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INTRODUCTION 


Here is something new. 

The Symphonic Sermon Theme is unique, prac- 
tical, usable. 

It is a new method of homiletics that Dr. Wm. L. 
Stidger has evolved. 

The Symphonic Sermon Theme does exactly for 
a sermon what the Musical theme in a Symphony 
does for the interpretation of a great composition. 

What is a Symphonic Theme? It is that haunt- 
ing melody which runs like quicksilver through a 
Symphonic Composition. It is the golden thread 
that binds together the beautiful fabric of music. 
Those who sit and listen to the Symphony soon learn 
to recognize this theme. 

It sometimes is heard in the violins, and then 
later in the mournful cellos. The wood instruments 
take it up and carry it on; the theme winding, like 
a stream of beautiful water through green fields and 
shaded woods. This theme suddenly reappears in 
the sound of the harps, and later the flute notes 
bring it to the forefront above the combined crash 
of the other orchestration. 

It occurred to the author of this book several years 
ago that there was a universal appeal in this idea 
of a musical theme running through a sermon. He 
began experimenting. The plan that he adopted 
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was to get two lines of poetry which exactly summed 
up the thought that he wanted to set forth in his 
text. Then, after every illustration in his sermon, 
and after every division, he would sing this sym- 
phonic theme into the hearts of his congregations, 
linking it up with his text. 

This young preacher and student of psychology 
soon learned that his congregations liked this Sym- 
phonic Theme. They liked the swing and sweep of 
it. They liked the melody of it. He learned that 
the language of the spiritual is always poetry. 
Hence the popularity of the singing Psalms. He 
learned that people like rhythm, rhyme and melody 
in the presentation of sermonic truth. His Sym- 
phonic Sermons became so popular that, after trying 
them out irregularly for five years, he has finally 
adopted this method as a regular vehicle for the 
Sunday morning sermon. 

This young and popular preacher has for years 
been a pioneer in new church methods and homi- 
letics. He has evolved the Dramatic Book Sermon, 
the Drama Sermon, The Dramatic Art Sermon, and 
The Symphonic Sermon. The whole church world 
has followed his leadership in church methods, and 
preachers of every denomination all over America 
are using ideas that he has originated—and ideas 
that have been set forth in such books as “Standing 
Room Only,” “There Are Sermons in Books,’’ and 
“That God’s House May Be Filled,’’ which we have 
had the honor of publishing. 

Dr. Stidger himself does not lay any great claim 
to originality for The Dramatic Book Sermon, al- 
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though he has worked it out more extensively than 
any other preacher in America. He claims to have 
developed the Drama Sermon as few men have done. 
During the last two years he has preached Drama 
Sermons for two months straight using such plays 
as “R.U.R.,” “The World We Live In,” “Loyal- 
ties,” ‘Outward Bound,” ‘The Miracle,” “Rain,” 
“Saint Joan,” ‘The Wonderful Visit,’’ and such 
motion pictures as ‘‘His Children’s Children,”’ 
‘America,’ and ““The Ten Commandments.” This 
method of preaching has proven immensely popular 
and has crowded the “Largest auditorium in De- 
troit” to “Standing Room Only.” 

But this modern preacher of the old Gospel says 
that the most popular idea that he has ever used 
is the idea that he develops in this book: “The 
Symphonic Sermon Theme.” As a vehicle for pre- 
senting a great spiritual truth, as an attractive ad- 
vertising lure, as a psychological medium of unfail- 
ing lure and appeal, this original method of preach- 
ing has eclipsed anything that he has tried. 

He tells of how many years ago he preached 
a Symphonic Sermon Theme on Atheism, using two 
lines from Alfred Noyes: 


“Bo’sin Bill was an atheist still, 
Except—sometimes, in the dark.” 


He wanted to show that most people who profess 
to be atheists are not really unbelievers in the dark, 
in the tight places, when death comes. 

Five years later this young minister went back to 
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his old church where he had preached his first 
Symphonic Sermon and found an old doctor who 
was still quoting that couplet, and in whose mind 
that sermon had stood out because of the singing 
theme that carried the central idea of the thought. 

Some writer has well said that, “A verse oft 
catches him whom a sermon flees.” That is the phi- 
losophy at the heart of this new method of preach- 
ing, according to Dr. Stidger. He insists that the 
theme must not exceed two lines, because two 
lines can be remembered easily. Even children re- 
member them. 

Dr. Stidger says that the Theological Seminaries 
and the Science of Homiletics have not produced a 
single new idea in preaching in a hundred years; 
that the preaching methods of our fathers are still 
our own. He says that people are getting weary of 
the hackneyed: “Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly—and 
In Conclusion,” that they have to listen to with 
monotonous and deadly regularity. They get tired 
of the same framework, the same type of outline, 
the same approach, the same divisions, the same 
method. They hunger for something new from 
their preacher. The Symphonic Sermon gives a new 
method and a new approach. 

This preacher has tried this theme out during 
the past five years before Methodist Conferences, 
Preachers’ Meetings, Summer Schools of Ministers 
on the Chautauqua Circuit, before Methodist Social 
Unions, Church Federations of all denominations, 
and it has found instant acceptance. 

One teacher of Homiletics says: 
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“You are contributing something absolutely new in 
preaching method. I have been teaching homiletics for 
ten years and I confess to an awakening of mind and soul 
this morning, as I have listened to your exposition of the 
Symphonic Sermon method.” 


Dr. J. T. Wardle Stafford, Pastor of Metropoli- 
tan Methodist Church of Toronto, who has been 
loaned to Canada by England for two years, after 
hearing Dr. Stidger in one of his Symphonic Ser- 
mons writes: 


“You took me off my feet in your sermon-lecture at 
Topeka, the other night; and I said to myself as you sat 
down, “The days of great lecturing are not past.’ Your 
achievement at Topeka put you in line with the great lec- 
turers of bygone days, who are said by some—who have 
not heard you—to have no successors. Your lecture in 
Topeka startled me and I want to say that I have not 
heard anything to equal it on either this side of the Atlantic 
or the other side. The nearest I can remember that equals 
it was a lecture that I heard by Dr. Parker twenty years 
ago in London. You have a lovely style which makes rich 
thought resplendent; and you have the poet’s sense of won- 
derment. I believe that your Symphonic Theme method 
of preaching is the most alluring method I have ever lis- 
tened to.” 


Dr. Stidger is receiving scores of letters from 
other preachers like this one from Dr. Stafford of 
Metropolitan Church, Toronto. Preachers all over 
America are adopting the Symphonic Sermon idea. 
In his recent book, ‘“That God’s House May Be 
Filled,” Dr. Stidger devoted a chapter to telling 
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about the Symphonic Sermon, but this book is in- 
tended to give seventeen different sermons illustrat- 
ing this new method. In addition to these sermons 
the 18th chapter of this book will be devoted to the 
presentation of more than one hundred and sixty 
themes for Symphonic Sermons, culled with great 
care, from the poets of all time. The 19th chapter 
of the book will be devoted to several outlines for 
Symphonic Sermons. It is the author’s desire in 
this book to present, not only the sermons them- 
selves, but also to make the book a most practical 
help to its readers, as has been his aim in all of the 
books that we have published. 

The author’s claim for this book we put in his own 
words: 

“I claim originality for this idea of the Sym- 
phonic Sermon. 

“T have not heretofore made such a claim although 
I have developed many new ideas in church methods 
and homiletics. My use of the Dramatic Book Ser- 
mon has put that plan on a new plane and has given 
it a new impetus in recent years. My use of the 
Drama Sermon has lifted that idea into new realms 
and given it a new prestige. However I have not 
claimed any special rights to originality in these 
two methods of preaching. But for The Symphonic 
Sermon, its title, its working out in the way that I 
set forth in this book, I claim absolute originality. 
It is my idea. I have written about it in several 
magazines, in church papers, and in books, but this 
is the first time that I have worked it out in any 
complete way for permanent publication. I am 
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glad to do it at this time because of the fact that I 
have had hundreds of letters from preachers asking 
that I do so; preachers who have heard these Sym- 
phonic Sermons in Conferences, Bible Schools, 
Chautauquas, Social Unions, Church Federation 
Gatherings and Colleges. Invariably, after deliv- 
ering one of these Symphonic Sermons I have had 
letters from preachers asking for more information 
about the method and for sermons of this type. 
This book will be the answer to all of those kindly, 
inquiring letters. 

“I consider this by far the most important and 
the most powerful method of preaching that I know 
about for luring and holding and helping people. 
The George H. Doran Company have published all 
of my books that deal with practical church meth- 
ods and sermonizing. Therefore I give them this 
manuscript with a feeling that I am contributing 
something new, something definite, something 
epoch-making in Homiletic Methods. This is the 
first time that I have made any special claim of this 
kind, but I do so now without fear of dispute. But 
having made this claim, I do what every honest 
preacher is anxious to do: I pass the idea on for what 
it is worth to my fellow ministers—each of whom 
may work the idea out in his own way—developing 
it according to his own personality. It will be a 
joy to me to know that I have interjected into what 
appears to be a dead institution—the Homiletics 
of the average Theological School—a new idea.” 
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Christ Walks with Me Every Day 


Leviticus 26:12: “And I will walk among you, 
and will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people.” 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 
“T heard, and to myself, I say, 
“Why, Christ walks with me every day.’” 


Bishop Quayle in his book, ‘“The Dynamite of 
God,” tells of a time when he and Death walked into 
a house together, though, as he says, “We were 
neither relatives nor friends. But in together 
Death and I walked with shoulders touching, and the 
little wasted woman, with a smile upon her lips, lay 
on the coverlet, and her husband sat by her, and 
while Death was staying and I was going, the hus- 
band leaned over the little dying woman and said: 
‘What do you want, dear? What do you want? 
What do you want, dear?’ And she said, with glint 
of color coming for a minute to her cheeks, as if he 
had given her a kiss—she said, ‘I want you, I want 


you!” ” 
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And so Christ himself walks with us every day. 
He walks so near that if we will it we can touch Him 
with our hands and know that He is there. He is 
so near that, as Bishop Quayle says of this scene, 
.“And Christ himself draws near and says to every- 
body’s heart here this holy hour, ‘What do you want, 
dear? and the heart hath the vision to answer and 
the poetry to answer, and the response to answer, ‘I 
want you, O Christ; I want you!’ ” 

And even as one speaks he knows that Christ is 
near always and if he did not already know it the 
Book would tell him. That message, from Leviticus, 
came thrilling the hearts of Israel in their darkest 
moments, “And I will walk among you, and will be 
your God and ye shall be my people.” 

There is a sweet intimacy expressed in that word, 
“Among” you. I have seen this difference of walk- 
ing beside, or “among” illustrated in France. I have 
seen officers walk, with stiff backs and stiff necks and 
impressive dignity, beside their men. I have seen 
them ride alongside their men with a full conscious- 
ness of the difference between themselves and the 
men; and a full consciousness of their own impor- 
tance and their own superiority. Then I have seen 
officers who walked ‘‘among”’ their men; officers who 
instead of walking stiffly along the marching column 
would dart into that column and walk “among” 
their men, with a friendly pat here and there for a 
tired boy and a word of cheer to a boy with sore feet 
and a heavy heart. I have seen officers who walked 
“With” their men and then I have seen officers be- 
loved like Donald Hankey’s ‘‘The Captain Beloved” 
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who walked “among” their men as a father walks 
among his children with pride and love in his touch 
and glance. 

And sometimes Christ walks with us and we know 
it not until we think of it afterwards and remember 
how our hearts somehow thrilled as in the presence 
of some person with whom we talked or prayed or 
in whose presence we were thrown. In Luke 24: 32 
the disciples have this experience of remembering 
how their hearts had been strangely stirred and they 
knew not that they had walked with Christ: “And 
they said one to another, Did not our heart burn 
within us while He talked with us by the way, and 
while He opened to us the scriptures?” ‘ 

And often be it remembered, beloved folks, that 
this is exactly the way that Christ manifests Him- 
self to us walking by our sides. We donot see Him; 
we cannot feel Him with our hands, but He is there 
and we know it because of the strange burning that 
is within us; because of the strange stirrings to do 
great and noble things that suddenly fill us; because 
of the strange ambitions that suddenly fill our souls; 
ambitions to go out into the city where we live, or 
out into the world to do something unselfishly for 
somebody else. 

A man, a business man of this church, came into 
my office a while ago. We talked for a while 
together. When he came in he said, “I am mad! I 
am mad clean through! I never was so mad in my 
lite!” 

I wondered what had happened. He really was 
angry through and through, and he had a right to 
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be so. I was just in the process of writing this ser- 
mon. I had my Bible open before me. I said to 
myself, “Now here is a chance to see if this sermon 
is worth anything. Now is a chance to see whether 
Christ really does live in the world to-day, whether 
He really does walk with us and is there when we call 
Him. So, down deep in my heart I prayed as I 
talked with that man. As we talked business I had 
the Bible open before me and I was thinking of 
that time when Jesus was with the disciples and they 
didn’t know. And so this business man and I 
talked. I knew that Jesus was there in the room. 
I don’t know whether that business man knew what 
was happening in the room or not, but my heart 
was strangely stirred. I felt a burning within me, 
When he left the office he was saying, “Now this is 
Thanksgiving time and I want to do something for 
somebody. I want to make somebody happy this 
Thanksgiving. I have so much to be happy for my- 
self; more than I ever had before at Thanksgiving 
time. I don’t care who it is; the needier the better 
it will suit me. I want to do something for some: 
body!” 

He had come in saying, “I am mad! I am mad 
through and through!” 

He went out saying, “I want to do something for 
somebody !” 

Yes, He was there; the Master. He walks beside 
us when we know it not: our higher hopes, our great 
mountain peak moments; our impulses for good; our 
sacred moments at the birth of high ideals; hours 
when our hearts are strangely stirred and burning 
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within us; hours when our eyes brim over with tears; 
hours when we love the whole earth; hours when we 
would not do an unkind thing or hurt a human 
being, if all the Kingdoms of the earth were given us 
as a reward for that unkindness. These are moments 
when our hearts “Burn within” us and we know not 
that it is Jesus walking beside us. 


THE WORTHY SHALL WALK WITH CHRIST. 


Revelation speaks the word of cheer; the word of 
a great reward. I thought it was a great privilege 
to have intercourse with Irving Cobb; to spend a day 
with him down near the Marne, because he is a great 
writer. I remember a wonderful day when I had 
a walk through the Exposition grounds with Edwin 
Markham and that day stands out among all days 
because I walked with the Poet. I walked down a 
long Paris Avenue with Mrs. Margaret Deland and 
I thought to brag about that to my friends for it 
was something to have privilege to walk and talk 
with the woman who gave “The Iron Woman” to 
the world. 

As I walk through the Bible I find Him at the 
most unexpected turns. I find Him away back in the 
Old Testament talking with me through Isaiah. I 
find that He “Burns in the hearts of men” long be- 
fore in physical presence He walked the earth. I 
find that He burns in the hearts of men with a great 
dream of Universal Peace, and Brotherhood, and 
Love. I find that He walks with men and selfishness 
leaves their hearts. I find that He walks with men 
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and something makes them see a Vision; a great 
light; a coming “Day” and a “New Way” on the 
earth. I see that He walks with men and they begin 
to prophesy of a Counselor, a King of kings, a 
Prince of Peace. 

Then, as I walk on down through the Highway 
of the Book, I find myself suddenly surrounded by 
new things, new traditions, new faces, new forms, 
new ideals, new hopes, new life, a new approach to 
God the Father, a new estimate of goodness, a new 
standard of religion and life; a new Hope. I feel as 
one who has walked suddenly from an old Cathedral 
of Europe into the sunlight of God’s out-of-doors. I 
have suddenly walked from the Old Testament into 
the New and my “Heart burns within me” because 
of what I meet. Everywhere in the pages of the New 
(Testament, I feel the vital living Presence of the 
Christ. As I walk through the New Testament 
He walks beside me. I hear His voice on mountain 
sides at night in prayer. I hear His voice along the 
streams, in the meadows and beside the Sea of 
Galilee. I know as I walk through the New Testa- 
ment that He is walking by my side. 

And if I were so blind as not to know that He was 
present; if my soul was so dead as not to feel His 
presence beside me, His voice speaking to me would 
awaken me from my stupor to His Divine Presence. 
I would hear Him speaking, “I am with you always; 
even unto the end.” I could not forget that and my 
spirit would burn within me at that voice. 

Then I would hear Him again saying to me, 
enough to waken me from stupor as thunder awakens 
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a sleeper in a storm, “And they shall walk with Me 
in white, for they are worthy!” 


DOES CHRIST WALK WITH US IN REAL LIFE? 


He does, just as He promised He would; just as 
He has been walking with the soldiers in France; 
just as He walked with the disciples and they felt 
a burning within them; just as He walks like a 
Giant through the world of the Bible; He still walks 
with us, side by side with us in our hours of need and 
in our hours of joy. 

He has walked with us in sickness. We have some 
of us been near to death, and the nearer we have 
been the closer Christ has pressed to our side until 
He came to be so close to us that we felt His heart 
beat against us and strength flowed into our very 
beings, and our hearts burned and we got new 
strength from Him and we were brought safely 
through. 

He has walked with us down into the Valley of 
Death, and when we needed Him most He has been 
close beside us. He has not deserted us. We have 
felt His presence near to us. 

One of our young ladies who lost three brothers in 
one day and her mother the same week writes me: 


“Dear Mr. Stivcer: It is only too true that I 
lost three fine brothers all in one day, and a week 
later my dearest mother. If I did not have Jesus, 
my friend, I do not know what I should do. Mamma 
said just before she died, ‘I am going out to find life. 
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This is not really living. I shall rest a little and then 
work for my Christ. I know I won’t be visible to 
you, but I will be with you always. Take care of the 
younger children. Show them how to live true, 
Christian lives and bring them to me in Heaven.’ 

“T promised mother that I would do this and I 
shall do it. I know that I can with such a helper 
and friend as my Master is. No one can comfort and 
no one can help as He can.” 


I wondered if the sermon that I was going to 
preach you was real. I had done a lot of thinking 
about it and I believe it with all my soul, but this 
makes me know that it is real; that Jesus does walk 
with those who need Him and the more they need 
Him the closer He walks. 

I close with an illustration from “The Whisper of 
the Lord” by the Bishop. 

“One day this week I was going along the road and 
I heard a woman cooing, and I saw her wheeling a 
baby away from me, and I stepped up right briskly, 
for when babies are on the road I always take a peek 
at them. That is my way; I like that. So I came 
up and as I came near I heard her saying, “That is 
it; talk to mamma; talk tomamma. That is it. It 
is talking to mamma.’ 

“I didn’t hear any talk. She said, “Talk to 
mamma; that is it; talk to mamma,’ but I heard no 
talk. And I stepped a little faster. JI was just 
passing the carriage when I heard a little dainty coo, 
half a whisper and half silence. But from behind the 
baby came the voice, “That is it; talk to mamma. 
That is it; talk to mamma!’ Oh, God, talk to me, 
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tome! If I could get the whisper then I would be 
aman, wouldn’t I?” the Bishop cries out. 

And I say to you this morning, as I am preaching 
to you on Christ walking with you, that He is not 
only walking with you, but He is talking with you 
too, if you will listen to Him and hear His voice. 

Oh, God, talk to us and walk with us this Sab- 
bath morning. We do not deserve it, but we want it. 
We do not deserve Thy presence. Thou hast already 
done more for us this year than we deserve; a thou- 
sand times more than we deserve, but “Walk with 
us and talk with us this morning.” 

Oh, God of Love, some of us are gray with years 
and we have tried to “be worthy” of the white gar- 
ments that Revelation tells us about. We are now 
near the end of the day and we would feel Thy 
presence near us; we would hear Thee say again and 
again, “And I will walk among you and ye shall be 
My people.” 

And some of us are but children. We are just 
tots in Thy sight. We want Thee not to pass us 
by because we are little children. We want atten- 
tion from Thee as a child wants attention from 
its Father. Do not pass us by because we are just 
little children. Walk with us too. 

And some of us are young folks and we have a 
lot of fun out of life. We laugh and we play; 
we sing and we shout; we kick up our heels and we 
make friends with each other. We have our school 
problems, but when we stop to think, O God of 
Love, we too want Thee to walk with us always. 
We want to feel Thee near. We want to feel Thee 
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near not only in our Intermediate League and our 
Prayer Bands, but we want to feel Thee near where- 
ever we are. We want Thee for our ever present 
friend. 

And, O God, some of us are fathers and mothers. 
We want Thee not only to walk with us in our prob- 
lems to teach us how to guide our children, but 
when they go from us at last and from our arms and 
our homes and our love, we want to know that Thou 
art walking with them also. We want to know that, 
Lord, more than we want to know anything else on 
earth, for we love them so much, ‘“‘They are so dear 
to us.” 


Cuapter II 
Senging 7n Jehovah's Name 


Psaim 66:2: “Sing forth the honor of His name; 
make His praise glorious!” 


SymMpHonic SERMON THEME: 
“Shouting as I smite the string, 
In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 
—Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 


A man harpist is sitting at his great harp ready to 
play. Some music starts off softly, but there seems 
to be a sense of impending thunder in this harpist’s 
soul and fingers. His feet are at the pedals ready to 
swoop down upon them. The music does not start 
off softly and work up to a climax, but it starts off 
with a full sweep of the deepest bass strings and 
chords with all the power and full tones that the 
instrument is capable of, and, as the full sweep of 
this tremendous music thunders into the night he 
seems to say as his face flashes fire: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 
In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 


The dawn is rising on the hills. Sometimes the 
dawn comes up softly like a mother awakening her 
child—with soft step, and soft voice and soft touch 


for fear of startling it. But those of us who have 
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traveled along the rim of the volcanic Oriental _ 
world know that Kipling was a true reporter when he 
spoke of how, 


“The dawn comes up like thunder, 


Outer China, ’cross the Bay!” 
And somehow some dawns do come up like that, 
with a tremendous shouting upon the seas and hills: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 


In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 

There are sunsets of quiet, gray beauty, when 
never a sound seems to break the silence; with a 
gray sky, a gray sea, and a gray gull swinging to its 
rest on the great rock cliffs of the west. But there 
are also great flaring, blaring, splashing sunsets of 
crimsons and golds and royal purples, with great 
masses of clouds piled high like huge mountain 
ranges of the skies. I never look upon such a sunset 
that I do not hear it thunder out: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 


In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 

The Aolian harps of nature are varied and beau- 
tiful. There is the harp of the canyons and who- 
ever has heard the ASolian harp play shall hear it 
all his days. There is the HMolian harp of the se- 
quoia trees. John Muir used to climb to their tops 
to hear the sweep of a Pacific storm in these trees. 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 
In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 
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We visited Niagara a while ago and heard the 
roar of its tumultuous thunder from afar—long 
before we caught sight of its mighty volume. It 
was a weird sound in our souls. It was awe-inspir- 
ing. To me it seemed to say: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 
In Jehovah’s name I sing!’ 


Division One 
THE BIBLE SINGS IN JEHOVAH’S NAME 


David is a fascinating character. I like to see 
him as a shepherd on the hills watching his sheep and 
playing his shepherds harp. 

I like to think of him as he is called to the king 
—that old warrior, Saul, and when poor old Saul 
flew into his rages of wild anger, I like to see young 
David, beautiful David, called in to play his harp 
and lull the old king’s soul to peace. 

Saul was subject to fits of temper and nervousness 
which threw him into utter collapse. David had 
just been brought to him for the first time. Evi- 
dently the excitement of David’s appearance upset 
him, for presently, after an outburst of excitement, 
he collapsed. 

He ordered away every one who came near 
him and had curtains hung up to exclude every 
ray of light, finally taking refuge in the women’s 
apartments, flinging himself down on the rugs and 
burying his face from sight. His whole body was 
shaken with violent sobs and his teeth chattered. 
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Every few minutes a groan burst from him. A 
great dark ocean seemed to have swept over his 
soul and submerged it. 

His doctor ordered David to go into the room 
where Saul was lying shaken with sobs and torn with 
heart-pain. 

David crouched silent and motionless and afraid. 
He had never seen such terror and such anger and 
such a broken reed of a man. It seemed to David 
that the old king had a devil. He was himself in 
some strange way affected by the king’s madness. 

Then David crept across the room toward the mad 
King Saul, and, reaching out his hand, touched 
Saul’s trembling body. Saul’s tremblings ceased for 
a moment, and when David removed his hand the 
trembling began again. 

Then David put his hand firmly on the old King’s 
shoulder. 

“Who is that?” 

“David,” the boy answered. 

“David,” repeated the other, and then silence as 
his body began to tremble again, and his teeth to 
chatter. 

“Hush! Do not shiver so!” said David softly to 
Saul. The King was quiet. 

“Now,” thought David, “‘is the time for the harp.” 
He picked it up and began to sing the first quiet 
soothing tune that came into his head. It happened 
to be a lullaby—the lullaby with which his own 
mother had always sung him to sleep as a child. 

Saul ceased his trembling and his moaning. Then 
he closed his eyes and slept. 
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That was a beautiful scene. It was this that 
won the favor of the King to the Shepherd, David. 
David played the harp. “He loved the harp. He 
played it on the hillsides as he watched his sheep. 
He played it in camp when he was at war. He 
played it in the processionals to the Temple. He 
played it as he wrote those great songs and poems 
and Psalms that now sing our souls to spiritual rest 
and as he played, he must have said: 

“Shouting as I smite the string, 


In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 

The Psalms of the Processionals are the most 
beautiful of all the Psalms. It is beautiful to get 
the pictures of great processions of Hebrews march- 
ing up the valley in the early morning to worship, 
singing as they march. The clashing of cymbals, 
the beating of drums, the blowing of trumpets, were 
features of these processionals. Large groups of 
singing girls and priests marched in these processions. 
David himself was accustomed to head the line of 
march, singing and dancing with joy, singing these 
Psalms that he himself had composed. 

As the multitudes climb the approaches to the city 
gates, according to Lincoln Hulley, “The whole 
congregation is supposed to sing the great chorus 
in the Twenty-fourth Psalm and first verse: 


Chorus: “The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof: the world and they that 
dwell therein. For He hath founded it 
upon the seas and established it upon the 
floods.” 
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Then the leader of the choir sings the solo parts: 


Leader: ‘“‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord, and who shall stand in His Holy 
place ?” 


Then comes the answer by the united choirs, giv- 
ing the substance of the Fifteenth Psalm, with its 
definition of clean citizenship, its definition of clean 
hands and heart. 

When the multitude reached the closed gates, they 
paused amid the singing and directly a single voice 
sings: 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall 
come in!” 

The gates remained barred and locked while the 
solo voice from within the gates, in imitation of the 
watchers on the city wall calls out: 


Solotst: “Who is the King of Glory?” 
Congregation: “Jehovah, strong and mighty, 
Jehovah, mighty in battle.” 


The summons to open the gate is repeated and the 
challenge from within is sung once more and again 
the answer: 


“The Lord of hosts, 
He is the King of Glory.” 


Then the great gates swing open to the throng 
escorting the ark, the multitudes swell the chorus 
once more: 
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“The Lord of hosts, 
He is the King of Glory.” 


It isa stirring and a spectacular picture of color, 
motion, music, and worship. 

It is all done for one purpose—the purpose of 
worship. That great King David and that great 
chorus of peoples might have been singing just two 
lines and it would all have been summed up: 


“Shouting as we smite the string; 
Shouting as we pound the drums; 
Shouting as we clang the cymbals; 
Shouting as we play the harps; 
Shouting as we do this thing, 

IN JEHOVAH’S NAME WE SING!” 


That is one wonderful thing about the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. There is no uncertainty 
about what it was written for. There is no wavering 
about it. There is no camouflage. It is propa- 
ganda. It is propaganda for Jehovah. It makes no 
bones about its meaning and its message. 

I think that one of the most confusing things that 
has arisen in Bible study is the fact that men like 
Bryan take the Bible to be a book of science and 
try to place it as such when it is not intended to be 
such. 

It is not a book of literature, essentially, although 
it has the greatest literature in the world within its 
pages. It is not a book of science and was never 
intended to be. It is not a book of history although 
it has a more or less accurate history of the Hebrews. 
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It is a book of religion. It is a book with a great 
and a sublime purpose—the greatest and the most 
sublime purpose for which any book was ever 
written, and that purpose may be summed up in 
the two lines of verse from Knowles: 


“And shouting as I smite the string, 


9 


In Jehovah’s name I sing! 


The story of creation, whoever the author may 
have been, wrote in this spirit, singing in Jehovah’s 
name; the old prophets, Jeremiah, Hosea, Isaiah, 
shouted from the housetops and the mountain sides: 


“And shouting as I smite the string, 


? 


In Jehovah’s name I sing! 


The New Testament is shot through with this 
spirit. Everything that John the Baptist does has 
that thought singing and ringing through his words. 
He says, “I have but one purpose in preaching. I 
have but one purpose in living! JI have but one pur- 
pose and that is to announce one who cometh after 
me, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
unloose. I am merely the forerunner. He that 
cometh after me is the real God’: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 


In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 


The books of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
were written for but one purpose—to laud the name 
of God through Christ. 
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The book of Revelation is a strange book. We 
may not understand all of the cymbals and the 
imagery of this great vision of John on Patmos, 
but this one thing we know: as this great visioning 
AKolian harpist sits on the crags of eternity watching 
the Vision of God, he lets the winds of God play 
through the A¢olian harp of his great dreaming soul 
and says: 

“Shouting as I smite the string, 


y?? 


In Jehovah’s name I sing! 


Division Two 
THE CHURCH EXISTS BUT FOR ONE PURPOSE 


That purpose is to exalt Jehovah and God and 
Christ. 

We need to be called back to that purpose in 
every church. We get to thinking that we are run- 
ning a business organization, or an amusement place, 
or a restaurant, or a social hall; through the press of 
necessity we get hardened to the spiritual meaning 
of the church. We need to remember that we are 
here to laud the name of God and establish the God- 
life in our church, in our own souls, in this city and 
in the hearts of all humanity. That is the supreme 
purpose of this church here or any church. 

This couplet would be a good motto for an official 
board to sing into its own soul at every official board 
meeting. That would lift a board meeting to a 
higher plane. It would be a good song for the ladies 
of an aid society to sing at every meeting. It would 
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lift the hard tasks that the ladies have, to a higher 
plane of labor; it would make them know that they 
are co-laborers with Christ and God. 

It would make the gathering of missionary money 
lose its commercial and collecting aspect. It would 
lift the getting of church suppers to the place where 
it belongs; it would lift the matter of giving money 
to the top of the altar of God where the Holy fires 
burn. 

If we could but learn to do church work in the 
spirit of the test, “For the honor of His name!’; 
if we could learn to use this couplet as our motto in 
our church work whatever we do, however menial 
it might be: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 


fhe 


In Jehovah’s name I sing! 


This too is the preacher’s sublime joy, to preach 
——not as for crowds, not for popularity, not to fill 
churches, but—to fill souls; not for personal glory, 
but to the glory of God. He must remember, as 
I have tried to write and say, that of the four “P’s,” 
Publicity, Program, Preaching, and purposs—the 
greatest of these is the sincerity of his purpose in 
winning men to God and Christ that as he preaches, 
he may have the right to say: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 
In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 
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Division Three 


THIS MOTTO FITS INTO OUR PERSONAL LIVES AND 
LIFTS THEM UP TO THE PEAKS AND GOD 


Motherhood is transformed when it catches the 
glow of this idea. I have seen a dull and monoto- 
nous landscape transformed by the rising sun of a 
new day. I have seen a hard road made beautiful 
when the golden glow of dawn shone along its rough 
path. So the road of motherhood may be literally 
transformed by catching the glory of this great idea 
that all motherhood is carried on in the name of 
God through Jesus Christ. Motherhood is trans- 
formed when it is motherhood in Jehovah’s name. 

A home is made over when that home catches the 
thrill of this processional music—that a home is 
intended to be built and lived, as in the sight of God 
all the time. When two young people march up to 
the portals of a home, they ought to walk with the 
light of the great Hebrew processionals in their faces, 
with the songs of the great processionals in their 
eternal souls; they ought to march with the con- 
sciousness that they are carrying the ark of God in 
their keeping; singing as they approach the altars of 
the church to take the eternal vows of home: 


“Shouting as we smite the string, 


In Jehovah’s name we sing!” 

Every parent will find a new song in his heart 
when he catches this conception of parenthood. 
When a father catches the idea that he is bringing up 
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a child, and raising that child, not for life, but for 
eternity—not for himself, but for God, in Christ, 
then is the task of fatherhood lifted to great heights 
and there is a new singing in his soul. 

And when a business man can catch the idea that 
he is not making money for himself, but for God, 
then shall the financial problems of any and every 
church be solved; then shall business have a new 
meaning; then shall business be put on a new basis 
of solid granite to last for eternity; then shall all 
bickerings cease. When men go into business to 
give instead of to get; to serve instead of save; to 
lift instead of load; to help instead of hate; when 
business discovers that the Golden Rule of God is 
the only safe rule of business; when business is 
business in Jehovah’s name, then shall the world be 
transformed. 

The lawyer, the doctor, the musician, the poet, 
shall be an infinitely greater lawyer, doctor, musician, 
or poet, when each taps in his own soul the secret 
springs of God and knows once and for all that 
no man has any greater glory than to be God’s 
lawyer, or God’s poet, or God’s musician, or God’s 
preacher! 

The world has had ample illustration of how it is 
possible even to be God’s lawyer and this, to my way 
of thinking, is the supreme test. If a man can be 
God’s lawyer, any man in any profession can be 
God’s. 

Lincoln showed the world how it could be done. 

Once when I was in Lincoln, Illinois, a dear old 
lady told me of how Lincoln was conducting a case 
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in the courthouse which she showed me, it being 
still there as a landmark. During the trial his 
client lied to him. Recess for lunch came. When 
court started in the afternoon they could not find 
Lincoln to continue the case. The judge sent for 
him. He refused tocome. He was across the street 
playing ball with some boys. He sent word back 
that he “Was washing his hands clean by playing 
bail with the boys.” 

Lincoln knew that he was God’s lawyer. 

Ian Maclaren’s doctor in “Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” and Sinclair Lewis’ father in “Main 
Street”’ knew what it meant to be God’s doctor. 

The great preachers and the great missionaries 
and the great evangelists have no uncertain sense 
of God. This is what makes them great. This is 
what wins people to them. They know that they 
know. God is real to them and the reality of the 
fact that they are God’s prophets is stamped upon 
their souls forever. 

A boy in France was dying and he called a 
preacher to him and said, “What can you tell me 
about God, quick?” 

Tennyson knew that the great poet is God’s poet 
and his writings literally throb with this ideal. 
Even if one had not read “In Memoriam,” he shall 
remember that Bishop McDowell calls our attention 
to the fact that Tennyson said: “I covet above all 
things else a fresh vision of God!” 

Mr. Britling in “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” 
says, “Religion is the first and last thing, and, until 
a man has found God and has been found by God, 
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he begins at no beginning and he works to no end!” 

Philip said to Jesus, “Show us the father and it 
sufficeth us!” 

Once also when I was in West Virginia, they 
kept saying to me over and over, “You look exactly 
like your old grandfather, Dr. Samuel Stidger.” 

That was a great compliment to me for he was an 
old pioneer doctor who practiced in three states and 
rode horseback over the hills and mountains to per- 
form operations with crude instruments—every 
known operation on the human body. He was the 
Tan Maclaren’s Dr. McClure type and never thought 
of money, but service. Even to-day you will find 
children all over many counties named for him— 
“Stidger Fletcher,” “John Stidger Jones,” ‘“Ham- 
ilton Stidger McCorkle,” and a score of others. 

“You are just like your old grandfather,” say the 
old men and I thrill to that. 

Bishop McDowell in ‘‘Good Ministers of Jesus 
Christ” tells a story of a lad asking an older brother 
about the father of them both. The man was trying 
to tell the lad what kind of a man their father had 
been. He piled up the noble adjectives, all of them 
true, in the effort to make the boy see. It was sorry 
and disappointing. At last the lad broke out with 
this burning question: ‘‘Are you like him?” 

And the older brother bowed his head and replied, 
“Friends tell me I am my father all over again!” 

The world is asking that question about you and 
your God, ‘“‘Are you like the Father?” 

As Bishop McDowell says: 

“Is His beauty upon you? 
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“Do you bear His image? 

“Do men find it easier to believe in God because 
they know you? 

“Can you say, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father’ ?” 

Are you so like Him that in every deed you do and 
every act and impulse of your life you say, “Sing 
forth the honor of His name?” 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 


In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 

It is said that Leonardo da Vinci held a lyre in 
his hand while he painted. Music inspired his art. 
This was one of the secrets of his superb work as an 
artist—his heart was glad and praising. No one 
can do his best work with a sad heart. 

Do you too hold the harp of Christ-love in your 
hands as you paint life’s colors and as you work and 
play do you say: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 
In Jehovah’s name I sing!” ? 


Cuapter III 


Speretual Sanctuarzes 


MattHew 24: 26: “He is in the secret chambers.” 

Exopus 20:24: “In every place where I record 
my name I will come unto Thee, and I will 
bless Thee!” 


SympPpHoNIc SERMON THEME: 
“There is a temple in my heart; 
A temple swept and set apart.” 
—Mary Robinson. 


I bring you a parable. There was a soul once 
seeking peace and quiet and happiness. There was 
a restlessness in this human life and that soul said: 
“T shall go to the city and find rest for my restless- 
ness!” 

So the soul went to the city. It followed the 
lights that hover over the city by night; and by day 
it followed the cloud of smoke; there was a pillar of. 
fire by night that hovered over the city and a cloud 
of smoke by day. 

There seemed to be everything in the city that a 
restless soul wished. ‘There were art museums, there 
were theaters, there was excitement; there was every- 
thing that he thought would quiet the restlessness 
in his soul. But, after a while, the city began to 
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than it had been. He found no rest for his restless- 
ness in the busy turbulent city. 

Then he said to himself, “I shall travel! I shall 
take ship, and train and airplane and I shall travel 
to the ends of the earth. I shall see new nations, 
new races, new faces, new rivers and mountains and 
plains and in the fascination of travel I shall quiet 
the restlessness in my soul!” 

So he traveled. He went to the ends of the earth. 
He went to South America. He went to Europe, and 
his restlessness was intensified in that turbulent 
whirlpool of misery. He went to Japan. He went 
to China. He went to Egypt. His soul was still 
filled with increased restlessness. He found no quiet 
for his soul. 

Then he, returning home, said: “TI shall go away 
to some quiet place; to some desert; to some haven of 
physical quiet and find rest for my troubled spirit!” 

But in that quiet place the very quiet made him 
more restless. It was so quiet that at night he could 
hear a twig snap in the trees and he could hear the 
sleepy cheeping of fledgling birdies in their nests 
where the star light shone in and awakened them 
where they cuddled under their mother’s wings of 
warmth. The quiet was so absolute that he could 
hear the water running over white stones in a near- 
by brook; so quiet that it seemed to him that he 
could hear the moonbeams bombarding the side of his 
house. 

Finally that quiet got on his nerves so much that 
he felt he would go mad unless he heard somebody 
shout, unless he heard the clang of a car, or the 
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explosions of an automobile. He found no rest for 
his restless soul in this haven of quiet. 

He said: “I shall work until my body is weary 
and worn and then I shall find rest for my restless 
soul!” 

So he worked from dawn to midnight, but he 
found no rest. 

He said: “I shall have a long rest from work until 
I find rest for my soul!” 

But he found no rest. 

Then, one day he was in a quiet library leafing 
through a book of poems when he came across two 
lines that leapt out to meet his eye and his heart with 
a touch like the touch of Christ laid on blind eyes; 
cool, sweet, restful; and suddenly he felt like a child 
on its mother’s breast; for these lines made him 
realize that all rest must be from within; that every 
Spiritual Sanctuary must be a Sanctuary within; 
for he read: 


“There is a temple in my heart; 
A temple swept and set apart!” 


Division One 


THE SPIRITUAL SANCTUARIES OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
BIBLE 


The Biblical definitions of a Sanctuary are beauti- 
ful to think about. They are many and all beauti- 
ful; the first is, ““A Sacred Place,” the second is, “A 
Holy Place,” the third is, “A Consecrated Place,” 
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the fourth is, “An Asylum of Safety and Refuge,” 
and the fifth is, “The Holy of Hollies.” 

Natural objects were Sanctuaries in the Pre-He- 
brew days, and also in the days of Israel. High 
mountains were natural Sanctuaries—not only as 
places of refuge from material things, but as natural 
worshiping places also. 


TREES WERE SANCTUARY PLACES 


Certain trees under which some solemn event hap- 
pened were ever after that known as Sanctuaries in 
Biblical days. We read that “Saul sat under the 
tamarack at the high place.” 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary says “Abraham’s first 
altar was raised under the shade of the Terebinth of 
Moreh at “The place of Shechem.’ ” 

There is Biblical reference to the “Palms of 
Denorah” and to ‘“The Oak of Weeping.” 


SPRINGS AND WELLS ARE SANCTUARIES 


Beersheba was one of the first mentioned Sanctu- 
aries beside a well. It was rather natural that wells 
and trees should be the first sanctuaries. Coming in 
from the long, dry, desert journeys in the hot season, 
without water, when camel and man were on the 
verge of dropping unconscious for lack of shelter and 
water, a sense of eager expectation naturally grew 
in their hearts as they approached a well or a shady 
tree; like an oasis in a desert, a well of water springs 
up unto eternal life. 
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One who has traveled over desert ways knows with 
what eager expectation an oasis of trees and a well 
or a spring is approached. ‘That well or tree meant 
sweet water for parched lips; it meant a bathed 
body; it meant a refuge; it meant comfort; it meant 
repose of soul; it meant rest and sleep and compan- 
ionship. For here the caravans found other cara- 
vans, relatives, friends. The sanctuaries of wells 
and trees were meeting places for friends. Worship 
was always had at these sanctuaries. They grew to 
be sacred places in time. 

Kadesh, a beautiful spring, is called ‘“The Holy 
Place” and ‘The Judgment-Spring.” 

Gihon Spring which is called ““The Virgin’s Foun- 
tain” was the sacred site of Solomon’s consecration 
and ever after that was a sanctuary. 


MOUNTAINS AND HIGH HILLS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 
SANCTUARY PLACES 


Horeb-Sinai has always been called “The Moun- 
tain of God.” 

Mt. Hermon has also always had the element of 
sacredness about it and it too has been a sacred 
spiritual sanctuary in Biblical legend. 

Carmel too is one of the sacred sanctuaries. 

The Mount of Olives immediately suggests the 
sacredness of a sanctuary because of the events in 
connection with the life of Jesus that took place 
thereon. 

Bethel was a mountain sanctuary with all of its 
beautiful memories. Bethel, the Beautiful, it is 
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called—‘“‘The King’s Chapel,” “The Royal Sanctu- 
ary.” 

Shiloh was a sanctuary made sacred because it 
was the resting place of the ark; and ever after 
when the ark rested in any one spot that place was 
a place of extreme sacredness. 

In fact every city and town had its sacred spiritual 
sanctuary and it was always on some eminence if 
that was possible. If they did not have a natural 
hill, they erected an artificial mound as their sacred 
place. This study of the sanctuaries of the Chil- 
dren of Israel is fascinating, simple and natural. 

Springs, trees—poles where there were no trees; 
hills—and mounds where there were no hills—were 
sanctuaries. Something lifted up when it was pos- 
sible was used. The human soul has always sought 
for something in its sanctuaries that would suggest 
peace, comfort, refreshment, refuge, lifting up. 

And to our modern hearts the most sacred spirits 
ual sanctuaries that we know are those spots which 
the gentle feet of Jesus made sacred, and that His 
presence sanctified. 

Those who have visited Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
and Nazareth seek out the places connected with 
Jesus’ life and stand with bared heads and reverent 
hearts. I heard a preacher say a while ago that he 
fell on his knees in the presence of the tomb of 
Christ, for he had an inner message which told him 
that that was the spot. As he stood there, the tears 
flowed unheeded from his eyes and he started to sing, 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord!” 
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That must be a sublime moment to any lover of 
the Christ. 

Deep, deep within the inner recesses of the temple 
at Jerusalem—a place so holy and so secluded that 
only the priests were permitted to go in and that but 
once every year—was the Holy of Holies. Here 
the priest entered to make intercession for the 
people. 

These Biblical sanctuaries are beautiful to think 
about; these historic references are pregnant with 
immortal memories; they thrill our souls with their 
sacred spiritual significance. 

We read God’s heartening message with fervor 
and take courage: “In every place where I record my 
name I will come unto Thee and I will bless Thee!” 

But better even than these sanctuaries of the past, 
we know in our heart of hearts that the real sanctu- 
aries ; the spiritual sanctuaries of life are in our own 
souls: 

“There is a temple in my heart; 
A temple swept and set apart!” 


Set apart for God and Christ and Love and 
Beauty! 


Division Two 


THERE IS A SACRED SANCTUARY SET APART 
TO BEAUTY 


Thank God for beauty in the world. 
Edwin Markham says that the needs of man are 
“Bread, Beauty and Brotherhood.” 
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So it is that we must have somewhere in our souls 
a sanctuary set apart for beauty. We must learn to 
love the beautiful wherever we see it. 

Mr. Cameron, editor of the Dearborn Independ- 
ent, said to me a while ago when I had Mr. Mark- 
ham with me visiting him: “Dr. Stidger, we all 
have to take our hats off to you in one respect.” 

I asked what that was and he replied, ““You have 
a seismographic sense of the beautiful! You rec- 
ognize it the instant you see it. Many of us are 
blind to the beautiful unless it bludgeons its way 
into our souls. You seem to sense it. Your very 
friendship with Edwin Markham is an illustration 
of what I mean.” 

“T am happy to have you say that, Mr. Cameron. 
All I know is that my soul immediately goes out with 
leaping, running eagerness, like a lark flying to the 
sun; like a runner running to the sea; like a child 
let out of school on the last day; like a lover running 
to meet his sweetheart at some sacred tryst; that 
eagerly do I run to meet Beauty on the way of 
hie: 

No human soul has a right to feel that it has lived 
until it has loved the beautiful. 

I remember a phrase from Robert Ingersoll’s 
tribute to his brother: ‘He loved the beautiful, 
and was, with color, form and music, touched to 
tears.” 

No soul can truly say: “I have lived!” until that 
soul has set apart in its own heart a sacred sanctuary 
to Beauty. 

To that end I would have my church folks hear 
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constantly the best of music; I would have them 
friends with the great poets and writers of their day; 
I would have them chummy with the great books of 
earth; I would introduce them to the poets, and to 
the great paintings that the world hangs in its heart. 
I would bring them all Beauty. 

I would have Beauty walk across every pulpit 
platform like a beautiful woman. 

I would have beautiful sunsets painted on every 
church wall. I would have mountain peaks loom 
from the vistas of every church auditorium; I 
would erect more stately worlds and set them 
there. I would bring you the stories of the world’s 
Utopias. I would invite to every pulpit platform 
the most beautiful characters that all literature 
knows. I want you to know them and I want your 
children to grow up with them in their hearts. 

I have a preacher friend whose children, before 
they were ten years of age, knew Chopin, knew 
Listz, knew Bach, knew Wagner. He taught them 
this music on the phonograph. He played the most 
beautiful compositions of the greatest musicians and 
they soon learned to know them so well that each 
child had a sanctuary in his mind and heart for 
the worship of the beautiful in music. 

It is for that reason that I believe in aiding and 
abetting everything in this city that tends to the de- 
velopment of the beautiful. 

A shrine to the beautiful should be erected in every 
church and in every heart. 

The walls of that shrine should be hung with the 
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most beautiful pictures on earth. The walls of that 
sanctuary should echo with the most beautiful music 
on earth. The windows of that sanctuary should 
look out upon the beautiful world of nature with all 
of its splashing sunrises and sunsets, its green mead- 
ows, its white peaks, its rolling hills, its gigantic 
trees, its blossoming gardens. 

And the very atmosphere of that room, that inner 
room, that room of the soul’s secret, spiritual sanctu- 
ary, should be dripping with worship of the beauty 
in a human soul; the beauty in the Bible; the beauty 
in God; and the beautiful in immortality. For, 
when a sanctuary is set aside for the worship of 
Beauty that includes God and that is akin to God 
and that is God! And God is in that room; and 
God consecrates and sanctifies that room with His 
own presence, so let us here pledge our souls to set 
aside this blessed day, in a great re-birth of high and 
holy resolve to vow: 


“There shall be a temple in my heart; 
A temple swept and set apart!” 


to the worship of the beautiful in the world in order 
to get ready to feel at home in a Heaven that is full 
of beauty; as full of beauty as it is of God—for God 
is the essence of the Beautiful! 

“In every place where I record my name I will 
come unto Thee and I will bless Thee!” 
And God gives his spiritual sanction to that sacred 


sanctuary of sheer and lovely beauty! 
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Division Three 


WE MUST SEE THAT THERE IS A SANCTUARY SET 
APART FOR BROTHERHOOD 


I have been in communion with the greatest 
living prophet of brotherhood, Edwin Markham. 
It is a time of “Giant Hours” when the honor 
comes to me to have him in my home. Nuggets of 
social Gospel Gold fall from his lips like floods 
from the clouds. 

One of his greatest common phrases is the phrase 
that he uses in speaking of “Comrade Christ.” Few 
men use that phrase. 

He links brotherhood with Christ. The great pas- 
sion of this social prophet’s life is brotherhood. I 
have seen him brother every child in life. I might 
fill this sermon with illustrations that have come out 
of communion with that great soul. 

We were going into a city newspaper office. We 
passed by a modest, telephone girl whose duties are 
to guard the inner office of the editor. I have been 
going to that office for months, but that girl, I am 
ashamed to say, had not made much of an impres- 
sionon me. She was merely a part of the equipment 
of that outer office. I realized that a very young, 
a very shy, girl was sitting there carrying my mes- 
sages to the editor when I came. 

We passed into the big man’s office. We chatted 
a minute, then Mr. Markham said: “Excuse me 
a minute!” 

He left us and a minute later I saw him chatting 
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with that girl. He had not passed her by without 
noting that she was there and that she was a human 
being. 

I saw him go into a book store where the boy that 
wraps books is a negro boy. But Edwin Markham 
saw a brother-soul in that boy and my eyes were 
misty as I saw that white-headed prophet of social 
democracy stand with his arms about that negro 
boy because he has a passion for brotherhood in his 
heart! That will be a great moment for that negro 
boy. His life can never be the same again since 
Edwin Markham put his arms about him. 

A waitress in the Hotel Statler served us. Mr. 
Markham told her that he did not drink coffee and 
would she get him a pot of tea. And would she 
get him with that tea a pot of hot water? She did. 

Two days later we spoke at another noonday 
lunch club in another room in that hotel. Without 
a word from Mr. Markham this girl appeared with a 
pot of tea and a pot of water. She remembered. 

That in itself was beautiful to see. But what 
happened later was even more beautiful. 

Mr. Markham said: “That was beautiful to do. 
I want to see the manager of this hotel and tell him 
about it. We are so prone to criticize when we do 
not get service in a hotel; we are always looking for 
some negligence to report. I think it would be 
Christian kindness to report this remarkable bit of 
service.” 

I followed this man who has a passion for human- 
ity in his soul up the stairs to the manager’s office 
and heard him report this kindness. 
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That little act of brotherhood made a lot of people 
happy that day. It made that girl happy. It made 
me happy. It made that manager happy. It made 
everybody who heard of it happy. It makes you 
happy as I tell you about it. 

What a world it would be if we could set aside 
in our souls a sacred Sanctuary for Christian Broth- 
erhood where we actually worshiped every day in 
some deed of brotherly kindness! What a beauti- 
ful world it would be! » 

Jesus Christ came into this world to erect a temple 
of world-wide brotherhood in which each of us could 
have our little chapel at which to worship. That 
chapel was to be within our own souls. 

I saw a man last winter slouching along the streets. 
He was a tramp. He was dirty and ugly. He 
smelled of dirt and filth. He slouched to my own 
door. As I saw him coming toward my door I hard- 
ened my heart. I was busy. I was trying to write a 
sermon and he was coming to disturb me at that 
sacred task. I rebelled. He was a loafer and an 
outcast. Why didn’t he provide for himself? Why 
should he allow himself to become dependent upon 
decent people? My heart turned to stone as he ap- 
proached and I had my little speech all ready for 
him. He rang the bell. I opened the door. 

I stepped back, startled and shocked. It was my 
brother—my own blood brother—his eyes, his fore- 
head, his form, his hair, his look, a strange stoop 
to his right shoulder. 

My heart softened. I reached out my hand in 
greeting. The mist came into my eyes. I invited 
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him into my house. I gave him food and clothes 
and I forgot my sermon. 

He was not my blood brother, but he looked 
enough like him to warm my heart in a second. 

“But he was your brother!’ cries the Comrade 
Christ. “He was your brother—body, blood and 
soul. I died for him as well as for you!” 

That is what I mean by saying that we must erect 
a sanctuary of brotherhood in our hearts. Christ did 
—the Comrade Christ! 

Let us sing of the temple and the Sanctuary of 


Brotherhood: 


“There is a temple in my heart; 
A temple of brotherhood, swept and set apart!” 


For God has laid His sanction on such ways of 
doing, on such temples, and the text holds good: “In 
every place where I record my name I will come 
unto Thee and I will bless Thee!” 


Division Four 
SANCTUARIES OF SILENCE 


One of the most important spiritual sanctuaries 
is Silence. “Come ye yourselves apart unto a desert 
place and rest awhile,” said Jesus. Why did He 
say that? 

Because He knew that His disciples had been 
pressed by the crowd and that they were weary and 
tired. Jesus knew that they needed to retire into the 
Sanctuary of Meditation. We all need quiet at 
times more than we need anything else. 
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Now and then I go on a lecture trip. I get on 
a train. I take my books with me. I sit and read 
and think and meditate. I want to say here that 
nine-tenths of the original ideas I think out and the 
sermons I evolve are on these trips, when I have 
leisure to think and sit quietly for hours, and I have 
never entered on any journey in my life that seemed 
long. 

I started off to Mexico. It takes five days to get 
there. Most of the people on the train were moan- 
ing and groaning and bewailing those long days. 
They flitted by like whirlwinds to me because I had 
a chance to read and think. I had a chance to 
withdraw into the Spiritual Sanctuary of Medita- 
tion and Thought. 

Mr. Markham has been with us a week. Five 
nights out of this week he has not gone to bed until 
between two and three o’clock in the morning. We 
tease him about it, but I know why he does it. He 
wants to be alone. He wants to sit in the quiet 
hours of night between midnight and dawn, when 
the rest of the world is asleep and he can have talk 
with God alone. 

I know that his two greatest poems were written 
in these holy, quiet hours when the rest of the world 
was asleep. The Lincoln poem was written in that 
hush of night, and so was ‘““The Man with the Hoe.” 

Human souls need quiet. Get it where you can. 
Get it in the hush of the fields, in the forests, in an 
“Upper Room,” in a church, but get it! Under 
God, get it! Retire into the hush of that Sanctuary 
of Meditation if your soul lives and grows! 
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The sacred Sanctuary of Silence has windows in 
its walls from which one looks out upon the death- 
less visions of victory and life. 

The most concrete and burning illustration of the 
value of retiring for meditation and silence that 
literature holds is the dramatic story of the three 
Wise Men in “Ben Hur.” 

Those who have read that story will never forget 
the opening pages of the three Wise Men coming, 
one by one across the desert, at first tiny specks 
against the horizon; first, the Hindu, then the 
Greek and then the Egyptian, until they sat at meat; 
never having seen each other before; none of them 
speaking the same language, but all of them under- 
standing each other perfectly and all of them on 
the same quest: all of them following the immortal 
star. 

As they sat and talked each told the other how he 
had caught the vision of the star and the coming of 
the Child King. 

The Greek told of how he had gone into retire- 
ment on Mt. Olympus; of how he found a cave in 
a hill looking to the southward, there giving himself 
up to meditation. 

“No,” he says, “I gave myself up to waiting for 
what every breath was a prayer—for revelation. 
Believing in God, invisible yet supreme, I also 
believed it possible so to yearn for Him with all my 
soul that He would take compassion and give me 
answer.” 

“And He did! He did!” cried the Hindu, lifting 
his hands from the silken cloth upon his lap. 
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The Greek waited wistfully. One day a man was 
thrown overboard from a passing ship and swam to 
shore and crawled into the Greek’s cave. This out- 
cast was a Hebrew and he told the Greek the story 
of the Messianic hope. 

Then one night when the Jew had gone and the 
Greek was alone in meditation and silence, a sudden 
light shone on the sea below as he sat in the mouth 
of the cave. 

That light seemed to cover the face of the sea. 

“I fell down, and in my dream I heard a voice 
say: ‘O Gaspar! Thy faith hath conquered! Blessed 
art thou! With two others, come from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, thou shalt see Him that is prom- 
ised, and be a witness for Him and the occasion of 
testimony in His behalf. In the morning arise and 
go meet them and keep trust in the Spirit that shall 
guide thee!’ ” 

Then the Hindu spoke, he who goes by the name 
of Melchior, and told of how he too had gone into 
retirement—into a sacred Sanctuary of Silence. 

He, like the Greek, went out into a Shrine of 
Nature. He went to a beautiful mountain lake, 
Lang Tso, asleep at the foot of Tise Gangri, the 
Gurla, and the Kailas Parbot, giants which flaunt 
their snow everlasting in the face of the sun. It 
was at the spot where the Indus and Ganges rivers 
find their sources. 

“There I went to abide alone with God, praying, 
fasting, waiting for death.” 

Then one night as he walked across the fields and 
along the shores of the lake he cried out: “When will 
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God come and claim His own? Is there no redemp- 
tion?” 

Then suddenly a light shone in the sky and began 
to glow tremulously across the water. Then a star 
arose and moved towards the Hindu. The bright- 
ness stunned him. He fell to the ground. He heard 
a voice of infiniteness say: 

“Blessed art thou, O son of India! The redemp- 
tion is at hand. With two others from far quarters 
of the earth, thou shalt see the Redeemer, and be a 
witness that He hath come. In the morning, arise, 
and go meet them; and put all thy trust in the 
Spirit which shall guide thee.” 

Then spake the Egyptian in this desert confes- 
sional. 

He went where men had not been, where God was, 
to meditate as the others had done. He went into 
a Sanctuary of Silence. He journeyed up above the 
fifth cataract into far unknown Africa. 

“There, in the morning, a mountain blue as the 
sky flings a cooling shadow wide as the western 
desert, and with its cascades of melting snow feeds a 
broad lake nestling at its base on the east. The lake 
is the mother of the great river. For a year and 
more the mountain gave me home.” 

One night the Egyptian walked in a little orchard 
beside the lake. He cried out in his wistful wonder- 
ing heart: “O God! The world is dying! When 
wilt Thou come? Why may I not see the redemp- 
tion?” 

Then suddenly the glistening water began to 
sparkle with stars. One of them seemed to leave 
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its orbit and rise in the water. It arose to the surface 
of the lake, leapt like a ball of fire from the water 
and came and stood over the head of the Egyptian. 
He fell on his face as the others had done in the 
sanctuary of their meditation. Then came a voice 
to him as it had come to the others: 

“Thy good works have conquered. Blessed art 
thou, O son of Mizraim! The redemption cometh. 
With two others from the remoteness of the world 
thou shalt see the Savior and testify for Him. In 
the morning, arise and go meet them! And when 
ye have all come to the holy city of Jerusalem, ask 
of the people, ‘Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews? For we have seen his star in the East 
and are sent to worship him.’ Put all thy trust in 
the Spirit which will guide thee!” 

These three men had the three greatest, most 
epoch making visions of human life and all history. 
Why did the visions come to them? 

Because each of them had retired into the sacred 
Sanctuary of Silence and Meditation to wait and 
pray. The visions came. 

“Come ye yourselves apart unto a desert place 
and rest awhile.” 


“There is a temple in my heart, 
Forever swept and set apart.” 


And God never fails to come when we wait for 
Him; when we draw aside. For God has promised, 
“In every place where I record my name, I will come 
unto thee, and I will bless thee!” 
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Division Five 
THE SANCTUARY OF MEMORY 


This is a beautiful sanctuary to retire to now and 
then. One does not wish to live in the past. But the 
past is a good place to retire to now and then. 

Go into the Sanctuary of Memory. You will find 
the sweet days of childhood there. Those were 
simple days when everything was beautiful and when 
the world was young; and when ideals were electrical 
with purpose; when your soul was untarnished and 
unashamed. That is a good sanctuary to retire to 
now and then, for, after all, Christ said that if a man 
would become a part of the Kingdom he must become 
as a little child in his soul. 

Those sweet, pure, simple days are worth going 
back to now and then to wash us clean. 

In the Sanctuary of Memory you will find a 
mother-heart waiting for you there with open arms. 

In a new book, called “More Twice-born Men,” 
Harold Begbie tells of a particularly hardened 
fellow who could not be reached. He calls the 
chapter which describes this man, “The Virginian” 
because the lad was born in Virginia. He was what 
Begbie calls a “Hard hitting spirit.” 

That boy in his conversation and conversion tells 
of the one thing that held him true when his whole 
pagan body and soul plunged him headlong into 
Hell: “It was only when I was alone with my mother 
that I felt stirrings within me of tenderness and gra- 
ciousness.” 
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That is one of the beauties of this Sanctuary of 
Memory. 

A woman wrote me telling me how deeply she 
had been impressed by something in my sermon 
when I told of how every Sunday evening when 
we five children were at home—our mother dead 
—a daddy, who was trying to be both mother and 
father, used to gather us together around an old- 
fashioned organ to sing the old hymns of the 
church; what a blessed memory it was. That 
woman said to me in that letter, “I have such a 
memory also; and it is this memory that holds me 
close to my God in a most bitter home of tragedy 
and heartache.” 

I often go back into that memory time for com- 
fort. 

It was David Lloyd George who told me that, 
when the war pressed hardest about him; when the 
skies were black and no light shone; when he was so 
taut and tense that he felt that he would break; the 
only thing that would relax the strain was to hear 
the singing of the old Welsh hymns of his boyhood. 
Thank God for Memory! 

That soul is fortunate who can retire into the 
sweet and sacred spiritual sanctuary of memory for 
refreshment and strength of soul! 

O God, I thank Thee: 


“There is a temple of memory in my heart; 
A temple swept and set apart.” 
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Division Six 
THE SANCTUARY OF WORSHIP 


Thank God for true and reverent worship; that is 
a Holy Sanctuary. Every church stands for that. 
Every church is sacred with worship. Its very walls 
are rich with memories, sweet with singing hymns, 
holy with the prayers of the saints—some long gone 
on to Heaven. 

The old church at Ligonier will always resound 
to the prayers of Daddy Berkey and the slapping 
of his hands against his thigh as he wrestled with 
God. Those walls will always echo with his voice 
to those who worshiped there. 

In Begbie’s wonderful new book, to which I have 
already referred, he has a chapter called, ‘“The Soul 
Surgeon,” in which he tells the remarkable story 
of a man who had peculiar power to win men to 
Christ. He was a Mystic—was this soul-winner:, 
aman who won souls in Oxford and Harvard; who 
won educated men and common men of the streets: 
to Christ, much as Christ won them. 

In this chapter he tells of that man’s methods 
in winning men. The heart of his power was in wor- 
ship. Every morning he had an hour of uninter~ 
rupted worship. He awoke early from sleep and. 
spent an hour with God. That hour was spent im 
complete silence of body and soul. In this silence he 
listens for the voice from Heaven; and the voice to 
him and he receives his orders for the day. 
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He sums it all up by saying that in this hour he 
listens, he reads the Bible, he prays. 

No man can do any great spiritual thing who 
does not regularly retire into the Spiritual Sanctu- 
ary of Silence and Worship. 

That is what prayer meetings and church services 
are for. The human soul needs to worship. God 
knew that. The least part of a soul’s worship should 
be the Sunday and mid-week services. Each soul 
ought to have a private sanctuary in which to retire 
from the world to worship and listen and talk with 
God. Each one of us ought to be able to sing in 
our hearts: 


“I have a temple of worship in my heart, 
A temple swept and set apart!” 


For God is always there when we retire to that 
sanctuary, for He said: 

“In every place where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee and I will bless thee!” 


CHAPTER IV 


The Soul Can Split the Sky in Two 


JoHN 14:9: “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” 


SyMPHONIC SERMON THEME: 
“The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


In “Back to the Long Grass,” Dan Crawford’s 
great new missionary book, this startling, spiritual, 
and sincere writer uses a phrase that combines itself 
beautifully with the text of this sermon and with 
the symphonic theme: ‘“‘Livingstone is, seemingly, 
so eminently one of Christ’s men that Stanley can 
believe there is a Christ because there is a Living- 
stone.” 


Division One 


THE THINGS ABOUT LIVINGSTONE THAT SPLIT THE 
SKIES IN TWO FOR STANLEY 


> 


“Here is a man,” writes Stanley, “who is mani- 
festly sustained as well as guided by influences 
from Heaven. The Holy Spirit dwells in him; God 
speaks through him. The heroism, the nobility, the 


pure and stainless enthusiasm at the root of his life 
67 
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came beyond question from Christ. There must, 
therefore, be a Christ, and it is worth while to have 
such a Helper and Redeemer as this Christ undoubt- 
edly is, as He reveals Himself in this wonderful 
disciple.” 

Analyze the things about Livingstone that made 
Stanley able to see this Christ, the Helper, this 
Redeemer in Livingstone’s life. 

First, as Stanley, this business man, layman, and 
reporter, himself says: 


“Here is a man manifestly sustained and guided by 
Heavenly influences.” 


That is a beautiful thing to see in any man or 
woman, that they are manifestly sustained and 
guided by Heavenly influences—a thing which is 
gloriously possible to one who will give himself over 
to God in faith and trust. God will sustain. God 
has promised in a thousand ways and in a hundred 
places in the Bible to sustain and keep everlastingly. 

In the 34th Psalm and 22nd verse, this singing 
soul says a thing that Livingstone evidently knew: 
“‘The Lord redeemeth the soul of His servants; and 
none of them that trust in Him shall be desolate.” 

The 37th Psalm and 3rd verse sings again: ‘“Trust 
in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

The 23rd verse of this same Psalm describes that 
guiding influence in Livingstone’s life which Stanley 
noticed: “The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord; and he delighteth in His way.” 

Psalm 62, the 8th verse, sings this song of trust: 
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“Trust in Him at all times; ye people, pour out your 
hearts before Him; God is a refuge for us.” 

Then comes the 64th Psalm and 10th verse with 
this ringing promise of hope: “The righteous shall 
be glad in the Lord, and shall trust Him; and all the 
upright in heart shall glory!” 

Then comes that climactic short 12th verse in the 
84th Psalm: “O Lord of Hosts, blessed is the man 
that trusteth in Thee.” 

Livingstone must have lived much in the Psalms. 
Every other Psalm is what might be called a ““Trust 
Psalm,” with something in it that inspires trust in 
God. 

“Sustained and guided!” 

What a great pair of words they are. They are 
like mighty pillars that support the temple of a 
man’s life. They are like two gigantic Sequoia 
trees standing alone in the fields. 

“Sustained and guided.” ‘They are like two El 
Capitans of solid granite under a man’s life. 

“Sustained and guided.” They are like twin- 
peaks that hold up the skies of a man’s living. 

And, because Livingstone was “sustained and 
guided” by Christ, Stanley believed in a Christ; 
because he found a man who was so manifestly 
Christ’s man, Stanley, through Livingstone, saw God 
and Christ. 


“The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through.” 


“Stanley can believe there is a Christ because there 
is a Livingstone.” 
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‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” 
says Jesus, and the sublime trilogy is complete. 

Second: Stanley says of Livingstone: “God speaks 
through him.” 

God would speak through most of us if we gave 
Him a chance. But most of us are so full of our- 
selves; so full of sin, so full of unrighteousness, 
that God has no chance to speak through us. 

I remember the beautiful legend of a Bamboo 
tree. The Master came and started to whack at 
the Bamboo tree with a cruel knife. 

“Master, you hurt me!” cried the Bamboo tree. 

“But I must use you,” said the Master. 

So the Master continued to rain cruel blows on the 
Bamboo tree. He first cut it down; then he hol- 
lowed it out with a cruel, sharp-pointed instru- 
ment. Then he whacked its branches and leaves 
off ruthlessly. 

The Bamboo did not understand what was going 
on, but it loved the Master who had tended it so 
carefully and so it did not complain though the 
suffering was intense. The Bamboo tree trusted 
the Master. 

“T do not understand, I suffer grievously; my 
beauty is all gone; my leaves and branches, which 
were my crowning beauty have been stripped from 
me; still, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him,’ ” said the faithful Bamboo tree. 

Then the Master took the hollowed out Bamboo 
tree and put one end of it in a cooling spring of 
water. The other end he laid on ground that was 
dry and parched and dying for lack of water. Pres- 
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ently the cooling water began to pour through the 
Bamboo tree, and in a few weeks the water that ran 
through the tree began to refreshen the desert earth. 
In a few more weeks the little twigs that had been 
cut from the Bamboo tree began to grow, and a bit 
of dry land was turned into a garden spot. 

And so it was with Livingstone, as Stanley soon 
discovered; God spoke through him. That char- 
acteristic was the thing that made Stanley able to 
see a Christ and a God through a man. 

Third: Stanley saw in Livingstone what he calls 
“the heroism and nobility of a soul that knew God.” 
Through that heroism and nobility in Livingstone, 
Stanley was able to see God shining through a human 
life. 

Fourth: “The pure and stainless enthusiasm that 
was at the root of his life came beyond question from 
Christ.” 

That is a beautiful figure of speech which Stanley 
unwittingly and unconsciously fell into in describ- 
ing Livingstone. It is the figure of a life that is a 
tree; that is a gigantic, a colossal Sequoia among 
men. 

Poets often use this figure of a tree to describe 
men. The Bible does it continually. “He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of waters,” is the 
Biblical description of a godly man. Markham 
used a tree figure to describe the loneliness that Lin- 
coln’s going left in our native land when he described 
Lincoln as falling ‘‘like a lordly pine,” and in go- 
ing down, “He leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 
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So Stanley describes Livingstone as being fed at 
his roots by a stream of pure and living waters that 
made it possible for him to have a ‘‘Pure and stain- 
less enthusiasm.” 

Stanley was thinking of the beautiful and benef- 
icent shade of this man’s great soul in sun-parched 
Africa; of the fruit that sustained the spirits of 
humanity; of the blessing that a great tree always 
is in a tropical land. 

And so, because of these four things; 

a. “A man sustained and guided by Heavenly in- 
fluences.” 

b. “A man through whom God speaks.” 

c. “A man of ‘Heroism and nobility.’ ” 

d. “A man whose life is fed at the roots by a pure 
and stainless enthusiasm.” 

Through these characteristics Stanley saw God 
in Livingstone. That is why Dan Crawford says, 
“Stanley can believe there is a Christ because there 
is a Livingstone.” 


“The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through.” 


“‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


e ° e eo) . 


Division Two 


SOME EVERYDAY HUMAN BEINGS THROUGH WHOM 
WE MAY SEE GOD 


“Stanley can believe there is a Christ because there 
is a Livingstone.” 
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Many of us can believe there is a Christ because 
there is a Book. 


“Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so,” 


is one of the first and sweetest songs our baby lips 
learned to lisp. We see God through God’s Book; 
and we see God and Jesus Christ through human 
beings who live in, and love God’s Book. 

“We would see Jesus,” is a beautiful cry from 
hungry human hearts. 

“Would you see Jesus?” 

Then see Him through the God-Book; that’s the 
best place that I, a poor wistful preacher know to 
see Him; there is no better place. 

When I want to see Mr. Ford I go to Dearborn. 
I do not go to Highland Park for I know that Mr. 
Ford spends no time there. There is a beautiful big 
office there, with luxurious furniture, with beauti- 
ful pictures on the walls, with wonderful carpets 
and tapestries—but Mr. Ford never goes there. 
That office is as deserted as the “Deserted Village.” 
Mr. Ford doesn’t go in that office once a year. He 
spends little time at the River Rouge plant. If I 
want to see him I go where I know I can find him— 
to the Dearborn offices. He is there most of the 
time. I know that. What a fool I would be to go 
elsewhere. Thousands of people who come to 
Detroit to see Mr. Ford go to the Highland Park 
plant because it is the show-plant of the organiza- 
tion. They spend weeks and months out there try- 
ing to see Mr. Ford. But he is not there. 


* 
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When I want to see God, when I want the skies 
split in two, I will go first to the Bible—and then 
I will go to a man of the Bible, a man who loves 
and lives in its sacred pages. Through that man’s 
life I will see God. I printed a picture a while ago 
on our church bulletin. At the top was a shelf of 
books which was symbolic of the Dramatic Book 
Sermon; next was the Book of Books; and below 
that, the preacher. This is the great triangle of 
what I call a successful ministry—Books, The 
Boox, and the Preacher. 

Back of the successful preacher must be books 
and many of them—great books, good books, and 
thousands of them; but back of the books must be 
the Book and the Christ of that Book and the God 
of that Book. 

If I want to find God and Christ I’ll go to a man 
who lives in and loves the Book of God and 
Christ. 

When Dan Crawford followed the old Living- 
stone trail he found many interesting bits of gossip 
talked by the old men of Africa about this great 
man, but the most interesting phrase that he picked 
up was current everywhere old men gathered to 
talk about him. Crawford says: “Each camp has its 
new contribution, and many an old waster with an 
edge on his tongue makes no effort to eliminate 
the news that Livingstone was a ‘God’s book man’ 
(wa nkalata ya kwa Leza).” 

Livingstone himself says that he read the Bible 
four times over in Manyema. That was the secret 
of his power, the secret of his guidance, the secret 
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of his watered roots, the secret of his great enthu- 
siasm. That was the reason why Stanley could see 
God and Christ because there was a Livingstone. 


Division Three 


SOME OF US BELIEVE IN CHRIST BECAUSE THERE 
WAS A TEACHER 


Many of us could trace back our belief in Christ 
and God and things worth while to some teacher— 
a day teacher or a Sunday school teacher. I can 
look back to old Mrs. Stewart, a preacher’s widow, 
who taught our boys class in Sunday school. I was 
the worst boy in the class. I had no respect for man 
or God. I planned deviltry all week to consummate 
in Sunday school. I mixed paper wads while on my 
knees at prayer. I set pins while others had their 
eyes closed in prayer. I did not know that I was 
learning a single thing. That patient preacher’s 
widow taught us without a single display of tem- 
per for five years. I was indifferent, careless, 
thoughtless, trying, heart-breaking. Many a time 
have I seen tears in that teacher’s eyes over my 
mischief—tears of patience and heartache and I 
laughed and boasted about it the next week that I 
had “made Mrs. Stewart cry.” 

But now I never go back home that I do not try 
to lay a flower on her humble grave. 

Why? 

Because, through her, I learned to know there 
was a Christ and a God in Israel! 
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“T can believe there is a Christ because of a 
teacher.” 


“The soul can split the skies in two 
And let the face of God shine through.” 


“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


Division Four 


BECAUSE THERE WAS A MOTHER OR A FATHER WE 
HAVE KNOWN THERE WAS A CHRIST 


I shall not be able to say any finer thing of my 
father than that through him I know there is a 
Christ. Because of him I know there is a Christ and 
a God in Israel. 

Betty could not understand it because, on our 
visit home at Thanksgiving time when I took 
my father into my arms and kissed him, and he 
kissed me, we both wept. I am not so sure that I 
can understand it myself—save to say that I always 
do it. Perhaps it is because we had that common 
sorrow of mother’s death years ago; perhaps 
it is because those years come sweeping back when 
we tried to hold the family together; when we had 
the common worry of looking after the kiddies— 
five of them; perhaps it is a survival of old mem- 
ories and older grief—and older love—all I know 
is, that, when I have been away from home for a 
long time and go back and father meets me and 
kisses me, I cry like a little child. 

Betty thought it strange for a big man to cry— 
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to see her daddy crying—but some day she will 
understand; in the beautiful words of Eugene 
Fields: 


“She is too young to know it now 
But some day she will know.” 


All I know is that through my father and his life, 
day in and day out, year in and year out; in sun- 
shine and storm, in heat and cold, in summer and 
winter; in plenty and poverty; in happiness and 
sorrow ; I have learned to know that there is a Christ 
and there is a God in Israel. 

What a glorious heritage that is for a mother 
and a father to leave for their children. 

Will the children of this generation be able to 
say of the parents of this generation; will the chil- 
dren of this church be able to say of the parents of 
this church: “The children can believe there is a 
Christ because there is a father or a mother’? 

God pity us if we leave not that heritage to our 
children! 


Division Five 


SOME OF US WILL FOREVER KNOW THERE IS A 
CHRIST BECAUSE THERE IS A PREACHER 


I shall forever know that there is a Christ be- 
cause there is a preacher—a great old giant who 
led me to the altars of the church where I found 
Christ. 

One night it poured down rain. I had had a 
more than usually busy day. When I put the car 
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up, I did so with a sigh of relief. I had already 
looked in my engagement book and had seen that 
there was no night engagement. It was my first 
night at home in many weeks. I settled down to 
read and to have a quiet evening. I was just about 
to go to bed. It was raining torrents. The phone 
rang. 

“This is the Children’s Hospital—a baby is dy- 
ing—I have been trying to get a preacher to baptize 
it. None of them on this side of town will come. 
Will you come?” 

I rebelled. It was away across the city. There 
were five hundred preachers nearer to that hospital 
than I. It was pouring rain. I was half undressed. 
I was tired. I didn’t want to go. I had never 
heard of the people. They had never come to St. 
Marks. It seemed unreasonable. It was a nurse 
calling. 

She said: “The parents are here. The mother is 
frantic because the baby has never been baptized.” 

“The baby is just as well off unbaptized as bap- 
tized,” I told the nurse. 

‘But the mother isn’t,” said the nurse. 

“You are right. T’ll come!” 

I went reluctantly but I was so happy that I 
went. 

It was past midnight when I reached the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. It was pouring rain harder than 
ever. The driving was hard. Five or six people 
huddled around that little cot in the contagious 
ward, for the two-year-old baby girl had spinal 
meningitis: the father, broken and defeated; the 
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mother, red eyed and crushed; the grandmother; the 
sister; lonely and tragic that group. Two doctors 
were there as interested as the parents. The nurse 
stood by, as eager as if it was her own child. I 
spoke the sacred words with a choke in my throat— 
received their tears and their thanks—and thanked 
God that through some blundering chance I had 
gone. 

The nurse said to me, “I tried ten preachers and 
they would not come out in this rain then one of 
the internes said, “Iry Dr. Stidger of St. Mark’s; 
I know he’ll come even though it is on the West 
ide. 

I was ashamed of my reluctance when I heard 
that word. I thanked God a thousand times that 
I had gone. 

Preachers have a chance, although we all know 
how miserably we fail, to reveal Christ—not so 
much through preaching as through doing. God 
pity us if we forget that what we do is finer than 
what we say. 

For many a young boy has seen Christ through 
some humble village preacher—some small town 
preacher of boyhood days. That is the thing that 
makes the ministry fascinating. 

“Livingstone seemingly is so evidently one of 
Christ’s men that Stanley can believe there is a 
Christ because there is a Livingstone.” 


“The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through.” 


$99 


‘We would see Jesus!” cries the world. 
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“You will see Him through some human being,” 
is the answer. 

“We would see the God in Israel?’ cries the 
world. 

“Ye that have seen me have seen the Father,” is 
the answer of Jesus. 

Through the living Christ, through His parables, 
through His miracles, through His death, through 
His resurrection and ascension; through His per- 
sonality, through His love, we shall see and know 
God, the Father. 

Helen Keller’s story is one of the most dramatic 
and thrilling that America has produced. I have 
just read the story of her life written by herself. 

It tells of the unutterable darkness of her soul 
before Miss Sullivan came. It tells of how she 
could not speak, hear, see or dream. Then came 
Miss Sullivan, and for years, with infinite patience, 
she taught this girl to read, to talk, to see. One 
day, in a wave of gratitude, when Helen Keller and 
Miss Sullivan were standing in a Southern city 
looking at a beautiful sunset—for Miss Sullivan 
had taught her to see the beauty of nature—in a 
feverish burst of gratitude, Helen started to cry 
and to spell with the rapidity of lightning into 
Miss Sullivan’s fingers—and then to articulate it 
also in words that Miss Sullivan had taught her— 
finger-speaking it and lip-speaking it, like one gone 
mad with joy; over and over with fingers and danc- 
ing body and lips and eyes, ‘“You have made me 
see! You have made me see! You have made me 
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see! I see sunsets, I smell perfumes, I see roses, 
I see you—I see—G-O-D!” 

“Livingstone seemingly is so eminently one of 
Christ’s men that Stanley can believe there is a 
Christ because there is a Livingstone.” 


“The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through.” 


“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


CHAPTER V 


The World’s Vagabonds 


TEXT AND ScripTURE Lesson—The Prodigal Son 
Story. 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 
“IT never have seen a vagabond who really liked 
to roam 
All up and down the streets of the world and 
not to have a home.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 


Adventurers are among the world’s vagabonds. 
Travelers are of that fraternal order we call world 
vagabonds. Explorers and sailors have the beauti- 
ful wanderlust passports to everywhere and any- 
where. 

Pioneers of “The Covered Wagon” have learned 
the password to new lands and new lives; they have 
heard the lure and call of “Beyond the line of 
cultivation.” They have gone out to discover 
“Where the Blue Begins.” 

We are all nomads at heart—world vagabonds— 
and “The Face of the World” is in our dreams. 
Christians particularly are world vagabonds for 
Jesus said: “Go ye into all the world and preach 


my gospel.” That makes us world-wanderers. 
82 
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Division One 
LITERATURE IS FULL OF WORLD VAGABONDS 


The first we know is one rascal of a Ulysses— 
wanderer over all the blessed good earth—wander- 
ing nomad of a hundred seas and hills, wanderer to 
the ends of all the highways and sea-ways and 
Tiver-ways of the earth, and yet, always home- 
sick. 


“I never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 
All up and down the streets of the world and not to have 
a home.” 


One of the vagabonds of the world of literature 
who always fascinates us is ““The Wandering Jew,” 
who is doomed to wander the wide world over and 
never come to rest anywhere or any time. He is the 
complete wanderer—not the “‘Compleat Angler.” 
Doomed to wander through all ages and all nations, 
a man without a nation, a man without a country, 
a man without a God—this wandering Jew spends 
a lifetime in longing for a home. 

“The Outcast” by Selma Laegerlof is another 
one of the vagabonds of literature who fascinates us 
and wherever he wandered he was always hungry 
for home. 

Robert Service in “Songs of a Sourdough” and 
in “The Spell of the Yukon” has written the most 
haunting songs of the “Remittance Man,” the vaga- 
bond, the wanderer on the face of the bleak snow- 
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blanketed North, and these melodies are haunting 
in their pathetic loneliness. 

Henry Van Dyke in “America” and “The Dove” 
has beautifully expressed this wanderlust gone stale, 
and this loneliness for home that comes upon all 
birds and all humans when the shadows of night 
fall and the stars come out. 

But Joyce Kilmer in these two beautiful lines has 
expressed it best of all: 


“I never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 
All up and down the streets of the world and not to have 
a home.” 


Division Two 
NATIONAL VAGABONDS OF THE WORLD 


The Englishman is a wanderer. He sails the 
Seven Seas of the earth in quest of dream and ad- 
venture. The English make up the Remittance 
Men of the world and you never walk up the gang- 
plank of a ship on any sea that you do not find an 
English vagabond aboard. Every gold field, every 
oil strike, every far-flung pioneer battle line, every 
revolution, has some wandering English vagabonds 
somewhere about. The English are the great vaga- 
bonds of the earth. 

And yet there is no vagabond who loves his native 
heath as does this wandering Tommy Atkins. Some 
English poet sings all of English loneliness in one 
single line: 


“Are Dover cliffs still white?” 
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But best of all, sings an English poet, Rupert 
Brooke, this loneliness for home in: 


“If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam; 

A body of England’s breathing, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by the suns.” 


Germany too has her world vagabonds and 
travelers meet them in all climates. Before the 
World War we met them on every train, on every 
ship; the advance army of that great business war— 
that crusade for marketing-power, that scouting 
troop of industrial conquest. Germans have always 
been Imperialistic and they have wandered far from 
the Fatherland, but they are always lonely for the 
Fatherland. 

I remember once crossing the American Con- 
tinent in a tourist car. Two old Germans were go- 
ing to California to settle, lured by the dream of 
this fair state, and yet every night at dusk they sang 
softly in German of their Fatherland; and while the 
Arizona afterglow gleams through the unlighted 
car windows—even to this day—I shall forever 
hear this lonely pair of Germans singing of their 
native land. 

Japanese are great pioneers and wanderers, but 
they never forget their island home. They settle 
in California with all of its beauty and richness, 
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but they are never anything else but Japanese. 
They never assimilate well. They love their own 
home too much. They never get so estranged from 
their island empire that a sight of Fujiyama thrown 
on the screen in a strange land does not melt their 
hearts and bend their bodies in a bow of reverence 
and homesickness. 

“Children of Loneliness” is the story of “Hungry 
Hearts” all over again, and in this story Anzie Yezi- 
erska has told again the pathetic tale of that great 
horde of Russian Jews who have come to America 
as to the Promised Land; the tale of their heart- 
aches, their tragedies, their unutterable loneliness. 

Lonely! Lonely! Lonely! All of us are “Chil- 
dren of Loneliness” when we wander far from our 
native lands. We are national vagabonds, but we 
never get so far away that we are not lonely for 
our Fatherland, or our Brotherland. 

For: 


“I never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 
All up and down the streets of the world and not to have 
a home.” 


Division Three 
VAGABONDS FROM STATES AND SECTIONS 


I am a wanderer from West Virginia but ever 
and for aye shall that rugged mountain state pull 
me with a lure that is irresistible. I never hear my 
native mountain state’s song that mine eyes do not 
fill with tears: 
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“Oh, those hills, those hills, 

Those West Virginia hills, 

How I love those West Virginia hills. 

When by land or sea I roam, 

I'll oft think of happy home 

And my friends among those West Virginia hills.” 


The Cape Cod native son, he of New Hampshire 
—proud as Robert Frost of this recently eulogized 
state—he of the beautiful Southland, he of Texas, 
he of the great Northwest, he of California—hush, 
you get him to talking climate—he of a native city, 
he of Pennsylvania, he of New York City, may 
wander far and near, but he is always lonely to get 
back to his native heath. 

“You can tell a New Yorker—but you can’t tell 
him much,” says one wag and wit. 

We all have our state loves and our city loves and 
our sectional loves. These are, in a way, our home- 
lands and we are proud of that. The Hoosier sings 
his songs of love and never forgets. 

There is an Old Wolf Spring in my town. They 
say, that, if you drink from that spring you will 
never remain forever away from Moundsville. 

Every state, every section, every city has its own 
Wolf Spring. If you drink of that spring of sweet 
memories centering about that city, that little town, 
that hillside, that lane, you will never be able to 
get away from it. 

Robert Frost will always be a world vagabond, 
but he will never get far away from his beloved 
“North of Boston.” 

Vachel Lindsay will always take his journeyman 
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travels, but he will never get very far away from his 
native city of Springfield. 
For: 


“I never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 
All up and down the streets of the world and not to have 
a home.” 


Division Four 
VAGABONDS FROM MAIN STREET 


Most of us are vagabonds from ‘Main Street.” 
We were born and raised in some little town or 
village and we never get so sophisticated that we are 
not lonely for that town, and that we do not sooner 
or later find our way back. 

One of the most beautiful things about Henry 
Ford is his love for Dearborn and his old home. He 
has wandered far in experience and power, but he 
is always anxious to get back to little Dearborn 
along the River Rouge. 

You can hardly find an audience of people in an 
American city that is not made up of us small town 
folks who have become, for the time, vagabonds 
from ‘Main Street.” We may be “‘Babbitts” now, 
but we are only “Babbitts” in a certain sense, a 
sort of a social veneer, for down in our hearts we 
are still lonely for some little American ‘Main 
Street,” which, with all of its ugliness, we still 
love and are lonely for along about Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time—and Trouble time. 
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One Thanksgiving Betty and I went back home. 
It was the first time I had been home for fifteen 
years on Thanksgiving. All day long my heart 
was singing, singing, singing, until I found a lump 
in my throat and a mist of tears in my eyes. 
“Home again! Home again! Home again for 
me’; and I knew deep in my heart of hearts that, 
although ugly the town, and dirty and unkempt, 
unchanged in years, run down at the heels, the 
dearest people on earth were there—father, mother, 
sister, friends, the old church where I found Christ, 
youth, dreams, memories, rich as sunrise and sunset: 


“T never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 
All up and down the streets of the world and not to have 
a home.” 


Division Five 
VAGABONDS OF THE BIBLE 


The Bible is full of vagabond stories. The first 
one is a story of a vagabond people, the children of 
Israel, wanderers for forty years, lonely even for 
their flesh-pots—lost and lonely. 

They had left hard task-masters; they had left 
slavery; they had left tragedy and heartache; but 
the loneliness of their wandering was even harder 
to bear than the Egyptian bondage. This is one 
of the most fascinating vagabond stories in all the 
world’s literature. It is a story of lonely and tragic 
wanderings that has fascinated mankind for many 
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centuries, and the more often it is told the more 
wistful the tale becomes. 

Ruth and Naoma, set down in the beautiful Book 
of Ruth, is another vagabond tale. 

“Where thou goest I will go. Thy people shall 
be my people and thy God shall be my God; entreat 
me not to leave thee nor to return from following 
after thee.” 

What a plaintive, beautiful scene that is: the 
lure of love that sends a woman to the ends of the 
earth. 

I met a girl on a ship in the South China Sea— 
beautiful to look upon, and alone. I asked her 
whence she came and she said from England. 

“T have crossed the Atlantic Ocean, the American 
Continent, the Pacific Ocean, the South China Sea 
—to marry the man [I love.” 

Beautiful, beautiful! Vagabonds of love: that is 
what we all are all the time. That is the story of 
Ruth. 

Then comes the beautiful story of the prodigal 
son—the most wonderful story of a vagabond that 
the world has ever had told to melt its stony heart. 
That story shall live when all other stories die. 
That story is the heart of the Gospel. 

Edwin Markham says that theologians have 
covered up the real spirit of Christ with the dusty 
mists of theology and doctrine. He says that the 
real story of Christ is told in this vagabond tale of 
the prodigal son. All that Jesus came to say is 
said in this story. 

“What was that?” you ask. 
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What Jesus meant to tell the world of sinners in 
that simple story was that when you sin, when you 
wander away from home, and get tired of staying 
away all you need to do is to turn around and to go 
back home to your Father. 

That is simple, so simple that a wayfaring man 
though a fool need not err therein. Just turn about 
and go home to your Father. 

Somebody has said that the heart of this tale is 
that suddenly the prodigal son “remembered that 
he had a father.” 

That is what he did remember; he remembered 
that he had a father. He remembered that his 
father loved him and he went back to him; and he 
found him there waiting with a lonely heart, with 
welcome in his eyes, weeping with joy at his return, 
more happy over the one that was lost than over the 
“Ninety and nine” that were safe in the Shepherd’s 
fold. 

That is the heart of the Gospel. Theologians 
have covered the meanings of the Master with many 
things, but they cannot obscure the truth of this 
simple story of a spiritual vagabond. 

We are never happy away from home; we are 
never at peace away from God. Nothing takes His 
place. 

We are all spiritual vagabonds. But we are 
never such spiritual vagabonds that we do not feel 
at times a sense of deepest loneliness for Christ and 
His House, and His Book, and His people; we never 
get so far away that we do not suddenly remember 
that we have a Father, for 
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“I never have seen a vagabond who really liked to roam 
All up and down the streets of the world and not to have 
a home.” 


Papini’s “Life of Christ” speaks of Jesus as the 
great vagabond in these revealing sentences: “In no 
city did He make a long stay. Jesus was a wanderer, 
such a man as is called a vagabond by the pot-bel- 
lied and sedentary citizen rooted to his threshold. 
His life is an eternal journey. Before that other 
Jew who was condemned to immortality by one con- 
demned to death, He is the true Wandering Jew. 
He was born on a journey. Still a baby at the 
breast, He was carried along the sun-parched road 
to Egypt; from Egypt He came back to the waters 
and greenness of Galilee. From Nazareth He often 
went to Jerusalem for the Passover. The voice of 
John called Him to the Jordan; an inner voice 
drove Him out into the desert; and after the forty 
days of hunger and temptation, He began His rest- 
less vagabond life from city to city, from village to 
village, from mountain to mountain, across Pales- 
tine. Most often we find Him in Galilee, in Caper- 
naum, Chorazin, in Cana, in Magdala, in Tiberias, 
but often He crosses Samaria to sit down near the 
well of Sychar. We find Him from time to time 
in the Tetrarchy of Philip at Bethsaida, at Gadara, 
at Cesarea, also at Gerasa in the Perea of Herod 
Antipas. In Judah He often stops at Bethany, a 
few miles away from Jerusalem, or at Jericho, but 
He did not shirk from journeying outside the limits 
of the old Kingdom, and from going down among 
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the Gentiles. We find him in Pheenicia, in the 
regions of Tyre and Sidon, and in Syria, if the trans- 
figuration took place on the summit of Mt. Her- 
mon. After the resurrection He appears at Em- 
maus, on the banks of His lake of Tiberias, and 
finally at Bethany near Lazarus’ house, where He 
leaves His friends forever.” 

“He is the traveler without rest, the wanderer 
with no home, the wayfarer for love’s sake, the vol- 
untary exile in His own country. He says Himself 
that He has not a stone to lay His head, and it is 
true that He has no bed where He may lie down at 
night, nor a room that He can call His own. His 
real home is the road which takes Him along with 
His first friends in search of new friends. His bed 
is the furrow in a field, the bench of a boat, the 
shadow of an olive tree. Sometimes He sleeps in 
the houses of those who love Him, but only for 
short periods.” 


CuapTrer VI 


“A Burning Bush for Every Day” 


Exopus 3:2: “And the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush.” 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 
“Finding upon my pilgrim way 
A burning bush for every day.” 
—John Drinkwater. 


This bush was supposed by scholars to be some 
kind of a shrub with a thorny spike and a red blos- 
som. The most accepted kind was the rubus, which 
has a beautiful red blossom and bursts into flame 
in the springtime. The monks in the Convent of 
St. Catherine have planted this bush back of the 
“Chapel of the Burning Bush,” showing that they 
think it was this rubus which incidentally grows 
everywhere in Palestine. It is much like our own 
blackberry bush. 

It is a beautiful thing to see a great tree or bush 
bursting into flame over night. We have many 
such in America, but the place to see a burning bush 
and a burning tree is in the Orient where they have 
a tree as large as an old-fashioned apple tree that, 
almost overnight, bursts into flame. It is called 


“The Flame of the Forest.” Great red blossoms 
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similar to the poinsettia cover it like a great crimson 
blanket, and it looks like one great tree of flame. 
The Oriental world in which Moses saw his burning 
bush and in which Jesus lived and died has hun- 
dreds of these flaming red bushes. 

Then along comes John Drinkwater in a book 
of poems called “Preludes,” in which he has a great 
poem called “The Burning Bush,” in which he tells 
the story of a mother’s love. 


“From babyhood I have known the beauty of earth— 
I learnt it, I think, in the strange months before birth: 
I learnt it passing and passing by each moon 
From the Harvest month into my natal June.” 


Wherein he tells of the love for nature that was 
in his mother’s soul as she carried him toward his 
natal day—up that beautiful and gently sloping hill 
to the crest where the dawn can best be seen in all 
of its glow and glory. That is a great contribution 
for a mother to a man-soul, a love for every burn- 
ing bush. 

Then when he was born he tells of how in those 
days when the breasts of his mother nourished him 
he drank in through her milk a love for every flam- 
ing bush on earth and for all of the beauty of God’s 
hills, dales, streams, and meadow-lands. 

To her, every red-wing that flashed through the 
sunlight above a swamp; to her, every Baltimore 
oriole that slit the orchard of a June morning; to 
her, every cardinal with its flaming coat of mail; to 
her, every red-headed woodpecker drumming into 
a tree or pole was one of God’s burning bushes. 
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To her, every hawthorn bush; to her, every shrub 
bush with its beautiful red blossom; to her, every 
beautiful Norway maple in spring time; to her, 
every flaming hedge of geranium; to her, every crim- 
son, glorified maple tree in autumn; to her, every 
flaming sunrise and sunset; to her, every blazing 
star was one of God’s burning bushes, and this boy 
drank the glory of it all in so that every day he had 
a burning bush—one of God’s burning bushes in 
his boy-soul. 


“Then came the time when I could walk with her, 
We pilgrims of the fields 


Through lonely boyhood her disciple still, 
A wanderer by many a Berkshire hill.” 


Then his mother died, but when she died she left 
him memories of many a walk and talk in God’s out 
of doors; left him a rich inheritance of a love for 
nature and the ability to see God in nature. 

He sums it all up with these two lines: 


“Finding upon my pilgrim way 
A burning bush for every day.” 


I want that music to run through this sermon like 
a symphonic theme. I want it to sing its way like 
the music of a running dream through this hour 
until we carry it away with us as a permanent pos- 
session. I want it to hum like the echo of a harp 
string in our souls. I want it to echo like the last 
note of a great song, to tremble like the vibrant 
notes of a genius-touched violin. 
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“Finding upon my pilgrim way 
A burning bush for every day!” 


That is a tremendous thought! What is a tre- 
mendous thought? Your answer, challenging and 
defiant, comes back to me. 

I stake my reputation as a seer, poet, prophet and 
preacher on the fact that it is a tremendous thought 
that every day has its burning bush; and that this 
experience is not a century plant, only coming to 
a human being once every hundred years; a bush 
that blossoms in human hearts every day and not 
every century; and that it is an experience that will 
come to any man and not just to a Moses or a 
Michael Angelo or a Milton. It is the property of 
everybody and even the humblest of us may have the 
glory of: 


“Finding upon our pilgrim way 
A burning bush for every day.” 


Division One 
THE BURNING BUSH OF INTUITION 


One great psychologist says that “Intuition is a 
kind of direct knowing.”” When a man has a hunch 
he has an intuition. 

The most classic illustration of this burning bush 
of every day was in the discovery of the phonograph. 
Edison was working on this great invention and he 
had been working on it for a long time, by day 
and night, tirelessly, without food or sleep, inces- 
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santly following the great urge that was on his 
soul. Then one night he lost his way and was hope- 
less when suddenly a “Hunch” or an “Intuition” 
as he says himself, “flashed across my mind,” and 
he found the secret in a second. That was the 
burning bush of intuition. He went as far as he 
could by reason and labor and then, suddenly, when 
lost in the night a burning bush flashed across his 
soul and he saw the path clearly. 

What was that burning bush of intuition? It 
was God lighting the dark way to success. God had 
watched Edison toiling and laboring. He knew that 
Edison had gone as far as he could himself. He 
knew that he had toiled and labored for weeks and 
months and years and He said: ‘When he gets to 
the end of all that he can do himself I will help the 
rest of the way!” 

That is God’s way with those who will let Him 
work through them. After we have done all that 
we can, then God comes along and does the rest. 

In a book on “Pasteur and His Work” which I 
have read recently there was a paragraph that 
startled me. “Do you realize the moment at which 
the electric telegraph first saw the light?” this para- 
graph says. “It was in the memorable year of 
1822. Aertsted, a Danish physicist, was holding 
in his hands a copper wire connected to the 
terminals of a voltaic pile. On his table there 
chanced to be a magnetic needle suspended on a 
pivot, and he saw—you may say by accident, but do 
not forget that in the field of observation chance 
favors only the trained mind—the needle suddenly 
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assume a different position to that taken up under 
the force of terrestrial magnetism. A wire through 
which an electric current passes alters the position 
of a magnetic needle. This was the actual birth of 
the telegraph.” 

God steps in then with His burning bushes. But 
He only steps in when we have gone the limit our- 
selves. Whenever God steps in that is called a 
miracle by human beings. He just suddenly opens 
our eyes to things that were there all the time. 
That is His glorious way. 

“In the field of observation, chance favors only 
the trained mind.” 

Yes, that is it. God steps in where we leave off. 
He says, “You do all that you can to find out the 
secrets of my universe and I will meet you more 
than half way.” And he has a thousand secrets yet 
to reveal. 

All great geniuses have followed what they call 
their “Hunches.” That is wise. What is a 
“Hunch”? It is God talking to us. 

Mr. Ford has hunches and he always follows them 
he says. He never fails to answer the call of a 
hunch. He has an instinctive respect for a 
“Hunch.” 

It might be well for all of us to learn to respect 
these ‘“Hunches” that we have. 

A woman guides her entire life by “Intuition” ; 
and in nine times out of ten she is safer following 
her intuition than a man is in following his reason. 

Roosevelt was a great man to follow his 
“Hunches.” The following comparison that Op- 
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penheim makes between Wilson and Roosevelt will 
give a good picture of Roosevelt, the “Feeling” 
type of man, the type that gets things done. 

“You may understand the thinking type if you 
consider the phrase: ‘When I stop to think about 
it. That is it. You must stop to think. Think- 
ing means stopping. It takes time. I like to re- 
call the story of Woodrow Wilson and the Sinn 
Feiner. We had just gone into the war. Wilson 
had delivered a speech at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. When it was over he was told that a certain 
Sinn Feiner wanted to talk to him. Should he see 
him or not? If he did, the English might think he 
was favorable to the rebellious Irish. If he didn’t, 
many of the American-Irish might be offended. 
Wilson is said to have walked up and down half an 
hour. Then he turned and remarked: ‘I can’t see 
him.’ Imagine Roosevelt in the same situation. 
He comes bustling away from the platform, drag- 
ging a cordon of men with him, his fist in air, his 
teeth clicking. Some one whispers: ‘O’Conner 
wishes to see you.’ Roosevelt whirls round, his 
eyes flash. ‘Tell him to go to blazes.’ 

“There you have it—the thinking type, the feel- 
ing type. It is the Roosevelts who are made for 
action. They act, and then think, and as a rule 
they act accurately. But the Wilsons have to per- 
mit ‘watchful waiting’ and are ‘too proud to fight.’ ” 

Some of the everyday impulses that we continu- 
ally have; some of the everyday burning bushes that 
flame before our eyes are: we see a poor man and 
have an impulse to befriend him. Then our sense 
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of conservation steps in and we go on without car- 
rying that intuition into action. We have an im- 
pulse to say a kind word to our child, but we get 
busy and we fail to do so. We have an impulse to 
call up a friend who is in sorrow, but something 
steps in and we fail to do so. We have an impulse 
and an intuition to kiss our wives many times when 
we do not do so. Our male mind gets to reasoning 
and tells us that they will get to expecting too much 
if we yield to that intuition. 

Every day we have our burning bushes. God 
sends them just as truly through the intuitions of 
humanity as He did to Moses. Thank God for 
them. Thank God for the privilege of 


“Finding upon our pilgrim way 
A burning bush for every day.” 


Division Two 
THE BURNING BUSH OF A GREAT DREAM 


God does set burning bushes along our way every 
day. One of these burning bushes is the burning 
bush of a great dream. 

Demosthenes was a stammering boy. He could 
not speak a single word without stammering. But 
one day God set a burning bush of a dream along his 
pathway. This was the burning bush that lighted 
the pathway to the Athenian Forum. He pictured 
himself a great orator, holding great crowds spell- 
bound with his magic eloquence. He pictured him- 
self as thundering his philippics from the great 
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forum until people should imagine that the gods 
spake or that it thundered. He could hear in his 
dream his own voice rolling like tempests and ocean 
waves along a rock-rugged shore. He pictured him- 
self as an orator with a voice as smooth as a run- 
ning stream, full like the incoming tides, without a 
stammer or a ripple. 

He heard himself speaking to the multitudes with 
a voice that was like the wind in the trees, a voice 
running like some celestial music, until those who 
heard him wept with its sheer beauty. He heard his 
own voice in that dream, and that voice sounded to 
him like the singing of beautiful birds in springtime. 
It was like the music of some sweet musical instru- 
ment and the singing of a mother’s lullaby. 

So ran his dream. So ran the dream of this 
poor, lisping, stammering boy, Demosthenes, at 
whom the children laughed and the grown-ups 
sneered; but he had a dream; he was rich in a great 
dream; and that dream was like a burning bush in 
his life, and it led him on like a beacon light and 
it lighted his pathway. 

And under the magic thrill of that dream De- 
mosthenes became the greatest orator of his day 
and age, and his name has gone down to posterity 
as the gigantic figure of a world-orator. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was a weak, timid, cowering 
child. Napoleon was weak and sickly and a coward 
in his childhood, but he had a dream, a dream that 
he would conquer the world. He had a burning 
bush of a dream in his soul and before he died he 
became the master of the world. 
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Theodore Roosevelt was a weak and sickly boy. 
Other boys laughed at him and made fun of him. 
Everywhere he went people looked with pity upon 
this flabby-chested, thin-legged, panting boy. He 
dreamed that some day he would be an all-around 
man; strong physically; a leader of men; a con- 
queror; and the world knows well the accomplish- 
ment of that tremendous dream. The world knows 
how Roosevelt became the actual embodiment of 
“The Strenuous Life’; how he became a giant 
physically, one who put to shame his army officers 
and who rode side by side with the cowboys of the 
plains; one who became a world-hero because of his 
physical, mental and moral strength! 

So may we all of us—every one of us—have 
in our eternal souls the every-day burning bush of 
dreams to light our pathways. 


“Finding upon our pilgrim way 
A burning bush for every day!” 


Division Three 
THE BURNING BUSH OF SELF-DISCOVERY 


The scientist has discovered many fascinating 
things. He has discovered electricity and harnessed 
it for his uses, lighting the world and turning the 
wheels of commerce with its power. 

Electricity was always there. God had created 
it millions of years before man discovered it. Man 
even now does not know much about it but he has 
learned enough to use it a little. 
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Steam was always a possibility. Man lived for 
thousands of years before he discovered steam, with 
all of its possibilities of power for his good. Then 
suddenly he discovered steam, and steam has trans- 
formed his world. 

Radium was always there waiting to be discov- 
ered. Man was a long time about it but finally he 
discovered radium with all of its marvelous qual- 
ities; a romance in itself; a discovery that has 
thrilled the hearts of humanity. 

Oil and gas were always down there in the veins 
of the earth waiting for man. God put them there 
zeons ago for man’s good and benefit, but man was 
a tediously long time in finding these things that 
God had put away for him and only after zons and 
ages did he stumble on them and make this great 
discovery that God had held waiting for him. 

The radio is perhaps the most thrilling of the 
modern discoveries. Every day we learn some new 
thing about it. We have now learned that we can 
actually send the tremendous electrical power from 
Niagara over the radio without wires. We have 
also learned that we can send photographs by wire- 
less and that we can take the human voice from the 
wireless, capture it again on a record, and reproduce 
it so that it makes a fifty per cent better reproduc- 
tion than the phonograph. 

And now we have come to the greatest discovery 
that man has made. It means more than all of these 
scientific discoveries put together. Man has delved 
into the material and the physical world to its 
depths, but he has never really discovered himself. 
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That is the greatest discovery of the age. When 
man dips down into his own soul and begins to know 
himself and his own power and his own mind and 
his own heart; when man begins to discover his own 
capacity for work and his own capacity for achieve- 
ment, and his own infinite capacity for love, then he 
shall be said to have made the great discovery of 
himself. 

One writer says, “It is wonderful to have a high- 
powered car but it is more wonderful to have a 
high-powered man!” 

He says again, “It is wonderful to develop the 
resources of our earth; our mines; our gold and coal 
and oil; but it is even more wonderful to develop the 
resources of our minds and human souls.” 

And may I add: “It is wonderful to study the 
biological evolution of man from the beginning but 
it is even more wonderful to discover the spiritual 
growth of mankind, his mind and soul.” 

It is wonderful to know of how strong a man is 
physically but it is even more wonderful to find his 
possibilities mentally and spiritually! 

We have a science now that helps man to discover 
himself and that is the science of psychology. No 
father or mother knows a child unless he knows the 
science of psychology. No preacher knows his own 
folks unless he knows the science of psychology. 
No teacher knows her pupils unless she knows the 
science of psychology. No preacher knows folks 
unless he knows the science of psychology. 

You weuld think that an organist was a fool if 
that organist announced that he would give a great 
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organ recital on a certain night and he didn’t know 
a single thing about an organ, the instrument on 
which he was supposed to play. If he sat down, 
after getting a crowd to hear him, and just rambled 
over the keys of that organ without knowing a single 
thing about the foot pedals or the keys, we would 
call him a fool and likely mob him for deceiving 
us. 

If a man came to our town who looked like a 
violinist and announced that he would give a violin 
recital and got a great crowd and then didn’t know a 
single thing about the delicate instrument on which 
he was to play we would call him a fool. 

But that is exactly what most of us do. 

The average preacher attempts to play on the 
organ of the human soul; a great and beautiful 
musical instrument, with every human key alert to 
be played on, with every white heart vibrant to his 
touch, and he stumbles clumsily along, jamming his 
big feet down on a pedal here, and bulging his awk- 
ward fists at a stop there and pulling out the wrong 
stop half of the time, making hideous noise instead 
of celestial music. 

The average parent does the same thing and then 
wonders why it is that he doesn’t succeed better as 
a parent. He plays a delicate human organ with- 
out knowing a single thing about the keys or the 
stops or the soul of that instrument. He knows 
nothing of the effect of time on his child-organ; 
he knows not that at certain seasons and periods in 
that child’s life, certain stops have to be left un- 
used and certain stops have to be handled tenderly 
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and with gentle touch to get the best out of them. 
The average parent blunders along like a cobbler at 
the delicate organ of a child’s soul. 

The same is true of a teacher—Sunday school 
and day school. They attempt to play on the deli- 
cate organ of a child’s soul without knowing any- 
thing about either music or notes or the instrument 
that they attempt to play. God pity them and God 
pity us and God pity the child. 

No preacher, teacher, or parent has any right to 
deal with such a delicate instrument until he has 
studied the law of psychology. 

Some of us get by because we play well “‘by ear” 
but that is a haphazard way to run a church or a 
child or a school. It is only now and then that one 
becomes a great—truly great—musician by “ear.” 
Great musicians come by toil, labor, love, and sacri- 
fice in learning the instrument on which they play. 

So I say that ‘“‘discovery of one’s self” is the 
next great discovery of humanity. 

That is another one of the burning bushes of 
every day for preacher and teacher and parent and 
each one of us. When we actually know something 
about our own powers, miracles within open up to 
us and we shall shout with the joy of 

“Finding upon our pilgrim way 
19 


A burning bush for every day! 


Olive Shreiner’s parable sums it all up. I close 
with that: If I remember rightly, Olive Shreiner 
tells this story in her book, “Dreams”: A woman 
soon to become a mother wanders out over the veldt 
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and is lost in a mist. The mist takes the shape of 
a mighty presence. “If I touch you,” it says, “your 
child will find wealth.” She passes on. A second 
shape speaks: “If I touch you, your child will find 
fame.” And so on. But finally a strange shape 
appears. “And if I touch you,” it says, “your child 
will have neither fame nor wealth, power nor suc- 
cess. But he will always see a light beyond the 
horizon, and he will always hear a voice calling him. 
And he will set after the voice and the vision, but as 
he reaches them, and is succeeding, lo, beyond the 
horizon a new light, and in his ears a new voice. 
And he must leave what he is doing and go.” And 
the woman murmurs, “But what gift will my child 
receive?” “This,” says the shape, ‘when he looks 
at the dust he will always see the beautiful in it. 
In the real he will see the dream.” The woman 
weeps. “Touch me,” she says. And the shape 
touches her. 

So God gives us a burning bush for every day if 
we watch. If we cry out like the mother in the 
Shreiner dream, ‘““Touch me! Touch me, God of 
love! Touch me! Make me see Thy burning bushes 
every day, all along the way of life!” 

“Let me see the burning bush of intuition, the 
burning bush of a great dream, and the burning 
bush of my own powers through self-discovery!” 

“Light my pathway, God of burning bushes, as 
Thou didst light the path of Moses long ago and as 
Thou hast lighted the paths of all who will search 
for Thee. Light my pathway with burning bushes 
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every day! 


CuaptTer VII 
Motherhood and Calvary 


JoHN 19:26: “When Jesus therefore saw his 


mother.” 


SyMpHoNIC SERMON THEME: 
“O mother, when I think of thee, 


°Tis but a step to Calvary!” 

The mother of Jesus was at Calvary. She did 
not desert her Son even though He was dying the 
death of a criminal between two thieves. She had 
followed Him although He was being hanged on the 
“highest hill”: 


“If I were hanged on the highest hill 

I know whose love would follow me still; 
Mother o’ mine! 
Mother o’ mine!” 


And the love of the mother of Jesus followed 
Him still to the crest of Calvary in spite of the fact 
that, so far as the world was concerned, He was a 
criminal and an outcast; despised and rejected of 
men; hated and hooted; spat upon and sat upon; 
derided and desecrated; scorned and sneered at. 

I think that the real test of loye is that test. I 
have seen men and women who would stick by a 


husband, or a child, or a friend until that testing 
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time; but when others were condemning, and when 
the law had said that he was a criminal, and when 
the mob and the rabble were crying out against him, 
somehow the contagion of that mob made cowards 
of love and love too began to cry out, “Crucify 
him! Crucify him?’ 

It is easy enough to love a man or a child when 
everybody else loves him, or when everything goes 
well and all men speak kindly of him; it is easy 
enough to love a child or a man or a woman when 
society eulogizes him, but the real test of a woman’s 
love is when a child or a man is arrested and cast 
into jail, tried, sentenced and crucified, whether that 
trial be fair or not. That is the supreme test of 
love; and like most mothers, thank God, the mother 
of Jesus stood the test and stuck to Him unto the 
end. 

And in so doing the mother of Jesus herself suf- 
fered as He suffered; the mother of Jesus partook as 
He partook of the bitter gall in the lifted cup of 
hate; the mother of Jesus felt on her own brow the 
biting prick of the cruel thorns; the mother of 
Jesus felt the nails driven in her own hands as she 
heard the thud of the big hammers and the crunch- 
ing of the nails in His hands; the mother of Jesus 
felt the spikes in her own feet as they were driven 
into the feet of her own Son; the mother of Jesus 
felt also the spear thrust in her own side as the 
soldier flung his spear at the Master; the mother of 
Jesus too cried out in her mother’s soul, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me!” 

There isn’t a mother or a father who will not 
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testify that my psychology is as sure as sunlight. 
There isn’t a father or a mother who has stood by 
and watched one of his or her own children suffer 
who did not come from the operating room wet 
with sweat—the sweat of blood—weak with ex- 
haustion. 

I know of one mother who stood by while her 
little boy was operated on for a mastoid. She 
watched the skilled doctors hammer away the bone 
from the little fellow’s head. She knew enough 
about physiology to know that at one time those doc- 
tors, with their little silver mallets and their steel 
chisels, were within a fraction of an inch of the fa- 
cial nerve, which if cut would twist the child’s face 
for life; that they were within a fraction of an inch 
of a branch of the jugular vein, which if they severed 
might mean death; were within a fraction of an 
inch of that child’s delicate brain matter, which if 
they penetrated, might mean instant death. And 
as she watched these men work; as she heard the 
hammer of the steel chisels on her own baby’s bone, 
bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh; as she heard her 
baby’s deep breathing under the anesthesia; as she 
heard him groan now and then; do you mean to tell 
me that that mother’s suffering was not even more 
intense than the suffering of her baby boy? Yes, 
the mother of Jesus was crucified on the cross of 
Calvary when her Son was crucified. 

I know something of what it means to see your 
own flesh and blood laid out on an operating table. 
I know something of what the sensation of seeing a 
little brave face grow white with an unknown fear 
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as that child breathes deep according to her instruc- 
tions without a cry. I know something of what it 
means to see a baby form relax into unconsciousness, 
and then to see the skilled knife of a surgeon cut and 
cut and cut with quick, deft, certain, movements; 
and to see blood and to hear baby cries and then to 
see a child suffer and cry and groan and sob with 
pain. I know too something of what it means to 
come home after four hours of that kind of an ex- 
perience to find my own clothes wet with perspira- 
tion, and to feel weak with expended energy. I 
know something of the feeling that is always in any 
father’s or mother’s heart, which cries out and cries 
out and cries out, day and night, when one’s own 
child is sick or has to suffer, ‘Oh, if I could only bear 
the suffering myself, how gladly would I do it! Oh, 
if I could only bear the suffering in my own flesh and 
bone, how eagerly I would lay my own body on the 
operating table!” 

I was in a hospital once and down at the end of 
the hall with a little girl, There was something 
serious the matter with her little eyes. She had 
been in the hospital a month and was so sweet that 
she had won the hearts of everybody in the hos- 
pital. But each day the doctors in charge had to 
come to clean out her eyes. It was a terribly pain- 
ful thing each day, but it had to be done to save 
her eyes. The baby would not let the doctor touch 
her until her mother had come each time. When 
she saw the doctor come she immediately began to 
cry for her mother. 

Each day her mother came and held her hand, 
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saying over and over to the child, “Mother is here, 
darling! Mother is here!” 

And the baby’s voice screamed, ‘Mother! 
Mother! I want my mother! I want my mother! 
Stay with me, mother! Stay with me, mother! I 
want my mother!” So intense was its pain that it 
forgot that its mother was there and the mother kept 
saying, “Mother is here, darling! Mother is here, 
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darling!” between her sobs. “Mother is here, dar- 
ling! It will soon be over, darling!” 

One morning I happened to be coming down the 
stairs from seeing a member of the church who was 
there, and I saw the mother sitting there holding her 
baby’s hand, her face white, her eyes full of tears, a 
look of agony back of those tears, and a nurse said 
to me, as I looked on a minute, ““The mother suffers 
more than the child every day!” 

And I replied, “Yes, in such a case, the mother 
always suffers!” 

And it is because of this human psychology that 
I say that back there on the hill of lonely Calvary 
the mother of Jesus suffered too on Calvary’s cross. 

A couplet that has sung its way into my heart for 
many a day sums up this great mother psychology 
better than I can do it: 


“OQ Mother, when I think of thee, 


y? 


*Tis but a step to Calvary! 


HER MERCY IS LIKE HIS MERCY 


“His mercy endureth forever” is a beautiful Bib- 
lical phrase that is repeated a thousand times, I 
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believe, by direct word and implication as typify- 
ing the spirit of Jesus, the Christ. Little is said 
of the mercy of Jesus turning into anger. Much is 
said of the fact that Jehovah will not always keep 
His patience, but little is said or implied that Jesus 
will ever cease to have mercy. 

From one end of the life of Jesus to the other 
there is an unending panorama of patience and 
mercy. He never seems to find a man or a woman 
so deep in sin or so wicked or so mean that it strains 
His mercy. One might cite the instance of the 
leper, with his loathsome disease, or the story of 
the woman taken in adultery, or that of the prodigal 
son, or that of the forgiving of the thieves on the 
cross; and we know that “His mercy endureth for- 
ever 

There is even the beautiful legend of the “Ballad 
of Lost Souls” by John Oxenham. It is a story of 
the soul of Judas Iscariot, which is doomed forever 
to carry the body of Judas Iscariot to the end of 
time. It is the story of how he is despised of all 
men, even of the ghosts with which he has to associ- 
ate. It is the story of how he flung the body into 
the mire and swamp and of how it ever returned to 
him to be borne on his weary back until doomsday. 
It is the story of how he came crawling to the 
Master at a great feast where all the disciples had 
gathered with Christ. Light streamed from the 
room. It poured out through the windows and in 
its pathway crawled the soul of Judas Iscariot with 
the body of Judas Iscariot on its back bearing him 
down. It is the story of how Judas cried out: 
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“I wotted not! I wotted not! 
Dear Master, take me in!” 


It is the story of how the other outcasts came 
along and heard him crying out and flayed him with 
their bodies and drove him from the path of light. 
But Jesus heard his crying and Jesus came out of 
the room where the feast was being held and said: 


““And—then—a vision—and a voice— 
And the Word made manifest, 

‘Lay down thy load where I abode 
And I will give you rest!” 


Yes, it was well said of Jesus that “His mercy 
endureth forever.” 

And who does not recognize in this wonderful 
sentence the spirit of a real mother? Who cannot 
give illustration after illustration of the patience 
and the mercy of a mother which is undying. Never 
a mother lived, who was a real mother, who did not 
have that quality of the Master in her heart about 
which it could be said, “Her mercy endureth for- 
ever.” 


“Yes, mother, when I think of thee, 


9? 


’Tis but a step to Calvary! 


IN HER COMFORT SHE IS LIKE UNTO HIS COMFORT 


“So will I comfort you,” is the word of the 
Master repeated over and over again from time to 
time. He was a comforting Savior. In sorrow 
He was always near to those who were His own. 
To-day He is near to comfort in sorrow and heart- 
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ache; to-day He is still ever eager to speak com- 
fort to those who are in need of Him. 

Jesus was the fulfillment of the Old Testament 
admonition of God the Father, “Comfort ye, com- 
fort ye my people.” God knew that the world 
needed comforting more than it needed most any- 
thing else and He cried out in His sympathetic 
heart, through the prophet, “Comfort ye, comfort 
ye my people’’; and Jesus knew that that cry was 
in the heart of His Father and Jesus knew that the 
world needed comforting so He came down into 
the world to do that thing for His Father. 

And when He came He went about ‘‘comforting 
My people.” He found a man who could not see 
and He said to that man, “Don’t worry any more 
- about your blindness. Don’t worry any more be- 
cause you cannot see your child’s face and your 
wife’s look of love. Don’t worry any more for I 
have come to comfort you; to give you sight that 
you may see.” 

And He found a woman who had been sick with 
an issue of blood for many years and this was the 
big anxiety of her life, such an anxiety that she 
was never free from worrying about; such an 
anxiety that she said to herself time and time 
again, “Oh, if I could only be made well, how 
happy I would be!” 

And the Master came and said, “You needn’t 
worry any longer about your sickness for I will 
stop the issue of blood. I have come to comfort 
you.” 

And He found a man who could not walk. This 
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had been his one great anxiety all his life. He 
used to watch other people run and leap and play. 
From boyhood he had. been this way and it had 
deprived him of much happiness and Jesus said to 
him, “You needn’t worry any longer for I have 
come to comfort you!” 

And He found a man whose daughter was dead. 
If ever there was a man who needed comforting 
it was he. This daughter was the apple of his 
eye. This daughter was more than life to him. 
This daughter was the dream and the hope of all 
his life. Jesus heard of his sorrow and came to 
him and said, “Weep not any more, for I have 
come to comfort you. God sent me for this very 
purpose. I have come to comfort you in your 
sorrow.” Then He raised that daughter from the 
dead. 

Who does not remember a hundred times when 
a mother comforted a child! 

There was a day long ago when a marble was 
lost or a doll or a dish was broken and a child’s 
heart wept as if the end of the world had come. 
It was a child’s tragedy that would never be more 
real in later life. It was a heart-breaking experi- 
ence. Whose arms comforted them? Mother’s! 

Whose lips kissed the tears away? Mother’s! 

Whose hand smoothed back the strands of hair 
from a weeping, tear-stained face? Mother’s! 

Whose arms stole about a sobbing little body? 
Mother’s! 

Whose breast pillowed a fevered, weary head 
and face until sleep came? Mother’s! 
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Whose voice sang sweet, low songs of comfort? 
Mother’s! 

Who does not remember a hundred times when 
we were older grown, and real sorrow came: a hus- 
band proved untrue; a baby cold in death; a child 
sick and fevered; a business tragedy? 

Whose lips kissed a man’s fevered, anxious brow 
then? Mother’s! 

Whose heart understood everything and, al- 
though she could not advise in a business way, 
whose very heart of sympathy made everything 
clearer? Mother’s! 

Whose voice gave new courage? Mother’s. 

Whose faith gave new hope? Mother’s. 

And it is because of this that we hear the echo 
in our hearts of the words of Christ, “So will I 
comfort you,” and it is because of this that we 
recognize the Christ-like qualities of the true 
mother and say with the poet: 


“Yes, mother, when I think of thee, 


yo? 


*Tis but a step to Calvary! 


IT WAS HER LOVE THAT WAS CHRIST-LIKE LOVE 


One need not talk much of the love of Christ 
for that needs not to be talked about. It is 
acknowledged. It is like trying to say that the 
sun is warm, or that the sun is the mother of all 
energy. That is such an acknowledged fact that 
it sounds foolish to attempt to talk about it or to 
describe it. 
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And so it is with talking about mother love. 
That is the very essence of motherhood; that is the 
very heart of the very word, mother. The very 
word itself suggests love. 

I would like some day to have a contest. I 
would offer a prize to all the world to give me the 
best synonym of love. I would offer a prize of a 
million dollars for the two best synonyms of love. 
I wonder if I offered that prize what would be the 
two answers that would be sent in? 

If I offered a prize for the best synonyms for 
the word cry, you would perhaps say, “Weep,” 
“Wail,” “Moan,” “Sob,” etc. If I asked for syno- 
nyms for the word ‘Fight,’ you would probably 
offer such words as “Battle,” “Scrap,” ‘Quarrel,’ 
“Dispute,” “Skirmish,” etc. 

But I ask for just two synonyms for the word 
“Love,” and I would give the prize to those who 
brought in the word “Christ”; and I need not tell 
you that I would grant the second prize to the 
one who brought in the word “Mother.” In a 
sense the words “Love” and “Christ” and ‘‘Mother” 
are synonymous in their essence. They all three 
mean the same. 

Once a friend asked a rich Roman matron—in 
those days when Rome was in its decadence and 
when the amount of gold or fine jewels that a 
woman possessed marked her social standing, 
in those days when fine clothes and diamonds 
and property gave men and women their place 
in the social scale—to see her most precious jew- 
els. 
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She immediately gathered her children about her 
and said, ‘““These are my most precious jewels.” 

Thank God that even in the days of decadent 
Rome the spirit of mother love dominated the heart 
of even rich Roman matrons. The lust for money, 
the decadence of society will not kill the mother 
love when it is real to begin with. 

Few folks know that the great Boy Scout move- 
ment was given its religious bent because of the 
love of a mother for her boy. 

“When the Boy Scout movement began in 
America,” Bishop Taylor Smith says, “a big camp 
had been arranged, which was to include the 
youngest boys—boys of eight years. At seven 
o’clock on the first evening, one of the little boys 
came to the officer who was chief of the camp and 
said, saluting as he spoke, “Please, sir, my mother 
said if I came to camp, I was to go to bed at seven 
o'clock.’ 

“Very well,’ replied the chief, ‘go to bed!’ 

“* “And please, sir, my mother said that if I came 
to camp, I was to say my prayers.’ 

“Very well, my boy, say your prayers!” 

“Please, sir,’ said the scout, with his hand still 
raised in salute, ‘I always say my prayers at my 
mother’s knee; can I say them at yours?’ 

“The chief was so touched that he took the boy 
aside in the woods, and there they prayed together. 
From that time the Boy Scout movement became a 
religious movement, although it had not started 
along those lines.” 

A mother’s Christian love had reached out even 
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into this great movement and had unconsciously 
touched it with Christian worship. 

I write a Mothers’ Day poem each year. I have 
given you several of them. I read every mother 
poem that I find anywhere and they are all beau- 
tiful. I seldom see a mother poem that fails to 
touch the heights of poetry somewhere. Men may 
write on some themes and fail miserably, but some- 
how any crude kind of a poet or verse-maker rises 
to supreme heights on the theme of mother. But 
every year I go back to Kipling’s “Mother o’ Mine” 
to catch the mother spirit all in three short verses. 
You can find no poem that quite sums up the spirit 
of a mother’s love; the sacrifices that it will make, 
the depth to which it reaches, the ignominy that it 
will suffer like that poem of a mother’s love: 


“If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
I know whose tears would come down to me; 
Mother o’ mine! 
Mother o’ mine! 
“If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
I know whose prayers would follow me still ; 
Mother o’ mine! 
Mother o’ mine! 
“Tf I were damned o’ body and soul, 
I know whose love would make me whole; 
Mother o’ mine! 
Mother o’ mine!” 


And somehow that love, so like the love of the 
Christ in its willingness to give all, makes us cry 
out again with the poet: 
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“O mother, when I think of thee, 


1? 


°Tis but a step to Calvary! 


MOTHER SUFFERING AND PAIN IS LIKE CHRIST 
SUFFERING AND PAIN 


From the beginning of her life unto its end a 
mother sacrifices for her offspring. Hers is a sac- 
rificial existence and through her suffering we are 
saved. In the great cycle of the life of Christ 
there was a mother’s pain at one end and Christ’s 
pain at the other end. A mother suffered that 
Christ might come into the world and Christ suf- 
fered that that world might be saved. 

I knew a big strong college fellow once. I played 
side by side with him on the football team. He 
was dark-eyed and black-haired. He was six feet, 
four inches tall. He was a bull for line plung- 
ing. His name was Bill McQuiston. He was 
ruthless. He seemed to be as hard as granite when 
he played football. He was known and feared in 
three states. To look at him one would think that 
that fellow would rather hurt a man than not hurt 
him. But there was one tender spot in his hard, 
cold make-up. It was when we got to talking 
about our mothers. Once I saw tears in his eyes. 
I wondered at it, but did not say anything. After 
being with him two years on the football trips I 
got chummy with him and did not hesitate to ask 
him why, whenever we mentioned the word 
“Mother,” it seemed to break him all up. 

He said, “My mother died when I was born. 
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She gave her life that I might live. She was 
offered her choice. It was a case of my life or 
hers, so my father has told me many times. My 
life or hers and she chose. She gave her life that 
I might have mine. I never hear the word 
‘Mother’ that it does not bring the tears to my 
eyes. I am ashamed of it at times, but I cannot 
help it. The very thought of what my mother did 
for me fills my soul with a deep sense of reverence 
and love and before I know it, try as I may, the 
tears come!” 

It is a beautiful touch, that in Ralph Connor’s 
book, “The Sky Pilot in No Man’s Land”; that 
touch that tells of how the young preacher and his 
father who were chums up in the plains of Canada 
had one sacred day when together they rode their 
horses alone out to the little fenced-in God’s Acre 
in the prairie, miles from civilization. It was there 
that the mother was laid. She had given her life 
when the young preacher was born. That was a 
sacred pilgrimage that this father and son made 
together. They stayed all day in sacred memory 
of her sacrifice. 


John Masefield focuses it all: 


“In the dark womb where I began 

My mother’s life made me a man. 
Through all the months of human birth 
Her beauty fed my common earth. 

I cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 

But through the death of some of her.” 


Cuapter VIII 
I Have Grown Taller To-day 


Hesrews 2:9: “But we see Jesus!” 


SymMpHoNIC SERMON THEME: 
“Come now, be content; 
I shall be only a little taller than when I went.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem, ‘““The Concert,” 
from the “The Harp-Weavers,” is an unusually 
beautiful poem with a striking spiritual implication 
which I want to use as a setting for this symphonic 
sermon. 

This young girl poet tells her lover, or her hus- 
band—or both, likely both for she has but recently 
been married—that she wants to go to the concert. 
The husband wants to go along, but this girl says 
no. Why? 


“Because you are too much my lover. 
You would put yourself 
Between me and the song.” 


She tells him that if she goes alone her body will 
die in the chair as she listens to the beautiful music 
and she will be re-made in her body and in her soul. 

Armies will march for her in the music. A town 


will be stormed where women wait their lovers 
124 
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from battle. Up the line a silver runner will 
come bearing a white banner. That runner shall 
be a white Sir Galahad. 

It will all be a beautiful picture and something 
will happen to her soul because she has spent an 
evening with beautiful music. 

She tells her lover what will have happened to 
her: 


“Come now, be content, 
I will come back to you, I swear I will; 
And you will know me still. 
I shall be only a little taller 
Than when I went.” 


Let us use this as a symphonic theme: 


“Come now, be content, 
I shall be only a little taller than when I went.” 


Paul is writing to the Hebrews. He is trying 
to tell the Hebrews how they can grow a little 
taller in their souls. The whole of Hebrews is try- 
ing to set forth that great and adventuring truth 
of how to make people taller than they were in 
their souls. 

The Bible has said somewhere that nobody by 
merely wishing it, or by thinking it, can add one 
inch to their physical stature. That is very plain. 
The Bible wasn’t written particularly to add cubits 
to weight or inches to stature but it was written to 
make folks taller in their spiritual lives. 

So Paul tells the Hebrews that they can grow 
taller, and he gives them the definition of how to 
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grow taller in their souls. It is a simple definition. 
It only has four words in it: 

“But we see Jesus!” 

And seeing Jesus we have grown taller in our 
souls. Nobody can see Jesus and not grow taller 
in their lives and in their immortal souls. 


“Come now, be content, 
I shall be only a little taller than when I went.” 


Division One 
LOVERS OF GIANTS WE HUMAN BEINGS BE 


I have always loved giants. That is a human 
trait, that we do love to look upon giants. 

My favorite literature was “Jack the Giant 
Killer” for a good many years, and then came 
“Gulliver’s Travels” with its great giants. I have 
always liked giants. I think that we all do. 

We like them because we think that we grow a 
little taller by seeing them. We human beings 
like anything that is physically big. 

We like such words as titanic, gigantic, colossal, 
stupendous, tremendous; we like to use these 
words and to muse on them, and to let them roll 
over our lips like mighty water-falls of Yosemite 
or Niagara. We like big things, tall things, 
gigantic things. 

We like big ships—Mauretania, Titanic; they 
fascinate us with their very bigness. 

We like to talk and think about the most power- 
ful engines or motors that the world builds. I 
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remember with what fascination we got out of our 
train in the Colorado mountains to look at two big 
Mogul mountain engines because they told us that 
they were the biggest engines that were ever made 
on this old earth. They were impressive. They 
were colossal. They were awe-inspiring. The very 
bigness of them thrilled me. I climbed up into the 
cab like a spellbound boy and felt of the levers 
and looked into the furnace doors and had a quaky 
feeling as if in the presence of some gigantic 
earthly God. 

We like to think of the biggest thing there is 
on earth. Even the tallest building fascinates us. 
Even the biggest stove on earth attracts attention 
on our avenue just because it is the biggest thing 
of its kind, even though it is only an advertising 
idea. We point it out and we look at it with awe. 

We have in Detroit the biggest of a good many 
things. We have the biggest office building in the 
world, the biggest stove, the biggest filtration plant, 
the biggest sewer, the biggest output of automo- 
biles on earth, the biggest drug manufacturing con- 
cern, the largest output of varnishes and paints, 
and we brag about it. 

We human beings like the idea of big things. 
We like to gaze upon an El] Capitan just because 
it looms up against the skies. We also like to 
gaze upon a Washington Monument or a Bunker 
Hill Monument. 

But the big thing that fascinates us most of all 
is Mt. Everest or Mt. Shasta, because they are 
true giants. We like to stand and look upon them 
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and grow taller in our souls because we have 
thought upon them and seen them and tried to 
climb them, and had our souls lifted up by them. 

We are worshipers of giants, and we do not con- 
fine this worship of bigness to things, thank God! 
We are instinctively wiser than that. 

And why is it that we human beings worship 
giants and bigness; why is it that we would rather 
look upon a gigantic Sequoia, the largest and the 
oldest living thing on earth, than we would upon 
a scrub oak? 

Why is it that we prefer to visit a Niagara than 
a sylvan stream or a brook-fed waterfall? 

Why is it that we would rather see a Mt. Everest 
than a Mt. Washington? 

It is because we know that we shall have grown 
taller because we look upon these colossal things. 
We know that once having looked upon them, we 
can never be the same little souls again. It is 
because they lift us up and make giants of us: 


“Come now, be content, 
We shall be only a little taller than when we went.” 


And so shall it be, when we have looked upon 
the colossal Christ, and the sky-high cross of white 
on which He died; we shall have grown taller: 


$99 


“For we have seen Jesus! 
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Division Two 


WE HUMAN BEINGS ARE INSTINCTIVELY HERO 
WORSHIPERS 


Every keen writer who knows the heart of hu- 
manity comes to the final conclusion that we are 
instinctive hero worshipers. 

We like to read such books as Carlyle’s “Heroes 
and Hero Worship.” We like to think on great 
men as much as we like to think on great things. 

We like instinctively to read after a writer who 
can introduce us to truly great men. We like Car- 
lyle’s “Essay on Goethe”; we like to read his sev- 
eral volumes of “Frederick the Great.” 

Carlyle takes four volumes to encompass Fred- 
erick the Great. Then he takes another two vol- 
umes to encompass Oliver Cromwell. 

I like to read Carlyle. I never read him that I 
do not grow taller. I find something Olympian 
about Carlyle, and I think that Carlyle is Olym- 
pian because he is always thinking about Olympian 
men and writing about them and dreaming about 
them and trying to interpret them to the world. 
Thomas Carlyle will live in literature because he 
wrote greatly about great men; colossal men; men 
who stood out above their time like gigantic moun- 
tain ranges. 

Carlyle’s books might be called Literary Moun- 
tain Ranges of the great mountain peak men of 
his age! 

We like to let our minds dwell on Napoleons, 
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on Cromwells, on Lincolns, on Hugos, on Shake- 
speares, on Marlowes, on Hawthornes, on Ruskins, 
on Carlyles, on Goethes, on Schillers, on Roose- 
velts! 

There is something that appeals to us in Moses, 
that gigantic first prophet of industrial justice, as 
he walks across the first pages of the Holy Writ 
with the thundering tread of the liberator of many 
peoples, his brow slit with Jovian thunders, and 
his face lit with Heavenly lightnings. 

There is a colossal marble statue of Moses by 
Michael Angelo, a statue of great dimension. He 
has carved the story of Moses in eternal marble; 
with long shaggy hair, giant brow and cheek bones, 
with lightning flashing from his eyes; with a mas- 
sive pair of shoulders; Moses, the Law Giver, with 
a law book in his hands and a far-away look in his 
eyes; a great awe-inspiring figure that once having 
seen one never forgets—this marble statue of Moses 
by Angelo. 

I got much out of that Angelo statue that will 
never leave me. I used to walk past it every day 
when I was in the Boston Theological School. The 
gigantic figure of that Moses lives like burnished 
stars in my soul. I can never forget its lines; its 
massive contours, its tremendous brows, its Jovian 
thunder, its Olympian height. 

We like these great statues because they symbo- 
lize for us gigantic men. I have looked upon that 
massive St. Gaudens’ statue of Phillips Brooks, 
and I have been thrilled by it time after time. 
That statue represents a great soul, a great man, 
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and I have grown taller in looking upon it as it 
stands there in front of Phillips Brooks’ old church 
in Boston with lifted hand preaching the eternal 
gospel, with the cross of Christ behind him and the 
figure of Christ beside the cross. Back of the man, 
the Christ and the cross. That is a mountain-like 
group. 

I have looked upon a colossal St. Gaudens’ statue 
of Lincoln in Chicago, and upon another one in 
Hodgensville, and upon many statues of Lincoln 
and somehow they are all big no matter what size, 
or of what dimensions they are. 

There is even a puny little bronze statue of Lin- 
coln out at the Lincoln Motor works that I ridicule 
to Mr. Ford, but even that plaything looks big be- 
cause Lincoln was a colossus. We cannot even 
look upon a feeble statue of Lincoln that looks 
small to us, because Lincoln himself was so great 
that nothing can dwarf him. 

Lorado Taft has done a statue of an Indian out 
in the West; an Indian that is something like fifty 
feet tall. It is a great stone Indian looking down 
over a river and valley that winds and sings. That 
is one of the most colossal statues that was ever 
carved by the hand of man. But it had a worthy 
sculptor because Lorado Taft is a colossal man, and 
we grow bigger by contemplating this work and its 
creator. 

Once I visited the state capitol at Harrisburg, 
and Barnard has done a series of marble giants that 
loom above the entrance of that beautiful building 
so big that they are awe-inspiring. Amazon women, 
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and giant men, three times life-size, telling the tre- 
mendous story of the state in marble. Whoever 
sees this group of statuary at the entering in of 
Pennsylvania’s capitol will never forget the im- 
pression they make of awe and grandeur. The 
very bigness of them makes one bigger to see 
them. ‘Their very tallness makes us taller to see 
them. 

So is it with the characters of the Bible. Moses 
is followed by Isaiah. He somehow seems to be 
the giant of all the prophets. We think of him 
as something colossal. 

Then comes John, the Forerunner, and Jesus and 
Paul and John, the Seer of Patmos—and, in be- 
tween, the other giants of the Bible. 

The world has looked upon these gigantic stat- 
ues for many ages, and the world is continually 
growing taller because the world gazes upon these 
great souls. 


“Come now, be content, 
I shall be only a little taller than when I went!” 


For “we have seen Jesus,’ and we are taller 
because of that sight of Him. 


Division Three 


WE HAVE GROWN TALLER IN OUR SOULS BY 
LOOKING UPON SPIRITUAL GIANTS 


I believe that this sermon teaches us that no 
human being can look upon a spiritual thing, can 
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be in a spiritual place, can sit in a spiritual atmos- 
phere, and not grow taller thereby. 

Nobody can go to-a church and hear a sermon 
and not be taller in his soul by so doing. 

That is the reason why Mr. Ford says: “I like 
to hear a sermon. I like to go to church. No 
matter how poor the preacher is, it always does 
me good to go to church.” 

Mr. Ford said that to me in an interview and 
he meant what he said. He said it with great sin- 
cerity. He was expressing the thought of this 
sermon. No human being can go to a church 
service and not be taller thereby in his soul. 

Nobody can go to a prayer meeting and not be 
taller by going. I always notice the difference in 
a church membership between those who attend the 
prayer meeting regularly and those who do not. 
What is the difference? Those who go to the 
prayer meeting are always a little taller spiritually. 

They are the ones you find doing the work of 
the church; they are the loyal leaders; they are the 
load-lifters; they are the stalwart stand-bys; they 
are the ones who stick when pressure comes. They 
are the ones who are tall enough to live above the 
petty storms that sweep every church at times. 

I say unto you that I do not think that a human 
being could go through a whole month of our par- 
ticular kind of a prayer meeting without being 
taller in his soul. 

You cannot, year in and year out, listen to ser- 
mons and not be taller. That is the accumulative 
effect of preaching. That is why I find no heart 
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in Chautauqua and lyceum speaking. There is no 
continuity to it. It is here now and to-morrow 
there. There is no cumulative effect. But in 
preaching to the same crowd year in and year out, 
you see people growing taller in their souls. 

I am going to think of several people in this 
church for a few minutes. 

I know a boy. He started coming to this church 
three years ago. He was a shiftless, no-good boy 
who had been raised in a home of bootleggers, where 
he thought that it was just as right to drink as 
not. He started coming to St. Mark’s. Nothing 
spectacular happened. But after a while he began 
to perk up. He dressed better; he was cleaner in 
his physical appearance. He began to take on the 
look of a gentleman. He found a girl in the 
church. He began to show evidences of leadership. 
Now he is one of the finest-looking boys that I see 
about this church. Hee is self-respecting and every- 
body else respects him. What has done all of this 
for him? The cumulative effect of sermons, prayer 
meetings, the atmosphere of good people, the story 
of Christ, the story of the cross, in a grand cumu- 
lative growth. 


“Come now, be content, 
That boy is only a little taller than when he went.” 


for he “thas seen Jesus!” 

I know a little girl in this church whom I love. 
When I first came here she was such a shy, quiet 
child that I could not get her to smile. She was 
tiny and sweet and shy and afraid. 
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Now she is suddenly grown up. I am getting so 
I dare not kiss her cheek any more to get a speck 
of dirt off that she has carelessly left there. That 
is my reason for kissing the cheeks of my babies. 
I tell them that I see a speck of dirt that must be 
kissed off. 

But they soon get to an age when I must leave 
the kissing of the dirt from their cheeks to their 
parents and that is a sad day for me. 

This little girl that I have in mind has suddenly 
shot into young womanhood over night. It is a 
beautiful miracle to watch. It thrills me. She is 
clamoring for long dresses and her parents don’t 
want her to have them yet and neither do IJ. It 
seems as if we are losing our little girl. We put 
that off as long as possible and our eyes dim with 
tears at the thoughts of losing our little girl in the 
tobes of long dresses. 

I have watched that dear child grow up in this 
church in three years. I have watched a score of 
little girls grow up in three years. Every preacher 
has that experience. They shoot up and up and 
up like beautiful young saplings. 

Before you know it they have grown beyond you 
in physical stature. That is a miracle that we see 
in the church every day. 

And we also see another miracle. We see them 
grow taller in their souls as they grow taller in their 
beautiful bodies. We see their souls grow because 
they have been coming to church and prayer meet- 
ings; hearing sermons; hearing talk of great Bib- 
lical characters, Moses, Isaiah, John, and Jesus. 
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We want them to live in the church as if it were 
their home; we want them to be little artists paint- 
ing their own souls where they 


“Have real Saints to draw from, 
Magdeline, Peter and Paul; 

Where they work for an age at a sitting 
And never get tired at all.” 


And, before you know it, these beautiful chil- 
dren, these pulsing groups of young people, will 
grow taller in their souls because they have been 
raised in the church: 


“Come now, be content, 
I shall be only a little taller than when I went!” 


A man will be a little taller after he sees a beau- 
tiful painting; a man will be a little taller after 
he has listened to a symphony; a man will be a 
little taller after he has talked with a great soul in 
whatever walk of life; a man will be a little taller 
after he has heard a Fritz Kreisler; a man will be 
a little taller after he has listened to a Bishop 
Quayle; a man will be a little taller when he has 
read a great book; a man will be a little taller in 
his soul after he has talked with God. 

Every day as I drive out East Jefferson Avenue, 
I pass Rodin’s “The Thinker.” That experience 
makes me greater. I never look upon that tremen- 
dous piece of bronze that I do not grow bigger in 
my soul through seeing it. 

Every time I go to Chicago now I look up in 
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the sky and I see the beautiful Chicago Temple, 
with the highest church steeple on the earth. It is 
as beautiful as any cathedral in Europe. The 
architect has created a gem of church architec- 
ture. No wonder that Dr. Frank Crane used it 
as the theme of an editorial in the Hearst papers 
the other day. I have looked upon it a dozen 
times. 

When I rode in the Lloyd George parade through 
the streets of Chicago, we looked up at that mighty 
steeple and our souls grew taller in looking. Even 
the blasé English in the press car were thrilled by 
that steeple on our great Methodist church. It is 
not only colossal but it is beautiful. 

I remember that one English journalist ex- 
claimed, “It is the most beautiful thing I have 
seen in America!” 

After having seen Niagara Falls, and the gigantic 
buildings in New York, and the Washington monu- 
ment, this journalist said that our Chicago Temple 
Methodist steeple was the most beautiful thing he 
had seen in America on his first visit. 

That temple steeple will make Chicago taller in 
its soul. Set down right in the loop, in the very 
heart of business, it is not deserting the front line 
battle trenches. The very foundation holes that 
were dug to hold that building are figurative 
trenches for God on the front lines of the greatest 
battlefield that modern life affords; a modern 
American city down town; a field that many 
churches are deserting. No man shall ever look up 
at that steeple and not grow taller. 
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I never get tired of looking at our white and 
illuminated cross revolving against the night. I 
never cease to get a thrill out of its beautiful white 
form as it turns on our church top. 

I have seen it under a hundred conditions. The 
one night I was riding due west and caught a sight 
of the cross in the early dim gray of a winter eve- 
ning with a new and beautiful crescent moon di- 
rectly over it along the horizon and I shall never 
forget that sight. 

A few nights ago I saw it with a mass of black 
storm clouds against the horizon while the white 
light of that beautiful cross was flashing against 
that black background and that picture shall never 
fade. 

Now and then I have seen the cross in an early 
summer evening, with its white light against a rose 
sky—a beautiful and impressive contrast which has 
painted an undying picture on the canvas of my 
soul. 

Too, I have seen it evening after evening, with 
the fog from the lake swirling about it, like some- 
thing with a beautiful halo of light about it; dim, 
mysterious, beautiful; trying to penetrate the fog 
to show the way to humanity. 

In winter I have seen it with the snow sweeping 
against its white form, sweeping with tremendous 
force, but never once have I seen its lights unlighted 
or its form daunted. It has shone through all 
storms to light the way. 

I have seen its white lights with only a single 
evening star in the western skies, as if it would 
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reach up and chum with that star, so close they 
seemed to each other. 

I have looked upon that white and lighted cross 
for eight years now, and I never catch my first 
glimpse of it each evening that I do not get a 
spiritual thrill. I see it a dozen times every eve- 
ning and it always seems as if I had never seen it 
before in all my life. 

It always seems as if I were a weary storm- 
tossed sailor, buffeted and beaten by a storm at 
sea; and as if suddenly, after days and nights of 
despair, I had caught a sudden glimpse of this 
stately form and had cried out, as Satan in Faust, 
only that I had cried in love and hope: “The 
Cross! The Cross!” 

I never look upon that cross that I do not grow 
taller thereby. No man can look upon the cross 
of Christ without growing taller for did not He 
say, “And I, if I be lifted up on the cross, will 
draw all men unto me?” 

The other day I visited in my home town, 
Moundsville, West Virginia. There is a famous gov- 
ernment aviation field there. It is the only thing our 
little town can boast of that links it to the outside 
world. Every day army and government fliers stop 
off on that landing field for fuel and orders. ‘There 
is a wireless connected with Washington and gen- 
eral headquarters. 

On this visit, just as I was going to bed one 
black, stormy night, I looked out of my window 
toward the river and the aviation field and, for the 
first time in my life, away up in the sky I saw 
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what seemed like a new planet. Only it went on 
and off at regular intervals. I was astonished. 

I called to my father, “What is that strange light 
in the sky down by the river?” 

Father answered, “That is a lighthouse for avi- 
ators.” 

That was my first sight of that modern thing—a 
lighthouse for aviators. It gave me a new adven- 
ture—a new thrill. I watched that lighthouse for 
aviators blinking through the darkness high over 
all other lights; up, seemingly, amid the stars. 

I asked if many aviators had landed at night and 
they told me that it was a frequent occurrence. I 
remembered the Very shells and lights at night 
during the war-time. 

I could imagine a sky-bird sailing up there—lost 
and alone in the awful stillness of the stars— 
watching for a place to land; and I could imagine 
the thrill of joy when he caught a sight of that 
light blinking away to guide him home. 

As I looked up at that light my soul grew taller. 

As we look up at the cross our souls grow taller. 
One can never see the form of Jesus Christ on the 
cross of Calvary—can never think on the sacrifice 
of the cross and not grow taller in his soul. That is 
the reason why the story of the cross never grows 
old or stale. That is the reason why we love to 
hear: 


“Tell me the old, old story 
Of unseen things above, 
Of Jesus and His glory, 
Of Jesus and His love; 
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Tell me the story simply 
As to a little child, 

For I am weak and weary 
And helpless and defiled.” 


The story of the cross never grows old to hu- 
manity no matter how often it is told in story, 
song, and poem; in play or book. 

Why?* Because we are hero worshipers, and be- 
cause we instinctively know that whenever we hear 
that story we grow a little taller in our souls. 

When we come home from hearing that story 
we can say to those we love: 


“Come now, be content, 
I have grown a little taller than when I went.” 


for I ‘“‘have seen Jesus.” 


Division Four 


WE GROW TALLER BECAUSE PEOPLE HAVE 
FAITH IN US 


I have read somewhere that a dwarf on a giant’s 
shoulders is taller than the giant himself. 

Therefore, I have grown taller because I have 
climbed up on the shoulders of a Hugo who wrote 
Les Misérables; I have grown taller because I have 
climbed up on the mighty shoulders of a Raphael, 
an Angelo, a Leonardo da Vinci; a Mazinni, a 
Garibaldi, a Cavour. I have climbed up on the 
giant shoulders of folks who had faith in me and 
their faith has made me taller than a giant. 
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Many things will make us taller, but there is 
one thing above all other things and that is the 
faith that people have in us. 

In the ‘Passing of the Third Floor Back” came 
a Christ-like man into a cheap boarding house and 
re-made everybody in that boarding house by the 
simple expedient of having faith in them and tell- 
ing them of this faith; by expecting great things of 
them and telling them of that expectation that he 
had in them and they grew taller in that faith until 
they actually became all that he expected of them, 
and all that he had faith to believe that they could 
and would become. 

I have had a few people who had faith in me. 
One was an old school teacher now dead. She be- 
lieved in me from the beginning. She believed 
greatly in the future of a dirty, ragged, little boy, 
who wore an old cotton sweater that was never 
washed one whole winter, a sweater that stretched 
until the neck of it was big enough for ten boys; 
a sweater and a pair of pants with a hole in them; 
a pair of suspenders, with matches to hold the 
pants up instead of buttons. In that dirty, un- 
kempt, uncared-for, motherless boy, a woman, a 
teacher, had faith. The urge of that woman’s faith 
has been on my soul night and day since then, and 
every time I think of her faith in me I grow taller. 

There is another woman. Miss Mary Scott is 
her name. She took me under her wing when my 
mother died, when I was but a nine-year-old boy, 
although she was little more than a girl herself. 
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She put behind me the impelling power of her faith 
in me. 

She told me what I could do, and what I would 
do and never for a minute did she even assume that I 
would do anything other than go to college. It was 
because of that one woman’s faith, and hers alone, 
her great expectations for me, that I went to col- 
lege. 

Then it was because of another woman’s faith 
that I finished, and that was my wife. I was a 
rebel soul, and I decided that I didn’t need to finish 
college, and that I would show the world that a 
man could succeed even in the ministry without a 
degree. But I am glad that I went on and got a 
degree, and I am here saying that I went on because 
of my wife’s faith that I could and would. 

There has been a college professor—a Greek 
professor, Dr. W. A. Elliott—who has always 
given me the fine faith of loyalty and friendship. 
From time to time I have received letters from him 
when he has seen some writing of mine or when 
he has noted some humble achievement, and he has 
always kept me looking far ahead to greater things 
by his faith in me. 

I owe much to the faith that a fellow townsman 
and a brother minister of Detroit has had in me, 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. He has always expected 
such things of me as I have not had faith to expect 
of myself. He has pointed out to me a me that 
I did not always see. He has always said that I 
have something of a more gentle and more lyrical 
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quality in me than I myself suspected, and he has 
said it so often and his faith has been so firm that 
I have discovered that thing that he saw in me 
long ago. 

My college has had faith enough in me to give 
me a degree. That faith in me has made me 
taller. The faith of my friends has made me 
taller than I was. This faith has made me taller 
than I could ever have been without it. Like a 
mere pigmy I have stood on the shoulders of these 
giant faiths that my friends have had in me and I 
have been able to see far. 

Faith makes all of us taller, and I believe that 
mothers could make their children taller, wives 
could make their husbands taller, husbands could 
make their wives taller in their spirits with a little 
faith and confidence in them. Let us stop shooting 
negatives and shoot faith into the souls of those 
we love. 

God believes in me. That faith in me has lifted 
me up until I have been tall enough to touch the 
stars. 


Cuapter IX 


Star Trazls to the Christ Child 


MattHEew 2:9: “And lo, the star went before 
them.” 


SymMpHoNnic SERMON THEME: 
“I know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Introduction 


Trails are always fascinating things. The old 
Indian trails we followed with eager eyes of boy- 
hood, and mountain trails over snow-clad peaks to 
far-flung snowy tops that seem to touch the skies 
are always interesting to a traveler. 

Valley trails along river ways are a lure to the 
feet of the adventurer. Ocean trails that follow 
the meandering of the shore, over ledge and cliff, 
over sandy shore and through marshlands, always 
hold out a bewildering panorama of beauty and 
thrill. 

But the real adventurer is the one who walks the 
trails of the seashore and then walks the trails of 
the valley, and then walks the trails of the foot- 
hills; and then walks and climbs the trails of the 
mountain peaks; and then, not content, walks the 
trail of the stars straight up the Milky Way until 
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he finds himself at the shining star of all stars; 
until he finds himself at the feet of the Christ child 
of long ago. 


Division One 
ASTRONOMERS TAKE THE STAR TRAILS 


There has been a book recently called “Dreams 
of an Astronomer,” by Camille Flammarion, and 
the first chapter of this remarkable book is entitled 
“A Voyage in the Sky.” 

This author tells of sitting in Venice in one of 
the lofty windows of an ancient ducal palace. The 
moon was mirrored in the waters of a canal in a 
ripple of silver, while the immensity of the sky 
stretched over towers and cupolas. 

Musicians were playing in gondolas. The music 
died away and only the beating of an old city clock 
was heard. 

Then this astronomer took an imaginary flight 
through space. His first flight was: 

240,000 miles from the earth. He looked down 
upon the moon in that “Sea of Serenity.” He saw 
old volcanoes two miles in depth and from sixty 
to one hundred and fifty miles wide, and mountain 
peaks four and five miles high. 

His next jump was to a distance: 

37,000,000 miles away from the earth. We had 
arrived at Mars. From Mars the earth looks like 
the brightest planet in the skies. He found that 
people on Mars could fly; that they were building 
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immense works; that their years were nearly twice 
as long as ours. 

Then he made a jump to a distance away from 
the earth of: 

750,000,000 miles. He was then at Saturn. 
He found it nine and one-half times as big as our 
earth in diameter and a surface ninety times as 
large as our earth with ten satellites surrounding it 
in rings. He discovered here that our earth is 
seldom seen on Saturn—only once in six months, 
as a small luminous dot near the sun, shining 
only for a few minutes in the evening after sun- 
set, or a few minutes in the morning before sun- 
rise. 

His fourth jump on the celestial voyage was: 

2,500,000,000 miles away from the earth. Here 
he came to Neptune. He found that Neptune was 
thirty times farther away from the sun than we are 
and that it had a heat nine hundred times more 
feeble than ours with life naturally different be- 
cause of this lack of heat. Here one of their years 
is 165 of ours. A young man of twenty on Nep- 
tune has lived three thousand three hundred years. 
He was alive when Homer lived and ancient 
Greece was in its prime. 

We now go 25 billion miles, into the system of 
Alpha Centauri. Our sun which gives us light is 
1,300,000 times the volume of the earth. ‘Travel- 
ing with the speed of an express train at forty miles 
an hour toward the nearest star, it would take tis 
seventy-five million years to reach it. Traveling at 
the speed of the swiftest Big Bertha known, which 
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is about 2,200 feet per second, it would take a mil- 
lion and a half years to get there. 

If that star were to burst with a terrific explo- 
sion, and the noise of that explosion could be trans- 
mitted to us on the earth at the ordinary rate that 
sound travels, we would not hear that explosion for 
three million years. We should see that same star 
shining steadily in the sky for four years after that 
explosion. 

Continuing on this celestial voyage the astron- 
omer leaves the system of Alpha Centauri to pene- 
trate into the starry depths of the Southern Cross. 
As he whirled into space he passed dead systems 
whirling, cold and decaying. Then he would pass 
by stars charged with electrical light. Then he 
would be blinded by some brilliant star. Then he 
would be engulfed by infinite night. He learned 
that the normal state of these stellar spaces was 
night and silence. There is no light except around 
suns and planets. He saw many hued worlds— 
ruby red, emerald green, and sapphire blue stars. 


IN INFINITE SPACE 


At last he found himself out into what he called 
“Infinite Space.” He passed from one darkness 
through one, two and three universes. Every uni- 
verse was separated by a desert of darkness in be- 
tween the worlds. Then he suddenly learned that 
our mere earth was only a small town in the stellar 
system, or a small room in the solar mansion. 

Here was a man out on the Star Trails. There 
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is something profoundly impressive about this im- 
aginary trip—particularly when we consider that it 
is taken by a trained astronomer and that his 
figures and his deductions are correct. It makes us 
feel the tremendous reaches of infinite black space 
where dead worlds whirl; where some worlds are 
cradles and others are yawning graves of races and 
peoples. The astronomers take the Star Trails. It 
is an awe-inspiring thing—this trail of the stars 
out into infinite reaches of the stellar systems. 

But at this beautiful Christmas time there is a 
Star Trail which, to us, is even more impressive and 
more beautiful and more awe-inspiring even than 
this tremendous trail that the astronomer took out 
into infinite reaches. 


“T know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day.” 


This symphonic theme sums up that spiritual 
awe and reverence. 


“And lo, the star went before them.” 


Division Two 


THE STAR TRAILS OF THE THREE WISE MEN 
FROM “BEN HUR” 


General Lew. Wallace in a preface which he 
writes to a little booklet called “The First Christ- 
mas” tells of how he came to write “Ben Hur.” 
He first started out to write the story of the life 
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of Jesus from His birth up to the cross. He wrote 
this beautiful story of the first Christmas for Har- 
per’s hoping they would put it into a Christmas 
booklet. 

He told that famous story of how the Three 
Wise Men found Jesus. In the introduction to 
this little bookiet he tells of how this tale of ‘“The 
Three Wise Men” fascinated him from boyhood; 
of how his mother used to tell it to him and of 
how he asked a hundred questions about it all. 

One day he was going from Crawfordsville to 
Indianapolis on a train to attend a Republican con- 
vention in Indianapolis in 1876. As he walked 
down the aisle of the car, a knock came from a 
stateroom door, and Colonel Robert Ingersoll in- 
vited him into the stateroom to talk. General Wal- 
lace said to him, “I will come in if I may dictate 
the subject on which we talk.” 

“Certainly! That is exactly what I want.” 

“IT took a seat and began, ‘Is there a God® 
Quick as a flash he replied, ‘I don’t know, do you?’ 

“And then I—‘Is there a devil?’ And he—J 
don’t know, do you?’ 

“Ts there a Heaven?’ 

“‘T don’t know, do you?’ 

“Is there a Hell? 

““T don’t know, do you?’ 

“Ts there a hereafter?’ 

““T don’t know, do you?’ ” 

General Lew. Wallace continues by saying that 
he said to Ingersoll, “There, Colonel, you have the 
texts. Now go!” | 
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Then Colonel Ingersoll began a brilliant sermon 
on those texts that General Wallace had suggested. 
It was full of wit, sarcasm, eloquence, audacity, 
irreverence, and a pungent indictment of those who 
call themselves Christians. 

General Wallace was indifferent to religion. He 
was not what might be called a believer. When 
General Wallace got off of the train he walked to 
his brother’s home. He preferred to walk so that 
he could do some thinking. He was a great reader 
of sermons. He was a thinker, but not a believer. 

He was never so moved in all of his life toward 
religion as he was after this strong denunciation 
of religion and God by this great atheist. 

General Lew. Wallace himself says, “‘To lift me 
out of my religious indifference one would think 
that only strong affirmations of things regarded 
holiest would do. Yet, here was I now moved as 
never before, and by what? 

“By the most outright denials of all human 
knowledge of God, Christ, Heaven, and the Here- 
after which figures so high in the hope and faith 
of the believing everywhere. Was the Colonel 
right? What had I on which to answer yes or no? 
He had made me ashamed of my ignorance and— 
here is the unexpected of the affair—as I walked 
on in the cool darkness, I was aroused for the first 
time in my life to the importance of religion!” 

General Lew. Wallace, therefore, resolved to 
write a book on Christ. He tells of that resolve in 
these words: “It only remains to say that I did as 
I resolved, with results—first, the book, ‘Ben Hur,’ 
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and, second, a conviction amounting to absolute 
belief in God and the divinity of Christ.” 

In other words, General Lew. Wallace, stung to 
action, stirred to thinking by Ingersoll’s criticism of 
the fundamental faith of humankind in God and 
the divinity of Christ started out on the “Star Trail 
to the Christ Child” and on the way he wrote a 
great book; and on his way he found a personal 
Christ and a God of his heart. 

And now he can sing: 


“TI know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day.” 


He knows that that path leads through the Star 
Trails to Christ for the text says: “And lo, the star 
went before them.” 

And it was because of the following story as he 
tells it in “Ben Hur” that Wallace took the Star 
Trail. In this story he makes his Three Wise Men 
take the Star Trail to the Christ Child. 

Three Wise Men they were. They came from 
India, from Egypt, and from Greece. Each of 
them, as I have suggested heretofore, had gone into 
solitude, because they were seeking for spiritual 
light: each was a listening heart: each was willing 
to hold his “heart as hushed as a harp” to hear 
celestial voices. Each had gone alone to meditate 
beside still waters and on mountain tops, far away 
from the world: and each had, in some secret, 
mystic way been told that the Christ Child would 
be born in a far away place. Then a star had ap- 
peared to each of these Wise Men, one in India, 
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one in Egypt, and one in Greece. Each followed 
that shining star across the continents, over moun- 
tain ranges and rivers, over deserts and forests, 
through quicksand and danger, up steep, rugged 
trails and beside running streams. By night and 
day they each followed. Not a one of the three 
knew that the other was following the same trail. 

Each was born under a different star; each had 
a different color of skin; each spoke a different lan- 
guage; each had a different type of education and 
training; but each was searching for God. 

This story that Ben Hur tells of the first Christ- | 
mas is the most dramatic story in American litera- | 
ture connected with the Christ. / 

Each one of these men followed, as another 
chapter in this book tells in detail, the Star Trail 
to the Christ Child. The Greek, the Hindu, the 
Egyptian came—one by one, across the desert and 
met at the God-appointed rendezvous. 

Rupert Brooke has written a beautiful and an 
undying poem called “The Rendezvous with 
Death.” That poem captured the imagination of 
the earth during the Great War but here is a sub- 
lime Rendezvous with a Star; with a Child; with 
Eternal Life and that is a greater adventure. 
These three men had a Rendezvous with a Star, 
and God was waiting when they came. 

They met; they embraced; they felt akin; these 
three men who had taken “The Star Trail to the 
Christ Child.’ They supped together at twilight 
and told each other their strange tales of the urge 
that had sent each out to seek the Christ. 
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Then suddenly a light appeared in the sky. It 
was a lambent light. It was on a low hilltop and 
it shot up like a flame. This flame then began to 
focus into a blazing light—a light that burned into 
their faces with celestial origin; 

“Their hearts beat fast; their souls thrilled; and 
they shouted with one voice, “THE STAR! THE 
STAR! GOD IS WITH US?” 

And what they might have been singing as they 
shouted was: 


“We know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day.” 


And also these men who had taken the Star 
Trails might have had singing in their souls the 
text of this Christmas sermon, 
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“And lo, the star went before them! 


What a marvelous contrast is apparent in these 
two stories; that of the visioning astronomer who 
took the Star Trail up through eternal space on a 
material errand out into the unknown—into infinite 
reaches and found nothing, with that of the Star 
Trailing Wise Men who took the Star Trail and 
found Jesus! 


Division Three 
THE BIBLE IS A BOOK OF STAR TRAILS 


To begin with, the Orientals are natural star 
trailers. ‘The Heavens declare the glory of God” 
to the average Syrian where Jesus was born. 
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“When I consider Thy Heavens, the work of 
Thy fingers, the moon and stars, which Thou hast 
ordained; what is man that Thou art mindful of 
him or the Son of Man that Thou visitest him?’ 

“The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.” 

Even in the fifteenth chapter of Genesis and the 
fifth verse this star trailing host begins to talk: 
“He telleth the number of the stars; He calleth 
them all by their names. Great is our Lord, and 
of great power; His understanding is infinite.” 

In “The Syrian Christ” we find this Oriental 
telling us that every Syrian has a star of his own; 
that his destiny is determined by that star; the 
stars are linked with earth definitely and finally. 

In every Syrian community they had “Star- 
Gazers” who could prophesy events by the stars. 

Isaiah cried out, “Thou art wearied in the mul- 
titude of Thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, 
the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, stand 
up and save thee from these things that shall come 
upon thee.” 

The Syrians believed that the “Stars were alive 
with God!” 

From Genesis to the end of the Old Testament 
we find the writers, poets, prophets, kings and 
queens, a great throng of men and women who take 
the Star Trails. 

Particularly in the beautiful singing Psalms and 
Job. These are Star Trails in themselves. Nobody 
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can live long in the Psalms and not take the Star 
Trails. Isaiah is one great climbing trail to the 
stars. Isaiah himself was on the Star Trail. 

And what is the full meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment? 

Answer: Christ. 

And what does the Star Trail of the Old Testa- 
ment all lead to? 

Answer: To Christ in the manger. 

And what one great hope beats and throbs all 
through the Old Testament? 

Answer: The Messianic hope. 

The entire Old Testament is a Star Trail to 
Christ through the Messianic hope and the Mes- 
sianic prophecy! 

In Isaiah 9:6 the great covenant of the pilgrim 
of the Star Trail is written. This is his script for 
the journey. This is all he needs. This is the 
hope of his voyaging heart: 

“For unto us a child is born; unto us a son is 
given; and the Government shall be upon His 
shoulder, and His name shall be called: 

WONDERFUL, 

COUNSELOR, 

THE MIGHTY GOD, 

THE EVERLASTING FATHER, 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE.” 

This is the Atlantic coast of the Star Trail. 
This is the beginning of the Lincoln Highway of 
the Star Trail. It ends in a stable beside a manger 
where a Child is born. 

Great, gaunt, weary, but valiant voyagers were 
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these men of the Star Trails of the Old Testament. 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light.” 
What was that light? 
Answer: It was the light of the Star Trails. 
When you get on the Star Trails all is light 
about you. 


Division Four 
THE REWARDS OF THE STAR TRAIL 


First, there is a great light on that trail. One 
need not stumble. It is so clear that a wayfaring 
man though a fool and a child need not err therein. 

This poor old world is full of uncertainties. We 
know not what or whom to trust. We walk in 
darkness most of the time. We are lost most of 
the time. We are like poor Robert Ingersoll who 
answered to every question that Wallace put to 
him, “I do not know; do you?” 

“T do not know,” is the wail of a lost world. 

One day I listened to a great college Capella 
Choir sing “Credo.” It was a mixed choir. There 
was not another line in the song except “I Believe!” 

First the basses sang it. Then the sopranos, then 
the contraltos, then all together. Then they whis- 
pered it: then they spoke it louder: then they came 
out in full and sweeping thunderous chorus, “I be- 
lieve! I believe! I believe!” 

It was a mighty thing. I was about to make the 
convocation address to that great audience of three 
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thousand young people. I went up rather indiffer- 
ently, but not after hearing that choir sing that 
great “Credo.” It thrilled my soul. It lifted me 
into the stars. It stirred my soul. It burned my - 
own conviction more firmly into my soul. It was 
a great giant hour of music for me. I shall put 
that singing of that great “Credo” down as one of 
the two or three great musical moments of my life. 

That is what taking the Star Trail does for a 
human being. It makes him a believer. It makes 
him an “TI know! I have felt!” kind of a Chris- 
tian. 

The Star Trail has light on it all the way. There 
are no dark places on the Star Trail to Christ. A 
divine hand guides you. The trail is lighted with 
celestial light forever. 

Second, the Star Trail has a great goal. The 
Star Trail leads to the manger of the Christ 
Child. The shepherds found this out that beau- 
tiful night when they followed the Star Trail. 
The Wise Men discovered that they could not go 
astray on the Star Trail. It led from everywhere 
and from nowhere to Christ. 

So many of us have no goal in life; we work to 
no end. The Star Trail gives us an incentive, an 
urge, a goal. 

Numberless men and women live listless lives 
because they have no Divine end toward which 
they strive; no urge; no lure; no hope; no aim in 
spiritual living. Most of us are like derelict ships 
on the sea of life, with no aim, no goal, no star 
to guide us. 
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The man who gets on the Star Trail to Christ 
has a destination, an object, an aim, a hope, a goal; 
and that goal is attainable—it is Christ. Most 
men fail because their lives do not focus anywhere. 
The Star Trail focuses in Christ. 

To most of us Christmas does not focus in any- 
thing worth while. We get excited about it; we 
give presents; we have a Santa Claus; we have a 
Christmas tree—but after it is all over we are tired 
and listless, physically and spiritually. We are too 
tired physically to do anything; we are run-down 
nervously; and we have gotten nowhere. 

Christmas means nothing spiritual to us. It just 
means giving, getting, weariness, and restlessness. 
It is a debauch to many of us. Not a drunken 
debauch but something worse. 

Not so those who are on the Star Trail at Christ- 
mas time; not so to those who know that the goal 
of Christmas is the Christ. 


“We know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day.” 


Third, the Star Trail leads at last to God. There 
is a great moment in William Allen White’s “The 
Heart of a Fool.” It is in that chapter early in the 
book called “Life Translates Itself.” 

It was a sacred moment when Tom Van Dorn, 
the Fool, has his sublime chance to bea man. Love 
was calling. He was thinking of a girl’s gray eyes, 
and he forget everything else but those eyes, her 
radiant face and the glory of her aspiring soul. 
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Then the author adds of this moment and of that 
pure woman: 

“It was calling with all of its power to Tom Van 
Dorn to rise and shine and take up the journey to 
the stars. And when one hears that call, whether 
it come from man or maid, from friend or brother, 
or sweetheart or child, or from the challenge within 
him of the holy spirit, when he heeds its call, no 
matter where he is while he hears, he walks with 
God.” 

Those who follow the Star Trail have this expe- 
rience. No matter who they are or where they 
live; be they Hindu, Greek or Egyptian; good or 
bad; rich or poor; child or man; wise or foolish; 
college graduate or illiterate; whoever takes up the 
Star Trail walks with God. 

No matter where you are when you hear that 
call: in school or church or home: at work or play: 
in America or Europe, whenever you hear that call 
and become one of the Star Trailers you walk with 
God. 

This star has radiated through all of the cen- 
turies its light and beauty—this Christmas Star at 
the end of the Star Trail. It is like eternal 
radium and it has sent out its shower of light to 
all the pathways of the earth. As my friend, Dr. 
Banks, says: “If we live in the light, we shall re- 
flect the light of heaven in our lives. You may 
have witnessed some of the wonders of that rare 
and marvelous metal known as radium. A little 
particle, hardly bigger than a pin’s head, if placed 
behind a screen of florescent metal, may be seen to 
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be sending out a stream of sparks. These sparks 
give light and heat, yet the marvel is that the 
radium itself loses no whit of its energy. It is 
like the miracle of the burning bush. It emits 
light and heat at no apparent cost to itself. It is 
unconsumed, though it is forever pouring out 
chemical and electrical energies. When placed in 
the coldness of an atmosphere of liquid air, even 
when placed in the intense frigidity of liquid hy- 
drogen, it still pours out more light and heat. Now 
the spiritual light which pours forth from a genu- 
inely good man or a pure and holy woman is like 
that. If we have Christ in us, the hope of glory; 
if God dwells in our hearts by faith, then it makes 
no difference what adversities and trials may chill 
the circumstances in which we live, we shall pour 
forth this spiritual light and warmth. 

“The scientist will take a common bit of glass 
and put it near to a bit of radium, and after being 
there a little while it will receive from the radium 
what the scientist calls ‘emanation,’ and for a while 
afterward this glass will give out the same sort of 
light, heat, and energy that radium does. Of 
course it does not last. It passes off, but not for 
some time. It never comes back unless the glass is 
placed again where the radium can influence it. 
The scientist can keep the glass radio-active if he 
puts it near the radium every now and then. 
Otherwise it backslides into just a common bit of 
glass, with no powers of radiance at all. How sug- 
gestive this is in the spiritual world. There are 
many radio-active Christians whose radio-activity. 
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wears off very quickly in the midst of the worldli- 
ness surrounding them, and sometimes it is never 
renewed. We are the ‘light of the world’ only as 
we keep near to Christ and receive the divine light, 
the holy emanation.” 

This star, particularly at Christmas time, lights 
up all lands and all seas. It guides the ship- 
wrecked back into the Trail of the Star. There is 
a story of a shipwreck which tells how the crew 
and the passengers had to leave the broken vessel 
and take to the boats. The sea was rough, and 
great care in rowing and steering was necessary in 
order to guard the heavily laden boat, not from the 
ordinary waves, which they rowed over easily, but 
from the great cross-seas. Night was approaching, 
and the hearts of all sank as they asked what they 
should do in the darkness when they would no 
longer be able to see these terrible waves. To 
their great joy, however, when it grew dark they 
discovered they were in phosphorescent water and 
that each dangerous wave rolled up crested with 
light, which made it as clearly visible as if it were 
midday. 

So shall it be with those who follow the Star 
Trails to Jesus, whether on land or sea. The light 
on that trail shall be so clear that a blind man can 
follow it. 

The Star Trail is the trail of a great light, a great 
goal, and a great God watching over the destiny of 
one who walks therein. 

It is too, the star of everybody, the trail of all; 
Occident or Orient; white or black; the tale of an 
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Oriental Christ who brought love and forgiveness 
to an Occidental world; for, after all, Christ was 
a man of the Orient, the mystic, beautiful Orient, 
the dreaming Orient. 

Dr. Banks tells us in one of his books of a lonely 
Chinese boy: “There was once a poor Chinaman 
who by some strange set of circumstances found 
himself alone in London. He was walking along 
the streets one day in a fog and a drizzling rain, 
well-nigh breaking his heart with longing for his 
native land, when suddenly the sun burst forth 
bright and clear, drove the clouds away, and lifted 
the fog. The little Chinaman cheered up amaz- 
ingly. 

“Why, what is the matter with you to-day? 
What is the cause of your rejoicing?’ asked an 
acquaintance. 

“« ‘What is the cause, indeed?’ replied the China- 
man, pointing with his finger to the sky. “Don’t 
you see there? That is China’s sun.’ And as he 
said it he danced on the pavement like a school- 
boy.” 

Everything else was strange to him—the streets, 
the inhabitants, the scenery, even the stars. The 
only thing he beheld in London that he had seen 
at home was the sun; but he felt comforted under 
the face of the same sun. 

The story of the Star Trail to Jesus is beautifully 
summed up in that wonderful painting of Watts. 
George Frederick Watts, a great Christian artist, 
has in the Tate Gallery in London a beautiful pic- 
ture entitled “Love and Life.” Life is represented 
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as a frail, timid, diffident maiden climbing up a 
steep and almost inaccessible mountain. Love 
comes to her rescue and help in the guise of a 
young angel, strong in limb and wing, and unspeak- 
ably tender in hand and face. Behind the maiden 
is a deep abyss, and one wonders how she climbed 
out of it. Before her is a lofty mountain with steep 
ascent, and one wonders how, in her own unaided 
strength, she can ever scale it. Her face appeals 


in wistful trustfulness to her athletic supporter, | 
his face reassures her of helpfulness, but he does | 


not attempt to carry her or put his arm around her, 
or even take hers in his. He only permits her to 
place her hand in his open palm. He will see her 
up the steep ascent, but he is not going to deprive 
her of the joy and exaltation of effort and exertion. 
There is a deep abyss below this frail and beau- 
tiful girl. It is so deep that one cannot see its 
bottom. She is standing on a ledge of the moun- 
tain trail. Above her is a steep trail to the top of 
the mountain peak and above the peak gleams a 
single star. She is climbing to that star. 
How could she climb from such a depth, and how 
can she ever expect to climb to such a height? 
Because she is on the Star Trail. Because of the 
star which lights that trail, the star that gleams 
above that white peak. Because Love leads the 
way and helps her up and up and up to the star. 
That is the symbol of the Star Trail that I preach 
this day. The Star Trail has a great light. The 
Star Trail has a great goal. The Star Trail has a 
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great God. Love lights the way; Love is the goal; 
Love is the guide. 

No way is too steep for any feet when Love leads. 
No mountain peak is too high when Love lifts and 
helps and guides. No height is too impossible when 
the Star of Christ gleams from that height. 


“T know the path that tells Thy way 
Through the cool eve of every day.” 


“And lo, the star went before them!” 


CHAPTER X 


“Something Deathless Looks from Dying 
Eyes’ 


IsaraH 26:19: “Thy dead men shall live!” 


SyMpHONIC SERMON THEME: 

“Then something sacred whispers from the skies: 

Then, something deathless, looks from dying eyes!” 
—Edwin Markham. 


Alfred Noyes has three lines that always thrill 
my soul: 


“Where, what a dreamer yet, in spite of all, 
Is man, that splendid, visionary child 
Who sent his fairy beacons through the dusk!” 


Man is an incurable dreamer and he sends his 
dreams out into eternity in search of that immortal- 
ity which he knows is there hidden away for him. 

Like a child who knows with an absolute certainty 
on Easter morning that his parents have hidden 
away Easter eggs; who knows because his parents 
have told him; who knows because his parents have 
always done that sweet thing; who knows because 
his parents love him, that they have planned this 
delightful Easter-dawn surprise for him; with that 
same confidence and certainty, man, in dying, goes 


swinging out into to-morrow on that great quest; 
166 
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and dying, has a strange light in his immortal eyes. 

In a book called “The Adventure of Death,” Dr. 
Robert McKenna uses a phrase that puts a new light 
on death: “Death is as much a part of living as life 
hs 

Hilarious! Something to shout over like the dis- 
covery of a new continent—that death is as much 
a part of living as life is. And true! Death is 
merely one incident in that great tale of life; a door 
that opens from one smaller room into that larger 
life of immortality. 

“Life is a school of probation in which character 
is molded by experience and put to the test alike 
by joy and sorrow. But, for each of us, an hour 
comes in which we pass from the schoolroom of life 
through the portal of death into the unfathomable 
beyond. Death is not untoward accident, but as 
natural a phenomenon of life as is the transference 
of a child at school from a lower to a higher class, 
when it has proved itself ready for the change. 

Dr. McKenna has written two books. One of 
these books is called “The Adventure of Death,” 
and he wrote that book ten years ago in the midst 
of world-peace and quiet of soul. Then he wrote 
another book called “The Adventure of Life,” and 
the smashing fact about the writing of that book is 
that he wrote it upon the Somme line in the midst 
of death and destruction and war. If that fact does 
not thrill the souls of my readers nothing on earth 
will; that indisputable fact that the soul of man is 
supreme over death; that the soul of man looks out 
on death and sees immortal life; that “in the midst 
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of death we are in life’—to reverse the Biblical 
saying. 

Dr. McKenna, sitting down in the midst of that 
awful dead charnel-river of the Somme writing 
“The Adventure of Life,” if he had known Mark- 
ham’s lines, would have shouted them in defiance 
to the red skies: 


“Then something sacred whispers from the skies: 
Then, something deathless, looks from dying eyes!” 


He must have known the text of this sermon: 
“Thy dead men shall live!” 

“In God’s name, how do you make that out,” 
asked a friend, “that dead men live?” 

I replied, “You have answered your own ques- 
tion. It is in God’s name that we make it out. It 


is in God’s name that we live forever!” 


Division One 
SOME MERE HUMAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF THIS DREAM 


Charles Frohman was just a mere theatrical man 
all his life. He could have lived and died unknown 
in ten years if he had not in dying voiced this great 
truth; if, as the slanting decks of the great sinking 
Lusitania went down, he had not said: “‘Death is 
the most wonderful adventure of life!” 

That was a noble word, spoken nobly, at a time 
when all of a man’s courage is under test; when a 
man stands on the slanting deck of a sinking ship 


with all hope gone, looking into the abyss. But, 
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even though it took courage, the beautiful thing 
about it is, that this is the way most men face death; 
face it with the certainty of immortality beating in 
their souls. 

Richard Watson Gilder sings: 


“Death is a sorry plight, 
It bringeth unto man 
End of all delight, 
Yet, many a woeful wight 
Only dying can 
Quit him like a man. 


Braced stiff against the wall, 
Behold, at last, a man. 

Lost, life and honor, all! 

At death’s quick touch and call 
See, the craven can 
Quit him like a man!” 


Gilder speaks of the “dawdling, drawling, silly- 
driven, willy-nilly man,” who in life is worthless, 
but who rises to meet death like a king on his throne; 
as if some sudden heroism has seized hold of his 
craven soul! 

There’s some tremendous truth in the fact that 
even craven men meet death with sudden fearless- 
ness. 

Then the poet speaks of a man who was a vile 
wretch who came from out of the wrack of life, 
crawling, cowering, beaten, broken: who cursed 
life, but who came to manhood in death. There is 
a strangely beautiful truth in this experience—this 
something about death that makes men heroic. 
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I have seen many men die and yet I have not seen 
a single man die like a coward. In my newspaper 
work I have seen many men hanged and never a 
coward among them. 

Jess Williams, as he reached the top of the scaf- 
fold, stepped on the trap just before the black cap 
was put over his eyes, looked out over the crowd and 
said: “Great God, I’m glad to have so many of my 
friends here to see me meet my God. I am not 
afraid)” 

And I saw this man drop into eternity with un- 
broken fearlessness. 

John Marshall said, “Boys, it’s hard, but it’s fair. 
And J am not afraid to die!” And I saw what was 
once a cringing coward look into death’s eyes with 
a smile of confidence. 

Frank Moody said, “Boys, I have been a coward 
all my life but to-night as I face you I am a 
man!” 

State Henry made a statement before I saw him 
die in which he said: “I have sinned, but I have 
repented bitterly! I go to my death gladly, because 
this is a part of my punishment and I deserve it. I 
am glad that it has come, for now I have a chance 
to be a man again!” 

What does it all mean? It means that just com- 
mon every day men, criminals and all types of men, 
have the certainty of immortality in their souls. It 
means that they want to appear before their Father’s 
eyes like men. Just as a little boy plays a harder 
game when his father is looking on, in order to win 
the approval of father—so does a man die, good or 
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bad, to win his Father’s approval! That is why men 
die well, even murderers and outcasts. 
What does it all mean? It means: 


“Then something sacred whispers from the skies: 
Then, something deathless, looks from dying eyes!” 


It means that men know the text is true: 


“Thy dead men shall live!” 


Division Two 
ONE SINKING SHIP PROVED THIS THEME TRUE 


We of this generation shall never forget the sink- 
ing of the Titanic. I shall never forget the exact 
spot where I read that news in the papers. I was 
sitting in a street car between Providence, Rhode 
Island, and East Greenwich. My heart stood still. 
I doubt if this generation has ever received any news 
that shocked its soul to that extent—not even the 
announcement of the World War. 

Many heroic incidents stood out in that catas- 
trophe. We ought not to forget them ourselves 
and we ought not to let the present generation for- 
get them. 

John Jacob Astor, one of the wealthiest men of 
his day, went down. We shall remember to the end 
of our days that this man of wealth died like a man. 
We are accustomed to sneer upon soft men of 
wealth, but here was a man who knew how to give 
his place to women and children and die the death. 
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Major Archie Butts was a different type. He was 
the pampered aid to the president of the United 
States; a social star; an army man who knew little 
but the arts of the social graces. He was a Beau 
Brummell; just the type that we expect to see turn 
coward in the face of danger. But Archie Butts 
went down into the swirling water like a hero, laugh- 
ing, smiling, joking. 

The orchestra on this sinking ship were just 
common musicians—not Fritz Kreislers; just fifty- 
dollar-a-week men; bread-earning musicians, who 
belonged to the musicians’ union, and loved their 
families and worked at orchestra playing to make 
a living. They too went down like men, playing 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 

It was a tremendous story, when that colossal 
giant slit its vitals on the sword-like ledge of an 
iceberg and went down like a stone. But the most 
tremendous thing about the sinking of that colossal 
ship was the heroism of the human beings from 
every walk of life who went down with it. I cite 
it merely because it gives so many types of the hero- 
ism of dying men in one incident to prove that my 
theme is true to life when I say: 


“Then something sacred whispers from the skies: 
Then, something deathless, looks from dying eyes!” 


And Isaiah says: “Thy dead men shall live!” 
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Division Three 
SO HAVE THE WORLD’S GREAT MARTYRS DIED 


Socrates took the cup of hemlock to his lips be- 
cause something sacred whispered from the skies and 
something deathless looked from dying eyes into his 
own soul and he knew that life was immortal. 

Joan of Arc, dying at the stake, with the fires 
crackling about her feet and leaping up to meet her 
fair face, smiled upon her slave and friend until that 
strong man wept at the look in her beautiful eyes; 
she who went out to meet her God with unflinching 
faith. That is one of the most beautiful pictures of 
all history. 

I see those beautiful paintings now, those paint- 
ings of the life of this noble girl that I saw in Do- 
re-my, where she was born; that series of panels in 
the Chapel of Vision where this peasant girl caught 
her vision. The story of her life is told in this beau- 
tiful series of panels running around the walls of 
the church. But the most striking panel of all is 
that one where she is being burned. She is in im- 
maculate white. The flames crackle about her. 
Strong men weep. But there is a beautiful look of 
faith and resignation in her eyes. Her eyes burn 
like stars as with some celestial light. 

So Savonarola died in Florence, Italy; died be- 
cause he dared to preach Christ to his fellow coun- 
trymen; died at the burning stake, a martyr of im- 
mortality and, dying, proclaimed his God and His 
Christ, died with a smile upon his lips and a strange 
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eery light in his eyes; a light that his murderers never 
forgot, and that the world has never forgotten, nor 
can forget. 

So died the martyr nurse in Belgium—Edith 
Cavell—died with the saying on her lips that patri- 
otism was not enough, one needed God and having 
God had all, and had no fear, nor need have no fear! 

So died that great Christian president, William 
McKinley, with a prayer on his lips for the one who 
killed him and breathing a hymn of hope in God 
and eternity, “Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

So died Charles Kingsley, saying as he died: “It 
is not darkness I am going to, for God is light. It 
is not lonely, for Christ is with me! It is not an 
unknown country, for Christ is there!” 

What mean these martyred men and these great 
Christian souls? What hope lighted their ways 
westward? What courage stiffened their souls to 
face death? What voice heard they along the skies, 
amid the stars? What footsteps heard they upon 
the hills of dawn? 

Answer: 


“Then something sacred whispers from the skies: 
Then, something deathless, looks from dying eyes!” 
Division Four 


JESUS CHRIST SHOT MEANING INTO THIS GOSPEL 
OF IMMORTALITY 


Jesus came to make the truth of this thought for- 
ever real to humanity. He came to make this truth 
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that death does not end life forever settled. He 
came to live and die to prove that men shall live 
forever. He not only taught it, but He demon- 
strated it. 

Perhaps the very core of His preaching was that 
He came not only that “men might have life, but 
that they might have it more abundantly.” And 
one of the things that He meant by that was not 
only that they should live gloriously here, but that 
they should continue to live forever. 

Up to the time that Jesus came, men, down deep 
in their souls, felt that life ended with death. Jesus 
said, “T’ll give you more life. Ill give you life that 
is lived beyond death; the life more abundant here 
and the life more abundant there. Life here is not 
enough. There isn’t time to live life here because 
it takes all of time to live life more abundantly.” 

Then Jesus was always talking about a re-birth. 
He said that men must be born again to live again. 
He said that that was the heart of the hope of im- 
mortality; that men be born again; that they be 
born into His kingdom. 

It was a puzzling, bewildering thing that He said 
to them. It was also an absolutely new thing that 
He was saying. Philosophy had covered all the 
ground but that. Here was a new voice and a new 
truth; that men must die in their old selves in order 
to live again. 

“What?” questioned one. “How can a man go 
back into his mother’s womb and be born again?” 

That was a natural question, perhaps a justifiable 
one to ask. And Jesus answered it by telling them 
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that they had to die to self and be born in the spirit; 
that men had to die to materialism and be born to 
spiritualism; that men had to die to selfishness and 
be born to kindness; that men had to die to self- 
interest and to be born to love; that men had to die 
to self and be born in Christ. 

The New Testament is filled with references about 
killing the old self and dying, that out of the old 
self a new self might arise; like a dying seed gives 
birth to a gigantic tree or a beautiful flower; or like 
a dying grain in dying gives life to a new stalk of 
wheat. 

And Jesus not only taught this principle, but 
Jesus lived it and Jesus finally demonstrated it to 
the world by allowing Himself to be stretched upon 
the cross to die in agony and suffering as many men 
have died; to die the death, to die with pain in His 
body and anguish on His soul; but with a light in 
His eyes and a hope in His heart and words on His 
lips, words of immortality; and ears that heard 
strange singing from the stars; with something 
deathless looking from His eyes: 


“Then something sacred whispers from the skies: 
Then, something deathless, looks from dying eyes!” 


For Jesus knew that God had said: “Thy dead 
men shall live!” 

To sum it all up in a tremendous human experi- 
ence illustration: A while ago I received a letter 
from a stranger who had been coming to St. Mark’s. 


One Sunday evening I told the story of how my 
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father used to gather us five children about the old- 
fashioned organ at vesper time each Sunday evening 
and sing the old, old hymns of the church. I told 
it to illustrate the fact that that was one of the rich- 
est heritages that memory had handed down to me. 
Those blessed twilight hours on Sunday evening 
shall abide when all else disappears in memory’s 
mists. 
The next week I received this beautiful letter: 


“Dear Doctor StipcEr: 

“I want to express my appreciation of your beau- 
tiful Sunday night service. I drove ten miles across 
the city through a driving rain to get to St. Mark’s, 
but I was fully repaid for that long trip. 

“I was deeply touched by your reference to your 
father singing hymns with you. My mother brought 
up eleven children and did all of her own work, 
but she always found time to sing us to sleep, when 
we were babies, with such old hymns as ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,’ ‘Jesus, Keep Me Near the 
Cross,’ ‘Thrice a Precious Fountain,’ and other 
loved hymns of the church. 

“When my little sister died of typhoid fever 
she asked to be raised up in bed. Then she sang: 
‘I am so glad that our Father in Heaven tells of 
His love in the Book He has given.’ 

“With her last breath she sang the last lines: 
‘Jesus loves me, Jesus loves me,’ and then stretched 
her little arms up and cried, ‘I see Jesus! I see 
Jesus!’ and died with the dearest smile on her face 
that I have ever seen on a human countenance. 

“Sincerely, 
“A WELL-WISHER.” 
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That is what it all means. It means that some- 
thing sacred whispers from the skies; it means that 


souls die with a new light in their eyes. 
“I see—a great—light!” cried Jean Valjean— 


dying. “I see—a great light!” 


“Then something sacred whispers from the skies: 
Then, something deathless, looks from dying eyes!” 


CHaPTer XI 
Sweet Miracles of March 


I Peter 2:9: “Who hath called you out of dark- 


ness into His marvelous light.” 


SyMPHONIC SERMON THEME: 
“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 


March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 
—May Riley Smith. 


One adventuring day we had a beautiful eclipse 
of the sun. It was visible all over the United 
States and most of the earth. During the midst of 
the eclipse it got so dark that it was possible to see 
the stars in the daytime. 

So it is that out of darkness, sorrow, heartache, 
loneliness, death, and tragedy, when skies are dark- 
ened, they get so dark that we can see the stars for: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 


March is the month of boisterous storms, tumul- 
tuous winds, tumbling black clouds, turbulent 
streams. It is dark and gloomy and it nearly always 
comes in like a roaring, raging lion. It either comes 
in that way or it goes out that way. 

For sick people it is one of the hardest months to 


live through. It fills the sick with dreadful doubt. 
179 
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The winds blow great drifts of snow; the earth is 
frozen. March! March! March! Mighty, shag- 
gy month of storm and darkness. 

And yet underneath the heart of March lies the 
breath of April and dreams, and visions, and blos- 
soming of flowers, and budding trees; just beneath 
the surface, so close, that often, one warm day in 
March will make them leap to life in one grand 
shower of perfume and blossom. 

March is the breeding hour of blossom and flower. 
March is the tomb; April is the resurrection. March 
is the hot-bed of miracles. 

Out of March, Spring comes with laughter on her 
lips, her hair flying and adorned with beauty. 

The glorious miracles of a million fields of flowers 
are born beneath the soil in March, in her dark cham- 
bers. The supreme miracle of ten million fruit blos- 
soms, cherry, apple, peach, and pear, are born in the 
dark chambers of March. The beautiful carpeting 
of a world covered with green grass is born in the 
dark chambers of March. 

March is a burly, boisterous month, but truly 
does the poet sing: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 


That is always true with God and His way of 
working. Out of the darkest, gloomiest days, He 
suddenly flings a ray of sunshine; out of the blackest 
of experience He makes us see the stars and during 
those darkest hours He is preparing some flowers 
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of faith and love and beauty for life and laughter 
on the morrow. 

For it is He who hath “called you out of dark- 
ness into His marvelous light.” 

The snows of March are gray and gaunt. They 
are no longer the snows of December, white and 
clean and pure; but dark and streaked with smoke 
and dirt, especially in cities. Everywhere snow has 
lost its pristine beauty in March. 

But underneath the snow, down in the darkness, 
miracles of Spring are moving under some magic 
touch of love. 

Storms are black and threatening, but out of 
earth’s storms oftentimes come miracles of new 
life. 

Earthquakes are horrible. San Francisco’s earth- 
quake was terrifying, but out of that earthquake 
and fire arose a new city, a beautiful city, a city of 
gigantic buildings, clean streets, wide ways, happy 
people; and verily this theme is illustrated in the 
earthquake of San Francisco that: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 


The earthquake in Japan is said to be the world’s 
most horrible disaster of its kind and yet even this 
early we are getting messages from thoughtful minds 
telling us that it is to be the greatest blessing that 
has ever come to Japan; for out of the ruins of an 
ancient civilization there is to spring a new Japan; 
a modern Japan, with militarism broken; with the 
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building of battleships stopped; with no desire for 
war left alive in Japanese hearts; a humbled Japan, 
a reverent Japan, a Japan that is determined to 
arise from its ruins to be a nation worthy of the 
respect of the whole earth. This will happen. It 
is inevitable! 

Out of the darkness of those awful days, the 
earthquakes, the tidal waves, the storms, the dark 
clouds, the ominous atmosphere, were blossoming 
the flowers of a new Japan. 

Japan has her beautiful blossom festival each 
springtime. Out of the dark chambers of her night 
of March are worked out these beautiful miracles 
of cherry blossoms, known the world around. 

But now, out of the dark chamber of her recent 
holocaust, we hear there is to blossom the flowers of 
progress and civilization. 

Out of earth’s winter always comes earth’s spring: 
as Shelley sings so sweetly: “If winter comes, can 
spring be far behind?” 

And in answer we sing through this symphonic 
theme: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 
Division One 
SO HAS IT EVER BEEN WITH GOD IN PERFORMING 


HIS GOOD PHYSICAL MIRACLES FOR MANKIND 


Back in the dim eons of the past, when man was 
not yet created and yet when God was getting ready 
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for man, He toppled over gigantic forests of beauti- 
ful trees and luxuriant flowers and vegetation. It 
looked like a spoiled boy playing at the game of 
destruction and waste. Most any of us would have 
called God a fool for that waste. And yet to-day 
out of that seeming waste; out of those toppled, 
rotting forests of carbon we get our lights to light 
the world; our oil, and gas and coal to illuminate 
our lives, warm our bodies, and heal our souls. 

In that dark March of the timeless past, God was 
working out greater miracles than mortals could 
know—even when we mortals came and saw. He 
was getting the coal deposits ready for us all that 
time. 

In another great period of the world evolution, 
God covered the earth with glaciers, and moun- 
tains of ice. It was so cold, and dark and gloomy 
that nothing could live on the face of the earth. 
Those were the days of the earth’s dark chambers 
of March. 

And yet to-day because of those dark days when 
our nation was covered with glaciers, beautiful 
miracles were being worked out in God’s good plan. 
One of these miracles was the miracle of the beauti- 
ful Grand Canyon, with all of its color, its sym- 
metry, its awe-inspiring deeps. Another of these 
miracles was that of the Yosemite National Park in 
California; another was the beautiful Yellowstone. 
All of these beautiful flowers of the earth were 
carved out during the glacial period—our Lake Ta- 
hoes, our Lake Louises in the Canadian Rockies, our 
Lake Lucernes in Switzerland. 
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The glacial plows dug deep and plowed out these 
beauty spots. 

A while ago I was in Iowa, the land of black soil. 
It was a gift of God. No state in the union is as 
rich. The soil is so black that it looks like midnight 
had rained its darkness for ten million years into the 
Iowa farms. 

I asked an Iowa geologist how he accounted for 
that black soil and he said, “The glaciers brought it 
down from northern Canada. The great glaciers 
dug down into the black earth of the primeval for- 
ests of Canada, dug down like a plow, clear down 
to the rock, and scooped up that soil and deposited 
it in the lap of Iowa.” 

I suppose that if conservative Iowa farmers had 
been present and articulate during the glacial period 
they would have been greatly peeved when the great 
ice glaciers swept down on their land. They would 
have grumbled not only at the government, but also 
at God Himself, and they would have declared for 
both a new government and a new God—that the 
incumbents were off their jobs. 

But little would these Iowa farmers of the glacial 
period have realized that in those dark days God 
was working out the miracle of fertility for them 
which was to make their state famous the world over 
some sweet day in the to-morrow. They would little 
have known that: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 


The God ‘who hath called you out of darkness 
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into His marvelous light” was the same God who 
performed this miracle of Iowa soil in the dark ice- 
bound ages of the glacial period. 

God performs that same miracle with rotting 
seeds that rot in March and spring into the miracle 
of new life and flower and fruit and food in spring- 
time. 

And some sweet poet had caught this beautiful 
idea of this symphonic theme when he sang that 
much quoted song: 


“It isn’t raining rain to-day, 
It’s raining daffodils.” 


Division Two 


GOD SEEMED TO WORK HIS GREAT MIRACLES OF THE 
BIBLE IN THIS WAY 


The first great story of all human and Biblical 
history was the story of this symphonic theme 
thought. That was the marvelous story of creation. 
No story that runs from lip to lip in the literature of 
the races so fascinates us as this story. 

It was the March of all time. In other words 
it was chaos. It was a sunless March and chaos. 
It was out of that sunless March of the first chaos 
that the seeds of the sun were born; that the seeds 
of humanity were born; that the seeds of the day and 
night and stars were nurtured. 

The great dawning was like winter of time turn- 
ing into the spring of all time. It was a colossal 
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moment. God said, “Let there be light.” And 
there was light! 

That moment is too dramatic for the human mind 
to catch its awful meaning. I have tried in every 
way that I know how to make its full meaning clear 
in poem, song, and sermon. But I know of no bet- 
ter vehicle to convey the full meaning of that night 
and that dawn; that chaos and that creation; of that 
darkness and that light; of that March and that 
April; of that nothingness and that everything; 
than to sing my symphonic theme again linking it 
up with creation’s story: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 


The God of chaos works out sweeter things than mortals 
know.” 


Out of the dark chambers of the Old Testament 
God worked out the miracle of Jesus Christ, the 
Redeemer of the world. 

The Old Testament is a book of imprecations, of 
threatenings, of punishments, of wars, and battles, 
of murder and lust of kings and queens. We would 
be a hopeless humanity if we had nothing but an 
Old Testament. It is only the soil out of which the 
beautiful flower of the New Testament grew. 

Even now there are hundreds of things that we 
would not want our children to read in the Old 
Testament. Even now there are ideals of those Old 
Testament characters that we would not want to 
emulate or hold up as guides for our youth. David 
and Solomon and a score of others lived lives that 
would disgrace us to-day if we lived them and 
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committed acts that we would be ashamed forever 
for committing. 

The Old Testament was the dark chamber of 
March out of which came the miracle of the New 
Testament with its sweetest flower and its dearest 
fruit—the Christ Himself. The Old Testament 
is simply morality without a heart or much of a 
motive for decent living. It is cold and hard com- 
pared with the red veins of the New. 

God was bringing the flower and spiritual fruit 
of the New Testament out of the colder, more judi- 
cial March of the Old. 

It is a perfect symbolism. There it is.) The Old 
Testament would not win many hearts to religion. 
It might win heads, but not hearts. There are beau- 
tiful passages in it; the Psalms are sweet music; the 
books that compose it are full of universal wisdom 
and moral precept; but it does not win the heart— 
and, after all, we live in our feelings. 

But out of this Old Testament; this more astute, 
the more judicial; this rule of law and order; was 
born, in due time, the fulsome, human, pulsing, 
feeling, living, book of a great burning personality 
—The New Testament. 


“Tn the dark silence of her chambers low, 
The Old Testament worked out sweeter things than mor- 
tals know.” 


It is strange that this same truth is the climax of 
the life of Jesus, the Christ of that Book. In this 
strangely beautiful symphonic symbolism, the heart 
of the life of Christ is set forth. Calvary; Gethsem- 
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ane and the tomb—darkness, desolation, doubt, 
death! Murder, misery, hopelessness; cold, dark, 
storm, lightning, earthquake—March ! 

Then came the dawn of God’s great, good, new 
day! Then came the resurrection, with all the stars 
in the morning skies turned on full blast and all 
the shining light of the sun focused on this poor, 
miserable old earth—and Christ is risen! 

Out of the March of the tomb came the dawn of 
the resurrection. 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
The tomb works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 


Division Three 


SOME OF THE SWEETEST SPIRITUAL VICTORIES ARE 
WORKED OUT THROUGH LIFE’S TRAGEDIES 


Defeat to some cherished plan often means tri- 
umphant victory in a greater, finer plan. I have seen 
it in my work among men. I have seen a man sud- 
denly come to the parting of the ways in his work. 
I have seen big strong men sob and cry like chil- 
dren because they were suddenly thrown out of a 
job. I have had full sympathy with them. I have 
known the anxiety of a father’s mind when he knows 
that wife and children depend upon that job for 
bread and happiness. I testify that one of the 
greatest tragedies that Life casts up at the door of 
a preacher’s study is a father and bread-winner, 
with no money ahead of him, suddenly thrown out 
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of his job. This experience I have never been able 
to take lightly or without a lump creeping into my 
throat and a stifled sob in my breast and a desire to 
take that man to my heart in understanding. That 
grips my soul. 

“T’ve been with the firm fifteen years. It breaks 
my heart! I have never seemed to get any place 
though with all my loyalty.” 

I have said time and time again and I have times 
without number seen my prophecy fulfilled: “This 
may be the greatest thing that has ever happened 
to you! It may mean a new lease of life to you. It 
may mean that you will get into something more 
congenial where you will have the first real oppor- 
tunity of your life in your work.” 

I wrote a story once called “Kicked Into Their 
Kingdoms.” It was the story of men who had been 
fired from their jobs unexpectedly. It was also 
the story of men who, because of that very experi- 
ence, had come to their first real chance in life. 

I remember particularly the story of Karl Harri- 
man, the editor of “The Red Book,” and several 
other publications. One morning shortly after he 
had been married he appeared at the office of the 
Detroit Free Press and his boss greeted him with 
those ominous, brutal words, “You're fired!” 

Harriman thought that was the end for him. But 
instead, it was the beginning, for in a short time 
he was the managing editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and now is the managing editor of three 
of the most popular monthly magazines in America. 

“That was the darkest hour in my life. But the 
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Free Press did me a great favor when they fired 
me that morning. I was getting into a rut. That 
made me. I couldn’t see anything but dark clouds 
for a week. But out of that very experience I got 
my bearing!” 

We do not know. Being fired may be the best 
thing for us. I have seen it happen so often. Peter 
Clarke MacFarlane had to give up the ministry 
because of a nervous breakdown. For a year he 
could do nothing. He was a complete wreck. The 
skies of his life were black. No sun shone anywhere. 
He was completely and utterly routed in his soul. 
But within two years he was a nationally known 
magazine writer. While on a sea trip to recover his 
health, when the ship stopped in Panama he got an 
interview with Goethals—the first that had ever 
been obtained. That made him. To-day he is 
known everywhere. 

I have seen it happen to a hundred men. They 
have come to me with defeat written all over their 
faces. They have come weeping like children. But 
in two-thirds of the cases it has meant victory! 
The storms of that experience shook their souls 
awake, and plowed new soil. 

These experiences are like an earthquake and fire 
that I heard of which swept an Italian mountain 
side and destroyed the grapes, vines and all. The 
inhabitants were terror-stricken, for that was their 
livelihood. Those vines represented years of work. 
That was all they knew. They were terrorized with 
defeat and tragedy. But the fire baked the earth and 
the earthquake opened seams in the soil, and they 
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discovered that they had a rich deposit of gold. 
That disaster had wrought a richer miracle of ma- 
terial prosperity than they had ever dreamed. 

A friend of mine bought several lots at Hunting- 
ton Beach Camp grounds in California a few years 
ago. The month after he bought those lots the camp 
grounds were moved away from Huntington Beach. 
When I saw him, he was bitter about that removal. 
“Tt means that I am stuck with three worthless lots 
on my hands. Nobody wants to live here if the 
camp grounds are taken away!” I never saw a man 
so bitter. 

That fall oil was discovered on that old camp 
grounds and now my friend is worth a million dol- 
lars. He has a chance to do things that he has al- 
ways wanted to do. He is a Christian minister. 
When the old camp meeting place was moved away 
that was a dark and gloomy business experience for 
him, for the money he had put into those lots repre- 
sented about all that he, a poor preacher, had saved 
in a lifetime. But 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 


When the book first came out, I preached on “Tf 
Winter Comes.” A while ago I saw the picture. 
It is a perfect illustration of the theme of this ser- 
mon. Mark Sabre was forever doing what he 
thought was honest and right and good in his own 
sight and in the sight of his God. He took a poor 
girl into his home and, in so doing, broke his own 
home up. It was a pathetic thing to see his blunder- 
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ing heart trying to do the right thing, and when his 
wife left him because he took in a poor outcast girl 
who had no other place to go he said to a friend: 
“My God, if ever in my life I felt sure I was doing 
the right thing it is now!” 

And so he blundered through life—trying, trying, 
trying to do right. He was one of the most Christ- 
like souls I ever have encountered in the pages of 
fiction, and his kind can be duplicated in life every 
day, thank God! 

Then came tragedy! Then came betrayal! Then 
came a physical breakdown! He was, through cir- 
cumstantial evidence, hauled into court as the be. 
trayer and the murderer of the very girl he had be. 
friended and saved. Everything was against him, 
He seemed utterly helpless. It is one of the most 
pathetic, heart-breaking pictures I have ever sat 
through. I saw strong men sobbing with sympathy 
all through that vivid picture. It seemed so hope- 
less. All he could say in the trial was, “Now see 
here! Now see here! Now see here!” 

He had no defense. Clever lawyers tricked and 
frightened him in his nervous condition. It seemed 
hopeless and helpless, but suddenly, like a burst of 
sunlight, came Nona, the woman whom he loved, 
the woman with whom in his simple way he had 
been square and honest! She was the woman who 
would have given herself to him, but he had too fine 
an old-fashioned, simple sense of honor and chastity 
and sacred regard for marriage vows. He loved 
her, but remained true to her and to his own honor. 

It was she who came—and love that came, and 
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sunshine that came, and light that burst into the 

dark night of his deranged mind—light—light of 

love, light of health, light of happiness, out of the 

night, out of the dark chambers—light! light! light! 
For: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know.” 


In Tagore’s great and beautiful drama, “The 
King of the Dark Chamber,” we have the thrilling 
story of a king of an Oriental land who always 
stayed in a dark chamber. He never permitted his 
face to be seen by his subjects. Even the queen had 
never seen his face although she loved him greatly. 
Enemies and bad men said, “Everything is nice and 
beautiful but where is your king?” 

“And we do not know what to answer. That is 
the one big gap which cannot but make itself felt to 
every one in our country.” 

Then the old faithful grandfather, who believes 
in the king, although he has never seen him cries out: 
“ “Gap! do you say? Why, the whole country is 
all filled and crammed and packed with the king; 
and you call him a ‘Gap’! Why, he has made every 
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one of us a crowned king! 


Then came another gossipy, unfriendly fellow 
who said with a sneer about this king of the dark 
chamber, who would not allow his face to be seen: 
“Of course I don’t mind telling you—for we are 
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all good friends, aren’t we? There can be no harm, 
[With a low voice.] The king—is—hideous to 
look at, so he has made up his mind never to show 
himself to his subjects.” 

Then another cruel gossip mentioned slanderous 
things against the King of the Dark Chamber—for 
such is life, and slimy folks, who are too blind to 
see the king everywhere, will always have their petty 
word of puny littleness to talk over, with dribbling 
mouths and watery eyes. 

The old faithful grandfather slays these slan-~ 
derers by his words of loyalty: “The slander can- 
not touch the king. With a mere breath you can 
blow out the flame which a lamp inherits from the 
sun, but if all the world blow upon the sun itself 
its effulgence remains undimmed and unimpaired as 
before !”” 

That is an hilarious saying. God for old grand- 
father—loyal fellow that he was—although even he 
had never seen the King of the Dark Chamber who 
never showed his face. But he knew that scandal 
could not touch the king—any more than a mere 
windjammer could blow out the sun in the skies. 

He had never seen the king, but he knew the 
king in his soul of souls! He had never felt the 
king’s hand, but that hand guided him all the time! 
He had never heard the king’s voice, but that voice 
was his counsel! He had never looked upon the 
king’s form, but that form was with him day and 
night! He was loyal to something he had never 
seen or heard or touched. He believed in the purity 
and the power of that king he had never walked 
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with or talked with. What a fool he seemed to these 
little minds! 

How do you account for the beautiful Garden of 
Life without a gardener: 


“Sitting deep within the shadows 
Keeping watch above His own!” 


But the queen knew. Sometimes in the dark 
chamber she cried for light with infinite pathos and 
doubt and sorrow: “Light! Light! Where is 
light? Will the lamp never be lighted in this 
chamber? Why should this room be kept dark?’ 

“Because otherwise you would know neither light 
nor darkness.” 

But the queen learned that the king was light, al- 
though he lived in a dark world. She tells about it 
in these beautiful lines: “I could not tell you—lI do 
not know that myself. A day came when all the 
rebel in me knew itself beaten, and that my whole 
nature bowed down in humble resignation on the 
dust of the earth. And thenI saw. . . . I saw that 
the king was as matchless in beauty as in terror. 
Oh, I was saved, I was rescued!” 

“T saw him through a veil, faintly and obscurely.” 

“Do you not feel even now a faint breeze blow- 
ing? Do you not smell a soft perfume?” 

“No, I do not,” said one in the court. 

And the queen answered: “The large door has 
opened—he is coming; my king is coming in!” 

‘How do you perceive him when he comes if you 
cannot see him?” asked the friend of the queen. 

The queen replied: “I cannot say; I seem to hear 
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his footsteps in my own heart. Being his servant 
of this dark chamber, I have developed a sense— 
I can know and feel without seeing.” 

It is a glorious picture of the power of the unseen ; 
the deeper truth that ofttimes is hidden in the dark- 
ness of the unseen tomb; in the uncertainty of the 
invisible. 

Thus it was with chaos before creation. Thus it 
was with the darkness of the tomb. Thus it often 
is with the eclipses of life. It takes an eclipse to 
show the stars in our own souls and lives. 

Things that we cannot see, things that we cannot 
understand are often the most spiritual things of 
life. My mother was dying. She could not speak 
for she was paralyzed. But she could write. She 
called us children to her bedside and wrote on a slip 
of white paper in a scrawling hand, as if it had been 
written by the broken pinion of a fallen bird: “Meet 
me over there!” 

That was night tome. That was darkness! That 
was the one great, gloomy, stormy, dark and turbu- 
lent March of my boyhood. I did not want to live. 
I would rather have died and gone with her—my 
comrade mother! That was my chaos! That was 
my tomb! 

But—it was through that experience that my 
heart was broken; and out of that broken heart a 
seed of love for my fellowman grew into a flower of 
service; and it was because of that experience that 
my heart has always been tender to suffering, needy 
humanity. That March experience broke my heart, 
but it saved my soul. That experience sent me to 
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the altars of the church a penitent, broken boy. It 
sent me there because I wanted to make sure that I 
would see mother “over there” as she asked me to. 
It sent me from there to my Christ and from Him 
to school and college and from college into the 
ministry—a heart full of sympathy and a desire to 
serve both Christ and my fellowman. 
And I know whereof I speak when I say: 


“In the dark silence of her chambers low, 
March works out sweeter things than mortals know!” 


For through that experience “He hath called me 
out of darkness into His marvelous light!” 


CuapTEeR XII 


God Everywhere! 


I Samuex 17:46: “That all the earth may know 
that there is a God in Israel.” 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 
“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Tender! Yes, as tender as mother’s hand touch- 
ing the hot forehead of her sick child is that theme. 
Tender! As tender as the touch of a big brawny- 
handed man as he handles a little broken-winged bird 
that has fallen from its nest. I know a friend who 
has seen Mr. Ford pick up a fallen bird and carry 
it a mile to his home in order to care for it until it 
could fly again. 

Tender! I have seen a nurse push aside the white 
gown of a little child to touch its breast with her 
hand to see if its little heart was beating steadily. 
Tender! As tender as a doctor’s touch on the pulse 
of a patient; that subtle touch that can feel even 
the faintest beating of the blood stream. 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart.” 
198 
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Division One 
GOD IS CERTAINLY IN THE WORLD OF NATURE 


a. God is in every tiny flower that blooms. 

I have gathered arbutus in springtime. I have 
gathered arbutus, that first, pink flower of early 
spring which hides itself away beneath the dead 
leaves of yesterday. And it is a beautiful adven- 
ture; this business of gathering arbutus especially if 
you are gathering it for some loved one; to let it say 
what your stammering lips cannot voice in mere 
words because there is not enough poetry in words 
and you wish to seek the poetry of flowers. 

Some folks cannot see God in flowers. They say 
that is Pantheism. That isnot Pantheism. That is 
God everywhere. The folks who cannot see God in 
flowers have never searched for arbutus in spring- 
time on the sand hills of Cape Cod or the Pennsyl- 
vania ravines. Arbutus does not reveal itself all at 
once, but runs in a perfect ripple of blossoms under 
the dark dead leaves of autumn, and when you find 
one it leads to a long, running vine of a dozen clus- 
ters of sweet smelling poetry. Arbutus runs along 
on a long vine like a line of poetry, and before you 
are through you have a poem in your hand in a bou- 
quet of arbutus. It is the most fascinating flower 
on earth to search for. You have to push the leaves 
aside to find the vine, and then you have to push the 
vine aside to find the flowers. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay must have searched for arbutus when she 
wrote that beautiful couplet: 
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“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart.” 


Lift a stone and you'll find God there. How 
many of us have memories of childhood days when 
we went through the fields of home along the hills 
of happiness and lifted up a stone and uncovered 
a universe of little living things? I have lifted up 
stones in China, in Japan, in France, in Mexico, in 
California, in New England, and I have always 
found somewhat the same animal life, little running 
frightened bugs with brilliant colorings—a world 
in itself and everywhere it is the same. 

Nobody can lift a stone and not know that God is 
about. Some poet of long ago felt this way when he 
wrote two lines that may well go with our sym- 
phonic theme this day: 


“Cleve the wood and thou shalt find Me, 
Lift the rock and I am there!” 


To those who have the seeing eyes and the hear- 
ing ears and the understanding heart it is not hard 
to find God under a lifted stone, for as one poet says 
so beautifully: 


“He liveth best 
Who loveth most 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all!” 


Some folks scorn finding God in nature. But as 
for me, I have found Him in every blade of grass 
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that grows; I have found Him, like Joyce Kilmer, 
in every tree that flings its shower of blossoms to the 
winds; I have found Him in the summer storm, 
and in the winter blizzard. I have found Him in 
mountain peak, in water-fall, in gigantic cliff and 
deep crevice. 

I know that God is out there in the world of 
nature for I have found Him; I have talked with 
Him; I have walked with Him. And as I have 
talked with Him and walked with Him, I have 
been in blessed good company for I have been with 
Poet Psalmist David, who wrote the twenty-third 
Psalm, who saw God “Beside the still waters,” 
and who saw Him in “Green pastures;” and who 
knew that He walked “Through the valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

God is everywhere. And I proclaim this theme 
in order that all the earth may know that there is 
not only a “God in Israel,” but that there is a “God 
in nature!” 

b. I find God up yonder in the stellar uni- 
verse. 

I see Him every night and have vesper talk with 
Him through His world above. 

In Tagore’s “The King of the Dark Chamber” 
the king has never made himself manifest. He al- 
ways lives in the dark chamber and none of his sub- 
jects have ever seen him. But there is no doubt 
that there is a king about, in spite of the fact that 
no one has ever seen him, because of the order in the 
kingdom. 

Janardan says: “But look at the nice order and 
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regularity prevailing all over the place—how do 
you explain it without a king?” 

So I say also, ‘Look at the nice order in the solar 
and the stellar world of God, our invisible king. 
How do you explain it without a king? Without 
a God?” 

Yes, God is not only in the arbutus, and in the 
cosmic world underneath a stone, but He is in the 
trees, the mountains, and the stars. God is every- 
where in the world of nature, from the world be- 


neath the stone to the planets above us! 


“God, I can push the stars apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


For I am here to say that there is a God in the 
Israel of the earth and the skies and in between 
the earth and the skies! 


Division Two 
THERE IS A GOD IN THE ISRAEL OF THE BIBLE 


The names of God are beautiful to look upon. 
There is something musical about the very names 
of God; musical like the rolling of a great organ 
in a cathedral; musical like the thundering of 
some great prophetic voice. 

“El” was the first name of God that human lips 
uttered. It is beautiful to lisp and beautiful to 
sing, and beautiful to thunder. El means strong. 
God was strength when folks first knew Him as 
their very own God. Strength was needed in a God 
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then. Those were primitive days and nomad tribes 
needed a God who could protect them. Therefore 
they called their God—“El!”” He was the God of 
strength. 

We find this first name of God combined in such 
musical words as “Isra-el’”’ and “Bethel.” Bethel, 
the beautiful; temple of God and worshiping place 
of God. 

Elohim—pronounced with a long “‘o” and a long 
“7’—is a name for God meaning “fullness of 
might.” It is used more than 2500 times and is al- 
ways translated in the English Bibles that we read as 
“God.” It is a beautiful musical word and sings 
like some amen at the end of a hymn of love. 

“Elohim! Elohim! Elohim!” Sing it in your 
souls until it haunts your worshiping hearts forever. 
“Elohim! Elohim! Elohim!’ Sweet music, isn’t 
it, brother of mine? Sweet music, woman heart? 
Sweet music, childhood of the world? 

‘When I sing that word I cry out: “You can’t 
fool us, Father-heart. You are everywhere; you are 
in all time; you were even back there in the dim 
childhood of the race, and men knew that you were 
beautiful, and that no name save one with music in 
it would do for you. Elohim! Elohim! Elo- 
him!” Sing it, souls! Sing it! 

Through that word, away back there, I feel God; 
I know God for what He was to human hearts. 


“God, I can push the past apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


66.99 


“Elyon”—pronounced with a long ‘‘o”—was an- 
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other name for God in the earliest days of the wor- 
ship of God. There’s music in that word also, folks 
of His; sweet music of mighty winds blowing 
through the deep canyons of the past; soughing, 
singing winds; music in it; blessed music from the 
choiring past of all the ages. 

“El-Shaddai,”’ which means God-Almighty, was 
a name used to lift on awe-inspired, reverent lips to 
describe God in early days. It expresses the omnip- 
otence of God as contrasted with the impotence of 
heathen gods. 

But “Jehovah” was most musical and most beau- 
tiful of all when it came to birth as the name for our 
God. This was the name revealed to Moses at Mt. 
Horeb. It came like a flash of lightning written on 
the skies. ‘These days we have the miracle of air- 
planes writing words in the skies. One airplane 
wrote the name “Liberty” on the skies over New 
York City a while ago. God wrote His name in 
thunder and lightning around Mt. Horeb’s peak 
when Moses saw and heard and thereafter that 
sacred name was Jehovah; a name so sacred that 
it did not dare to be pronounced. Jahweh was the 
Hebrew word for Jehovah! 

But our English word is beautiful, when pro- 
nounced with love and reverence. ‘God! God! 
God?” Sing it, brother, sing it; live it, love it! 

And as little Glad said in “The Dawn of a To- 
morrow,” “Before you know it you'll find yourself 
a-singing to yourself like a mother with her child at 
her breast !”” 

Speak it in reverence, sing it, pray it, lisp it, 
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chant it, and before you know, brother of mine, 
you'll find yourself in the act of worship. 

And I have this to say at this moment; that when 
just the mere pronouncing of a name brings tears, 
brings worship to the human heart and brings an 
atmosphere of eternity about you, you can feel God 
in even His name: 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart.” 


And know that ‘“There is a God in Israel!” 

c. There is a God in the attributes He bears. 

These are the attributes of the God of Every- 
where: 

“The Lord God Almighty.” 

“The Creator.” 

“The Father.” 

“The Son.” - 

“The Holy Ghost.” 

“The Eternal.” 

“The Faithful.” 

“The God of Truth.” 

“Holiness.” 

“The God of Justice.” 

“The God of Mercy, Love, and Goodness.” 

“Immutable, Incomprehensible, Invisible, Omnip- 
otent, Omniscience! 

Read those attributes over, brother, and have your 
heart lifted to the skies; shot down to Sheol and 
back; awe-struck as with lightning; confounded, 
redeemed, re-born; made new; broken, made whole 
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again; lifted up and up until you walk with Him 
amid the stars! 

One needs preach no sermon to prove that God 
is everywhere; one needs but to name His attributes; 
attributes that have grown up about His name 
through all the long, holy centuries. Lay your finger 
on the pulse beat of worshiping humanity through 
those names; lay your finger, blind souls, on the lips 
of humanity like you have seen Helen Keller lay 
her fingers on the lips of Miss Sullivan and hear 
the world pronounce God’s attributes and His name; 
and suddenly your blind face will leap with life and 
you will find yourself saying over and over, when 
they tell you His attributes: “God! God! God! 
It is God they talk of in those words!” 

Try this experiment and none would be mistaken. 
Let me name over these attributes; name them like 
I would name a list of cities; name them without 
feeling; name them as the attributes of something. 
Every tiny child would know if J tried that experi- 
ment. Every stumbling fool would know; every 
ignorant man would know at once, that, when I 
named those attributes I was talking about G-O-D! 
And none other. 

If I named these attributes and asked you, ‘About 
whom do IJ speak?’ the answer would come back 
from every heart in reverent, whispered tones: 
“You speak of God! God! God!” 

And through His very attributes that humanity 
has given to Him I sing: 

“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart.” 
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And through these very attributes I know “that 
there is a God in Israel” and that He is the God of 
Everywhere! 


Division Three 
HE IS IN EVERY EXPERIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE 


a. He is the God of troubled hours! 

Deuteronomy 33:27 sings: “The eternal God 
is thy refuge!” 

Revelation 21:4 says in the last singing message 
of comfort that the Bible leaves behind: ‘“‘God shall 
wipe away all tears!” 

In trouble, friend? Debt pressing you to the 
earth like a huge avalanche that has swept down 
upon you from the mountain side of life’s uncertain 
winter ? 

In trouble, friend? Is sorrow weighing you down 
—have you lost a little one? Have you lost the 
best friend that man has in life—a wife? Have 
you lost a parent? Have you lost hope—almost 
lost God? Is the weight of woe and sorrow bearing 
down upon you like a giant sequoia that has toppled 
down upon the mountain trail of your life and bound 
you beneath it until it seems as if you'll never have 
human strength to lift that awful weight of woe? 

In trouble, friend? Do you seem alone in the 
world? J call you friend, and it brings the tears to 
your eyes? Indeed it is a holy word and I do not 
speak it carelessly. It is a holy word—that word, 
friend. Are you alone and lonely? Are you Old 
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Age—the last leaf on the tree, the wall flower of 
life, the ugly duckling of life, the Cinderella of 
some home or office or town? Then remember that 
even Cinderella had adventure in her life and that 
life is always full of hope. 

Remember that God is always a refuge. Remem- 
ber that God is always ready to “wipe away all 
tears” from your heart. He is the God of friendli- 
ness to the friendless; the God of comradeship to 
lonely hearts; the God of refuge to those pursued 
by debt and cruelty. He is God-Everywhere! That 
is His holy name—God-Everywhere! A little child 
often asks what God’s second name is. I answer 
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that query, “He is God-Everywhere! 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


I can push debts apart, I can push trouble aside, 
I can wipe tears away, I can lift loads and know 
that Thou art there—for Thou art God-Every- 
where! 

b. He is the God of life’s trails. 

There are many kinds of trails in life. One trail 
is down along the river of life, beside still waters. 
There are no steep grades. Everything seems easy 
along such a trail. Many of us walked those easy 
trails “beside the still waters” and “through the 
green valleys.” We are fortunate here in America. 
Our trails are not strewn with flint to cut our feet 
and lacerate our souls as are the trails of Europe, 
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Africa, China. We know not what it means to see 
our own babies starving to death day by day. And 
to a parent there is no greater pang than to see his 
children starving for food; to hear their frail cries; 
crying, crying, crying; the unendurable hunger cry; 
a sound that penetrates a parent’s soul to the quick 
like a cruel knife. 

There are trails of trouble that lead up rugged 
steeps to unattainable heights. We attempt those 
trails and we fail. We tire! We fall! We bleed! 
We die! The mountain trails of life are hard; some 
of them are impossible to climb. But human souls 
will always attempt them. 

Is your trail a trail of trouble and pain? Does it 
lead to Calvary? Is your trail an ocean trail that 
leads along the seas where wide views and wide hori- 
zons surround you and glorious sunsets and dreams? 
Are you walking beside still waters, amid green pas- 
tures, or through the valley of the shadow of doubt 
and death? Then remember that God is even there. 
For He is God-Everywhere! 

And in Micah 6: 8 it says, “Walk humbly with 
thy God!” In other words, He is a God you can 
walk with. That is the important thing. He is 
a God of the trails of life! He is a God you can 
walk with like a friend on the trail! 

I walked with a friend on the trails of the Yel- 
lowstone Canyon one summer. I grew to know and 
respect and love his hardihood, his dreaming soul, 
his rugged body, his sturdy character when I was 
his pastor. The son of a Methodist minister he 
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knew my trials and my heartaches and I grew to love 
him for his understanding heart. I baptized his 
children, was with him in the sickness and death of 
his mother—his preacher-father’s life comrade— 
and J was with him in sickness that threatened his 
own life. And who on earth would I rather have 
had to walk the trails of the Yellowstone with 
than Dr. Hopkins? None on earth! 

And as we walked we talked. We talked of in- 
timate things, of things that nobody else on earth 
had ever heard pass our lips. We walked until our 
cheeks were burned with sun and our limbs weary. 
And as we walked we talked of our loved ones; 
those here and those gone from us; and we talked of 
our dreams; and we talked of the God that we saw 
everywhere about us. He was a perfect companion 
to have a vacation with and to walk the trails of life 
beside! 

That is the way with God. The Bible says that 
He is a God you can “walk with.” That is a good 
kind of a God to have. Those two disciples found 
that Jesus was a good God to walk with on the trail 
to Emmaus that morning following the resurrection. 
They found that He who came upon them as a 
stranger finally talked with them as a friend and 
their hearts warmed to this stranger who walked 
with them, warmed in that strange way that they 
called “burning.” 

That is God’s way, through Christ, to walk with 
His beloved along life’s trails. He isa God you can 
walk with and talk with! 

“Walk with Thy God!” says the Book! And 
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that means that He is a God that you can know like 
a friend; a God that you can reach out to and take 
His hand; and brushing all formality, all stiffness, 
all conventions aside, say: 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


That is a glorious experience! 

c. He is the God of light, love and laughter! 

I John 1:5 says, “God is light!’ 

I John, 4th chapter, verses 8 and 16 say, “God is 
love!” 

I say, “God is laughter !”” 

God is everywhere; he is in all human experiences. 
He is in the darkness and He brings light. He lights 
the pathway of life to the eternal dawning. Chil- 
dren are afraid of the dark. Nearly every child is. 
They are afraid of the dark until they find out that 
it is God’s dark; that He made it when He said, 
“Let there be light! Let there be day! Let there 
be night!” 

The minute that a child finds out that it is God’s 
darkness they are no longer afraid of the dark. Life 
is full of darkness. In some lives the darkness 
seems to dominate. It seems dark all the time. Up 
in and around the north pole at some times of the 
year there is a long, long night; darkness seems al- 
ways there. The days last but a few minutes and it 
is night again. 

So is it with some lives. I have seen such lives in 
my ministry. I got a letter the other day. It read: 
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“Dear Mr. Stidger: 

“I was so broke up last evening. My husband 
came home just dead drunk—no, he wasn’t dead but 
in such a state that Janie put on her hat and coat 
ready to run—so scared. I didn’t think it was safe 
for us to stay. We stayed up quite late and he 
quieted down and went to sleep. Janie and I are 
broken-hearted. Pray for me that I may hold out 
to the end for it may not be long. It seems so dark 
here as I write, but not so dark as our lives and our 
home is.” 


That is what darkness means. O God, how dark 
itis! And we feel like crying out, like the queen in 
“The King of the Dark Chamber” when she could 
not stand the dark chamber any longer: “Light! 
Light! Where is light? Will the lamp never be 
lighted in this chamber?” 

So cry all human souls who live in darkness and, 
crying, hear an answer to their cries: “God is light!” 

That’s glorious news for you who live in dark- 
ness! “God is light!” 

For you who are in darkness of sin, ignorance, 
loveless lives “God is light!’ 

Dan Crawford says that when Livingstone 
marched off into dark Africa where no white foot 
had trod before, he marched off “in faith, with lit- 
tle songs singing in his soul!” 

Why? 

Because he had learned that God is love! That 
God is light! That God is laughter! 

“Lonely out here under the stars?” asks Dan 
Crawford. 
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“How can I be lonely? Is not our planet in the 
Milky Way?” 

You said it, Dan! God is light and love and 
laughter! God is everywhere, and nobody can be 
lonely with God about, for He is God-Everywhere! 


“God, I can push the stars apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


“Why draw the soul’s curtains and light up arti- 
ficially when all the while God is calling you out 
and up among the stars?” asks Dan Crawford again 
and again as he sleeps under Africa’s starry skies on 
God’s good errand to humanity. 

Right again, Dan Crawford! Why live in dark- 
ness when “God is light’? 

Let’s push the blinds and the veils of sin aside 
and light up our souls with God’s stars—especially 
that star which shone on Bethlehem, the star that 
leads to Christ. 


“God, I can push the clouds apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


Thanks to Dan Crawford again. An official out 
in Africa was telling a chief to forbid the annual 
forest fires. The old chief looked up at the official 
and said: “Don’t blame me! Blame God! For He 
can light His own fires without a man’s help!” 
Yes, God is light! God is love! God is laugh- 


ter! He is God-Everywhere! 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 
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I read a book once. It was called “Back to the 
Long Grass,” with a subtitle called “My Link with 
Livingstone.” It was written by Dan Crawford. 
It is supposed to be a travel book about Africa; or 
an interpretation of Livingstone’s life; or a mis- 
sionary book. It is one of the most fascinating 
books I have read in years! It is as spicy as Carlyle; 
as juicy as Shakespeare; as rich in adventure as 
Wells; as full of romance as Romeo and Juliet; 
as suggestive as James; as stimulating as Elbert 
Hubbard; as full of beautiful poetry as David; as 
effervescent as Anatole France; as vigorous as 
Roosevelt’s “Winning of the West.” 

But with all of this it is a book about God. That 
is its dominant note. That is the heartbeat that 
pulses through its pages. Dan Crawford can write 
fascinating travel books, but when you feel their 
pulses they are books about God when all is said and 
done and this “Back to the Long Grass” is one of 
them. And when you have read this book, you can 
push everything else aside; its descriptions, its 
tragedy, its drama, its romance; its adventure with 
disease and wild animals, and say: 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


And in that book there are many characters: great 
warriors, kings, princes, generals, prime ministers, 
poets, law givers, prophets, priests, rulers of man- 
kind! There are wise men, theologians, historians, 
teachers. But brush them all aside, brush them all 
aside as if they were grass growing on the hillside, 
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and find God through Jesus Christ. That is the 
heart of the Bible and that is the pulse beat of 
God, that is “God made manifest in the flesh!” 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And—through Christ—feel the beat of Thy heart!” 


And Christ did many things. He was called a 
mountebank in His day. He ate with publicans 
and sinners. He was a healer—some thought a fake 
one. He did many unusual things. 

Even to this day there are ten thousand opinions 
about Him! Every sect and creed and kind of a 
religion is practiced in Hisname. Some say that He 
hates war and some say that He likes it! Some feel 
that He was a radical and some feel that He was a 
conservative. The differences of opinion about 
Christ are appalling. 

But we can brush them all aside and agree on one 
thing; that is the cross and His death for humanity ; 
and that is the heart of it all: 


“God, I can push the grass apart, 
And put my finger on Thy heart—the cross of Christ!” 


CHAPTER XIII 
I Am Aware 


Joun 3:8: “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 
“IT am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns!” 
—Angela Morgan. 


How do you know that the wind blows? You 
cannot see it. 

“Yes, friend of mine, but I can feel it! I can 
see it touch to life the swaying trees, awnings, and 
window-blinds; ten million blades of grass, a field 
of wheat where it swings like a tidal wave; and a 
million little leaves!” 

The things that are worth while you cannot prove, 
you cannot blue print; you cannot make an archi- 
tectural drawing of ; nor do you need to for all you 
need is to be aware of spiritual things. 

I might further illustrate what awareness means 
by saying that I have read somewhere the sugges- 
tion of a preacher who would walk into his library 
and pick up a copy of “Tennyson’s Biography.’ As 
he read the story of that gentle man’s life he sud- 
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denly found himself in a certain atmosphere of 
sweetness and light. Then he picked up a biography 
of Carlyle and immediately, like going from one 
room to another he was aware of a different atmos- 
phere—rugged, wind-tossed, turbulent, stormy, riot- 
ous. He could not define the difference, but he was 
aware of that difference. 

So was it when he read Tolstoy and then picked 
up a biography of Napoleon. He was suddenly 
aware of a different atmosphere in the library where 
he read. A different type of personality seemed to 
have stepped into that quiet room. 

So was it when he read Amos and then turned to 
Peter’s letters. It was like going from a blast fur- 
nace into a quiet dawning. 

It was not so much a physical presence that 
stepped out of the glorious pages of those books, as 
it was an atmosphere; an awareness like an aware- 
ness of the winds, that he felt. 


“T am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns.” 


I AM AWARE OF BEAUTY IN THE COMMON THINGS 
OF LIFE 


When the volcanoes of tropical lands are belch- 
ing their dust out into the air, the sunsets are more 
beautiful the world over, science tells us. We would 
have no rainbows if it were not for the common 
every-day dust in the air which refracts the light. 
Out of common clay that beautiful white metal 
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which we call aluminum comes, and every clay bank 
is a bank of silver aluminum. In a black swamp I 
saw a beautiful blanket of white flowers growing. 
In the Yellowstone one Sunday morning, as we 
walked across that dry, steam-sapped, barren, salty 
stretch of land which looks more like a desert than 
anything I know, with the great tree trunks dying 
because of the heat, I looked into a dead crater, or 
geyser, that had sunk about a foot and lo! a beauti- 
ful purple flower was growing there. How did it 
get there? It was the only flower ina mile. How 
did it get there? 

That strange messenger, the wind, had carried 
some soil and dropped it into that depression of a 
dead crater; and then again the wind had come on 
another errand and had brought a flower seed and 
dropped it into that dead volcano and the little 
flower found a shelter and grew. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” And sud- 
denly, as I look at that little flower, I am aware of 
a glory in the common things of life. 


“T am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns.” 


So is it with the common tasks of life; the tasks 
of church, the tasks of home; washing little faces, 
sewing little stockings, mending little clothes, but- 
toning little worn shoes. What a glow of glory 
there is about the common tasks of life; the com- 
mon dust that makes possible a crimson sunset. 

Teaching seems commonplace and yet it is 
touched with a divine meaning when we have the 
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soul to see the unseen; when we put it in the same 
class as the text of this morning; when we know that 
it is one of those spiritual investments that cannot 
be charted, diagrammed, blue printed or proved. 

These common tasks of home-making, church- 
serving, teaching souls to grow from slender saplings 
to gigantic spiritual sequoias; that seems common- 
place but it is sublime business; business fit for gods; 
business for eternal reaping and rewarding! 

It is one of those things you cannot see or prove 
or diagram or blue print, but it is also one of those 
things that makes you know and sing: 


“I am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns.” 


I AM AWARE OF IMMORTALITY FOR MY SOUL 


I cannot prove it any more than I can prove that 
the wind blows. I cannot see it. But I am aware 
of immortality! 

“The wind of immortality bloweth where it lis- 
teth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not diagram it or blue print it, or prove it, or photo- 
graph it, nor tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth. But of immortality you are strangely and 
surely aware; so is every one that is born of the 
spirit !” 

All spiritual things are like that. You have an 
awareness of them. So I have an awareness of im- 
mortality for my soul because the Old Testament 
makes me aware of it. 
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There is not a page of the Old Testament that 
does not throb with the hope of immortality. It is 
a divine assumption all through this mighty group 
of books. When one has saturated himself with 
and in the Old Testament he suddenly finds himself 
“aware of immortality.” He does not know just 
how it has come about but somehow it has happened; 
through constant reading, dreaming, visioning, sing- 
ing, praying, living in the Old Testament, with all 
of its imperfections, that there is immortality for the 
human heart! It hasn’t been proved to him— 
he has just become aware of it! 

So is it with the New Testament—even more 
than the Old. It makes a man aware of immortal- 
ity! If aman will read, and love, and dream, and 
vision, and live in the New Testament, he will find 
himself aware of immortality in a way that will 
stand like a rock on a mountain. Nobody can con- 
sistently read the New Testament; follow the life 
of that sublime central figure of this library of great 
books; follow it from the star of Bethlehem to the 
resurrection morning and not be made aware of im- 
mortality ! 

And a third thing makes me aware of immortal- 
ity. That is instinct. Instinct proves nothing; it 
diagrams nothing; it blue prints nothing; it photo- 
graphs nothing, but it does make us sublimely aware 
of some important things, and one of these is that 
we are immortal souls in God’s sight! 

And when we have lived in the Old Testament 
a lifetime and when we have saturated our souls 
with the New Testament and with the life of Jesus 
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Christ; and when we have allowed our instincts to 
have their place in life, we find ourselves suddenly 
singing, like a mother sings with her child at her 
breast: 


“T am aware of an immortality that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns!” 


I AM AWARE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


I can feel God in certain churches. As Dr. Han- 
nay says, you just feel a spiritual atmosphere in cer- 
tain churches. This spiritual quality does not de- 
pend upon beauty or decoration, or architecture. 
Certain churches that are almost perfect in architec- 
ture lack this spiritual atmosphere. Nor does this 
atmosphere depend upon the conduct of the worship 
—whether it be a formal or an informal service. 
Even a beautiful organ, or stately music, or a richly 
robed bishop will not bring, in its finest reality, 
that atmosphere of the spiritual, and yet in some 
tiny village church you will find the atmosphere 
pregnant with reverence and worship and the pres- 
ence of God. 

This atmosphere does not even depend upon the 
age of the building. Old churches often have it but 
not always. New churches seldom have this at- 
mosphere of worship and the presence of God. Y. 
M. C. A. buildings seldom have it. 

The thing that gives a church this atmosphere is 
the fact that thousands of human beings have wor- 
shiped there in sincerity and truth; that folks have 
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been married there; that hearts have been redeemed 
there; that sorrows, tragedies, heartaches, have been 
prayed away there. Something has actually hap- 
pened to the very fabric of that building. It has 
been consecrated not alone by priestly hands but by 
human tears, human voices raised in prayer and 
human laughter. The very timbers of the building, 
the pores of the stones are saturated with human 
tears, human blood, human emotions. 

Certain churches have what we call an atmos- 
phere—an awareness of God! 

Climbing the Alps does not always make you 
aware of mountains. I have climbed many moun- 
tains. When you are in the process of climbing 
a mountain you see only the trail in front of you 
—at your very feet—the hard, cruel, bitter trail; 
your body is wracked with pain; you climb, and 
climb, and climb like a chained slave. Every step 
is torture, and your heart seems to break itself 
against the iron of your ribs. You have to stop 
and rest every few feet. It is a grueling thing. 
You are soon so exhausted that you cannot even 
enjoy the scenery. 

You do not get any awareness of a beautiful 
Matterhorn by climbing it. You do not get any 
awareness of God by trying laboriously to prove 
Him; to blue print Him; or by photographing Him. 
Photographing the hereafter does not make you 
really, spiritually aware of God. 

The way to be aware of a beautiful Shasta, a 
Rainier, an Everest, a Matterhorn, a Jungfrau, is 
to walk around it in the valley below; quietly with- 
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out weariness; in prayer and reverence, looking up 
at its sublime beauty, drinking in its greatness, its 
snow-capped peaks, its mighty slopes, its gigantic 
reaches. Then you are really aware of that moun- 
tain! So it is with God. 

I have seldom seen critics of the Bible or of God; 
theological professors; men who spend their time 
over microscopes minutely examining every mole- 
cule and atom of the Bible; men who critically go 
into its history with the idea of proving it or estab- 
lishing it, who even in the slightest sense seem to be 
aware of God or of the Bible! 

To look upon His beauties; the beauties of God; 
to feel Him; to love Him; to live with and in and 
through Him; to be aware of Him; that is most 
natural and that is best! 

To sing in your souls about God is satisfying: 


“T am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns!” 


That is really knowing God; being aware of Him 
as we are aware of the winds that blow although 
we know not whence they come or where they go. 

Once a girl went into the woods alone. She sat 
there for hours. The beauty of autumnal leaves 
filled her soul. She looked up across the valley and 
saw a mass of cliffs of color, pyramids of crimson 
and gold, waterfalls of sheer purple leaves. She 
did not know how long she sat there—it may have 
been seconds, and it may have been hours. “It was 
just beauty and nothing else—almost better than 
music.” 
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Then suddenly it was something besides beauty. 
She suddenly felt the presence of God in that au- 
tumnal wood. She wanted to kneel. It was around 
her like light, like showers of light, like love! She 
wanted to kneel but she could not move. She found 
herself saying over and over again: “This is beauty! 
This is life! This is God! This is beauty! This 
is life! This is God!” 

What did this experience mean? It meant con- 
version; it meant rebirth; it meant finding God! It 
meant that she had suddenly come to an “awareness 
of God.” It meant that she could sing in her soul: 


“T am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns!” 


It meant that she had heard the winds of God 
blowing; she knew not whence they came, nor 
whither they went, but she knew! That was the 
important thing; she knew! She was like a soul 
redeemed. She knew! 


I AM AWARE OF CHRIST IN THE WORLD 


Christ is not dead! Some of us know that—we 
have an awareness of it that is infinitely more cer- 
tain than if Christ would appear in physical pres- 
ence; much more real to us than if -He could be 
proven, diagramed, catalogued, photographed. We 
have in our souls an awareness of Christ. 

That was a sublime moment when the disciples 
were on the way to Emmaus in the early dawn 
after the resurrection, and Jesus came up to them, 
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walking along the road, and walked and talked with 
them. Later on, talking it over, one of them said: 
“Did not our hearts burn within us while He walked 
and talked with us on the way?” 

That is what I mean! That story sums it all 
up—focuses the light of all that I am trying to say 
in this sermon. 

Link that beautiful story—a story that made one 
skeptic say, ““That story to me is the most convinc- 
ing proof of immortality and the divine in Christ 
that I know; that He appeared to these two dis- 
ciples; that they did not recognize Him physically 
as they walked in the early light of dawn; but that 
they felt Him in their burning hearts! That is, to 
me, the most convincing proof of the divinity of 
Christ!” 

Link that story with our text about the winds, 
that blow from whence, we do not know, and 
whither we can not tell; but we know that it blows 
because we feel it and we see its results. 

So is it with a redeemed soul in Christ Jesus! 
The blind man whom Jesus cured did not have to 
have a blue print to prove that he could see. He did 
not say: “I am sorry that I cannot accept this mira- 
cle until it is proven to me; until I can photograph 
it: until I can blue print it; until I can understand 
the physiological or psychological process that has 
gone on in this supposed cure. I will not admit 
that I am cured until I have the scientific explana- 
tion of this cure!” 

No! What he said was: “One thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see! One thing I know; 
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that the wind is blowing. I can feel it! I can see 
the little leaves laughing and leaping with life be- 
cause the wind is blowing. I feel it on my cheeks— 
hot and flushed with joy over my cure!” 

He was aware of light in his once darkened eyes; 
aware of the presence of Jesus; aware of the great 
fact that whereas he had been blind, he could now 


see! He might have shouted his joy in our theme: 


“I am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of my heart to the core of the suns!” 


He might have used my text and have spoken 
of the “wind that bloweth where it listeth; and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the spirit!” 

“This is love! This is life! This is God!” 

Christian in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” was 
aware of Christ as a burden lifted. Christian 
climbed the hill to Calvary clothed in rags, bearing 
a great burden on his shoulders. He broke out into 
a pathetic cry: “What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” 

And the author sees in his dream that he is carry- 
ing this burden up a steep hill that is fenced in on 
either side with a wall which is called Salvation. 
Burdened Christian ran up this hill, but ran with 
tragic effort because of the heavy burden, on his 
shoulder. At the top of that hill there was a cross 
standing and at the bottom of that hill there was a 
sepulcher. And just as Christian got to the top of 
that hill called Calvary, the burden on his shoulder 
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suddenly fell from his weary, bleeding back and 
began to tumble, and roll down the hill until it 
came to the mouth of the sepulcher, where it fell in 
and disappeared forever. And forever after that, 
Christian was “aware of Christ.” 

Why? not because Christ had diagramed Him- 
self. Not because Christ had been philosophically 
proven by anybody to him. Not because Christ 
had shown Himself physically. 

Why then? Because Christ had lifted his burden. 
And when Christ lifts our burdens we sing: 


“T am aware of a glory that runs 
From the core of myself to the core of the suns!” 


“So is every one that is born of the Spirit!” 


CHaPpTter XIV 
Good Morning, Life! 


II Perer 1:19: “A light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day star 
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arise in your hearts! 


SymMpHoNnic SERMON THEME: 
“Good morning, Life—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 
—William Davis. 


These are linked together—text and symphonic 
theme! That text says, “Good morning, Life! 
Good morning, Dawn! Good morning, Day Star! 
Good morning, all things Beautiful! Good morn- 
ing, God!” 

“Ohio!” is the way they say ‘Good Morning” 
in Japan. I wonder if they have forgotten that 
cheery greeting, and I wonder if they have lost that 
gleaming smile as they say it since that terrible 
disaster that has come upon them. 

“Bonjour!” is the way the French say it and it is 
a beautiful thing to hear. 

And we Anglo-Saxons with a lot of shining 
laughter in our souls sing out a cheerful: 


“Good morning, Life—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 
228 
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GOOD MORNING, WORLD! 


We greet the world each morning with a glad 
delight. The physical world is our friend. We here 
in America have had no reason to fear the physical 
world. It has been good to us. It has poured out 
its bounties, its rich grains, fruits and flowers upon 
us, and we know that physical world for friend! 

“Good morning, Spring!” we shout with eager 
welcome on our lips, when, after a long hard winter, 
spring breaks across the land in a wave of flowers; 
in a tumultuous earthquake of beauty in green grass 
and budding tree. 

To us spring is an earthquake of undulating 
beauty of flower and grass that the convulsions of 
Mother Earth bring out, and in our souls we sing 
those lines of Joaquin Miller: 


“There is ever and ever His boundless blue, 
And ever and ever His green, green sod; 
And ever and ever between the two 


Walk the wonderful winds of God.” 


Spring is a tidal wave of apple and cherry blos- 
soms that suddenly sweeps in upon us from the no- 
where! Spring is a volcano of productivity which 
pours out its fertility like a great cornucopia of 
plenty upon our earth. Spring is a blazing fire of 
color running like a riot across the earth in crimson 
and golden beauty. Spring is a running river flood 
of vitality and hope and renewed energies and re- 
birth. No wonder we run out to meet spring half 
way, shouting in our singing souls: 
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“Good morning, Spring—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


Summer comes with soft singing on its lips. Sum- 
mer brings its days beside the sea and lake and pool. 
Summer is like a long journey with the stars to us. 
Summer is when we know nature and leave the hot 
streets to greet friend nature on her hills and peaks. 
Summer is the time when we strip us naked of the 
veneer of civilization and wash our souls clean in the 
pools of peace, in the rivers of reverence, in the 
oceans of omnipotence. 

We love summer and run to greet her with a 
laughter on our lips: 


“Good morning, Summer—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


Fall? You here already? Glorious Fall. How 
we love you! You, who seem to have had the colors 
of the skies bled and dripped and dropped in show- 
ers into your trees and fields and hills! 

Hail, Fall! Shy beauty of Melancholy! Red 
lips, red cheeks, brown tresses, browner dresses, dark 
eyes, deep with love and loneliness! We love you 
because you are beautiful! 

Yonder is a crimson sunset in the skies and it has 
dripped its drops of blood until it has stained the 
maple trees on the hill’s horizons. Yonder is a sun- 
set of yellow which has spilled itself over every 
tree in the valley and village. Yonder is a purple 
glow and glory in the sky and it too has flooded the 
trees with purple dignity as befits the coming of 
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the King of Fall Time. Yonder is a pink splendor 
in the sky and somehow it has run pink rivers of 
beauty down upon the earth, and the earth, this fall 
time, looks as if it were a garden of pink roses in 
fall colors. Yonder is a sunset of autumn-browns, 
and this sunset sea has run its tides to the earth to 
flood the marshland with tidal waves of brown 
beauty. 

Yes, Fall, we love you most of all, and we feel 
like crying out in notes sublime: 


“Good morning, Fall—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


Greetings, Winter, with bleak fields, bare trees, 
lonely fields, ice-bound rivers and brooks! 

Hail, Winter Dawns, with crimson and golden 
splendor on the hills and fields! Hail, happy Win- 
ter, with all of your play and plenty, your cozy fire- 
sides, your Christmas tides and your home-comings! 
Hail, Winter, with red blood coursing through 
happy veins, bringing the gush of health to young 
cheeks and old. Hail, happy Winter, with your 
promise of spring! 

We greet you too with happy hearts: 


“Good morning, Winter—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


And we link our text with this symphonic theme 
and sing it too with hearts of glad delight: 


“Until the day dawn and the day star arise in your 
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hearts! 
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GOOD MORNING, EXPERIENCE, COMRADE FRIEND 
ON THE TRAIL OF LIFE 


We greet Experience with glad hands! By ex- 
perience we grow great in soul and spirit! 

“No quest, no Conquest!” as one has said. We 
be men of the Valiant Voyages! 

Hail, friend Boyhood, with the world of to-mor- 
row before you! How we love you! 

Boyhood is a wondrous time. One of the most 
beautiful things I see in this or any other church is 
the experience of boyhood. Look upon it, you who 
have older grown, and live it over again in the boys 
of your homes and the boys of your church. I love 
to hear boys romping about in this church or any 
other church. I thrill to the Boy Scout movement. 
I leap to greet a boy in the fall with a football under 
his arm playing on the back lots. 

I found a crowd of boys playing in the street. 
They were an unorganized team. I could see that, 
for each of them had on a different kind of a foot- 
ball suit. But it was a regular team just the same, 
and they were flushed and red faced. 

I said, “Boys, won’t they let you play on the 
lawns in the park?” 

“No, the cops drive us off!” 

I said, ““That is too bad that the boys have to 
play in the streets of any city. No wonder we kill 
a hundred a year!” 

“And the streets of the city were full of children 
playing in the streets thereof,” says the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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That is a wonderful thing, this boyhood; and it 
chills our souls to know that we are past it for- 
ever. 

But are we? 

Weare not! For we can live boyhood over again, 
no matter how old or young. 

One night I had been in the church and as I 
stepped out I saw a well-dressed business man of 
this church walking in the dusk of evening, hand in 
hand with a small boy. My heart thrilled to the 
picture—a father walking with his children. That 
is a picture fit to make the angels laugh out loud in 
Heaven—a father walking with his son. Thank 
God for that kind of a sight to cheer a heart for 
a week at a stretch! 

Boyhood is not gone, friends. It is still here. It 
is not even gone for you, fathers and mothers; child- 
hood is still here all about us. Live it! Greet it! 
Love it! It is yours again with all of its abandon- 
ment to the mood of happiness. 

Be boys and girls with your children again and 
live it all over! Greet it, live it and love it: 


“Good morning, Childhood—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


Good morning, Youth! How youth thrills us! 
I go to colleges to speak to chapel crowds. I watch 
a boy and a girl stroll across the campus, desperately 
in love and buried in each other, oblivious to the 
rest of the world. I watch them come into chapel 
and listen to no word I have to say because they are 
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absorbed in each other, holding hands behind the 
prayer books! 

And J am lonesome! 

I watch ruddy-cheeked lads, as I go to colleges to 
speak, in their football togs, with cheeks that rival 
the red leaves of the sumach; and with lungs that 
rival the winds of fall; and with hearts that beat 
as regular as the tides; and I suddenly feel that those 
days are over for me and I am the loneliest man 
on that campus. 

I go to these colleges, and I talk with boys and 
girls, and I catch the thrill of to-morrow in their 
eyes and in their conversation and in their souls. 
That is exhilarating. They have all of to-morrow 
for their conquests. The world is their gladiatorial 
arena! They are confident that the world is theirs 
for the taking of it. It is merely waiting their ad- 
vent! 

That is a glorious attitude to take toward life! 
That is a wonderful feeling to have beating in your 
arteries! No weariness, no doubts, no weakening, 
no fear! -Confidence! Hope! Certainty! That 
seems to be the prerogative of youth! It is ours 
no more! 

You say that you have lost hope, that your arter- 
ies are getting hard, that your muscles weary quickly, 
that your confidence is going, that you have been 
beaten down by the world so often that you have lost 
your courage and your confidence. You tell me— 
Middle Age, and Lost Romance, and Lost Manhood, 
and Lost Hope—that none of these are yours! 

I tell you this day that they are all yours! All 
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yours, still! Shout that glad good news to the 
earth! Live them over again with youth! Live 
youth! Love youth! It is yours through the young 
of to-day! It is yours through your own children! 
It is yours in reality if you greet it with open arms! 
Youth is yours unto the end! 

Greet it as yours! 


“Good morning, Youth—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


Age is upon us! What a hideous thing it is! 
How dark the clouds and somber the twilight! 
How the rain drizzles and drips and droons and 
drums its monotony on the shingled roof of life. It 
drives one mad, does it not? 

It does not! It is beautiful, is old age. It is 
sunset, and sunsets are beautiful! There is color 
in the sunset years of life! More color than in the 
noon-time. There’s gold, crimson, yellow, purple, 
rose and salmon, brother! There’s the silhouettes of 
the hills and silhouettes of trees and tall city build- 
ings and churches lighted with the light of love! 
There’s singing of vesper songs and hymns at sun- 
set, brother! There’s ““The Angelus,” brother, at 
twilight! There’s the evening star, brother, and the 
Milky Way, and God! All, all, at the twilight of 
life. 

And, after the twilight, brother, there’s dawn! 

Old age! There is the beauty of a thousand 
memories to bless one’s dying days. The fall is more 
beautiful than spring; the sunset than sunrise; age 
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than youth, if you see it right. As Browning says, 
“All life is but a getting ready for old age.” | 

Greet it, brother! Greet it, sister, who are older 
grown! 


“Good morning, Age—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


“For we have also a more sure word of prophecy; 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a 
light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
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dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts! 


GOOD MORNING, EARTH, AND FELLOW MEN 
ALL WHERES! 


“Good morning, China! Good morning, Japan! 
Good morning, Russia! Good morning, Mexico! 
Good morning, South America! Good morning, 
Europe! Good morning, Africa!” 

It is a glorious world of humanity and they are 
our brothers! There’s a thrill to that, friends of 
God! Jesus knew that thrill. He had “the face 
of the world” in His heart! 

“Go ye into all the world and preach my Gos- 
pel.” That was His last urging. 

“Into all the world!” That was Christ’s cli- 
max teaching! 

What a wonderful world of humanity we live in. 
How beautiful is the skin of a black man, as it 
shines like ebony in the sunlight. Infinitely more 
beautiful than the sallow, lifeless, bleached out skin 
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of a white man. How beautiful is the skin of a red 
man and a yellow man and a brown man. How 
vital, how throbbing with health! 

And Christ died for them. 


“Be worthy, oh, brother, be worthy, 
For a God was the price of the world!” 


And ours is a world religion! That is the heart of 
Christianity. And when we get this vision of our 
world religion there will be no more wars. 

Every Christian ought every morning to get the 
‘face of the world’ in his dreams, his heart, his 
prayers. Every follower of Christ ought to arise 
with a prayer on his lips, “God bless the world this 
day!” 

What a wonderful spiritual atmosphere it would 
create if we Christians would arise each morning 
singing in our souls, to take in Japan and China; 
France and Russia; Mexico and Africa; every 
brother-man of ours: 


“Good morning, Earth—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


GOOD MORNING, ADVENTURE! 


Adventure is not dead in the earth! It still lives! 
Let us greet it each day and expect it forever! 

Puppy love is a wonderful adventure. We have 
all experienced it many times. There is a thrill to 
it that comes with no other adventure. We may not 
be able to experience the adventure of puppy love 
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again, that adventure that makes a boy exclaim, 
“Oh, Boy!” and, “Ain’t it a grand and pOuas 
feeling?” but thank God that we can still love! 
It may not be puppy love, for we are no longer 
puppies! 

“When I became a man, I put away childish 
things!” 

But, thank God, I did not put away loving! I can 
still love! I can love my baby, I can love my wife, 
I can love my friend of many years, I can love the 
folks of my church—men, women and babies. I 
can love them with a real love that is abiding and I 
mean to do it! That glorious adventure I can still 
have. 

Some folks get baffled because their love changes. 
It is no longer the love of youth. It is calm and 
steady and reliable like a mighty stream of power. 
The love which we call romantic is just the froth 
on the sea. Then comes domestic love which is the 
great steady currents beneath the froth. Ten feet 
down the sea is undisturbed by the fiercest storms, 
they tell us. That is domestic love. That is what 
romantic love grows into, thank God, with the com- 
ing of experience, and the coming of children, and 
sickness and troubles, and living together through 
the years and living through to triumph! 

Let us greet the adventure of love with a shout 
on our lips and, mayhap, with a mist in our eyes, as 
we leap to the wonder of it: 


“Good morning, Love—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 
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Good morning, the adventure of religion! This is 
the great adventure of life! Mr. Britling says, 
“Religion is the first and last thing, and, until a man 
has found God, and has been found by God, he be- 
gins at no beginning and he works to no end!” 

Yes, that is life’s greatest adventure—the adven- 
ture of “The Discovery of God,” about which Basil 
King talks in his last book. And that adventure is 
ours for the having. Let us wait forit. No! Let 
us run to meet it with open arms, like a boy come 
home from France, after a year in the war, runs 
down the gangplank to greet his father. 

Let us shout as we find God and the church and 
religion: 


“Good morning, Life—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


Many experiences will come in the form of ad- 
ventures. Defeat will come, disappointment will 
come, sorrow will come, unhappiness will come. 
But who knows what they will bring? 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough!” 


It takes a total eclipse of the sun to enable us to 
see the stars in the daylight. So sometimes it takes 
darkness and clouds and sorrow, and disappoint- 
ment and loneliness, and heartache, and tragedy 
and death to make us see the stars of hope and 
love and trust and faith and confidence and good 
and God! 
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It takes a total eclipse to see the stars. I saw an 
eclipse a while ago. It was so dark that I saw the 
stars in the sky in daytime. I preached about it. 
A visiting clergyman said after the sermon, “I got 
a sermon from one sentence you dropped carelessly 
to-night!” 

“What was that sentence?” I asked him, not de- 
siring to waste any of my limited material. 

He replied: “You said that it took an eclipse to 
see the stars. That is a sermon on the value of sor- 
row and darkness and death and I intend to use your 
Wdeden 

But I have beat him to it. Here it is: 


“Good morning, clouds—and all 
Things glad and beautiful,” 


for you are a part of life’s adventures and you may 
bring out the stars. 


GOOD MORNING, GoD! AND ETERNITY! 


A book I recently read called “Dreams of an 
Astronomer” by Flammarion has an arresting sen- 
tence. He says, “One of the finest achievements of 
astronomy is having made man a citizen of the 
Heavens!” 

We see stars that we do not see, he tells us. It is 
a smashing answer to that blind fool who argues in 
his unbelief, “I only believe what I see.” 

And yet this astronomer tells us that every stay 
of the Milky Way, being below the seventh mag- 
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nitude, is quite invisible to our eyes. And yet we 
see the Milky Way. 

Yet, somehow as we look up into the skies, al- 
though we cannot see God, the Eternal, with the 
naked eyes, we can see Him with our souls; see Him 
in that Milky Way we cannot understand; see Him 
in the far-flung planets; see Him in that great solar 
and stellar world above and beyond and around us; 
see God! And we cry out as we see Him in star 
and planet; in deep and depth; in the order that 
prevails; in the miracle of creation; and in the unity 
of the universe about us; and seeing Him, we cry 
in awe and love: 


“Good morning, God—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


And we see Christ everywhere, and seeing Him 
we see all things glad and beautiful. Here again is 
something that we see, but do not see; something 
that we see with eyes invisible—eyes of the eternal 
soul that we bear within us. 

Dr. J. Fort Newton in a sermon called “Life 
After Death” introduces his sermon with a beauti- 
ful paragraph: “Lovers of letters will recall the 
poem entitled ‘Conversation’ by Cowper, where, 
after making excellent fun of various kinds of talk- 
ers, he stops suddenly—as if he had seen a vision. 
With arresting abruptness he thinks of that never-to- 
be-forgotten conversation in the gloaming of that 
day on the way to Emmaus. He tells what hap- 
pened on a solemn even-tide, how ‘ere yet they 
brought their journey to an end, a stranger joined 
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them, courteous as a friend,’ gathering up the thread 
of their despairing talk, with ‘truth and wisdom 
gracing what He said.’ In one of his letters the 
poet refers to the incident: ‘I have been intimate 
with a man of fine taste who has confessed to me 
that, though he could not subscribe to the truth of 
Christianity itself, he thought that if the stamp of 
divinity was anywhere to be found in the Scriptures, 
it was vividly impressed upon that passage of St. 
Luke, ? 

Then later the Bible tells of how Jesus went with 
them and sat at meat with them and took bread 
and broke and gave it to them. And suddenly they 
recognized Him as the Master—this seeming 
stranger whom they had talked with and walked 
with and did not know. 

What made them aware of who it was? Justa 
familiar little gesture that He used in breaking 
bread. And Dr. Newton makes this observation: 
“Jesus was known to His friends not by His pro- 
found exposition of prophecy, but by a familiar 
little gesture—all His own—in the breaking of 
bread.” 

How beautiful that thought is as we approach 
the communion table! Through this communion 
we shall see Him. Through its symbolism we shall 
see and know Him. We shall make this bread so 
real to our spiritual selves that we shall feel His 
suffering for us; and the wine shall be His blood 
cleansing our souls from sin as we kneel in humility 
at the altars. 

We shall feel until we actually see Him! He 
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shall be real to us in this religious gesture. We shall 
see Him so vividly—this Christ—and He shall walk 
with us by the way until our hearts shall strangely 
burn within us; He shall break bread for us until 
in His familiar gesture of love we shall know and 
see Him for what He is; and we shall sing a hymn 
that runs like this: 


“Good morning, Christ—and all 
Things glad and beautiful!” 


And we shall keep on singing until we see Him 
as He is, face to face, when the dawn of Eternity 
comes and the day star shines in our skies and we 
awake to say, “Good morning, God! Good morn- 
ing, Christ! Good morning, Loved Ones! Good 
morning, Eternity!” 

Sir Walter Scott in the last entry in his Journal 
before he died wrote this sentence: “We slept rea- 
sonably, but on the next morning—” 

But on the next morning he said, “Good morn- 
ing, God! Good morning, Eternity! Good morn- 
ing, Life! Good morning, Loved Ones!” 
“Good morning, God—and all 

Things glad and beautiful!” 


A famous British officer said once that some day, 
in five minutes, he expected to know more than he 
had ever learned about spiritual things in all his 
life; and that in five minutes he expected to know 
more than all the philosophers who have written 
throughout all the world’s history. 
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“How shall you cram the ages into five minutes?” 
asked a friend. 

“What five minutes do you mean?” asked an- 
other. 

And the officer replied, “I mean the first five min- 
utes after death!” 

Yes, we shall know then as we are known. We 
shall know God. We shall say, “Good morning, 
God and Eternity and Christ!” 

Renan, the great philosopher, says: “When in the 
presence of death, we ask whether the night will be 
long, we are as simple as the child who asks the 
same question in going to bed, because he loves the 
daylight in which he plays.” 

And so do we Christians love the daylight and 
the dawn; and so do we look forward to the daylight 
and the dawn of eternal morning. For: ‘We have 
also a more sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye 
do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shin- 
eth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day 
star arise in your hearts.” 

We are searchers for the dawn; the eternal dawn; 
and we have promise, that through Christ, we shall 
find it; and finding it, we shall be eager as little 
children who want the night to be not too long; for 
we do love the day and the light in which we play 
and love and live forever; and we shall sing in that 
dawning: 


“Good morning, Dawn—and all 
Things glad and beautiful !” 


CuapTer XV 


Hammer and Anvil 


Psarm 90:2: “From everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God.” 


SymMpPHoNIC SERMON THEME: 
“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


The waves of the sea crashed in against the cliff 
and said, “I shall hammer this old cliff to pieces!” 

But the cliff lived on through the sweeping cen- 
turies and laughed aloud at the futile pounding of 
the waves which broke to pieces against his brawny 
sides. 

The winds gathered from the four corners of 
Yosemite and held a meeting and said, “We shall 
join our forces together and batter old El Capitan 
to pieces. Too many times has he impeded our 
progress; too many times has he changed our courses 
and interfered with our play. We shall batter him 
to pieces!” 

And they battered and battered and battered; but 
they broke their courage and their strength against 
the mighty wall, this sentinel of solid stone, and 
the stone laughed to himself and stood for other 


centuries, a sentinel of solemn splendor. 
245 
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The floods gathered themselves together, with the 
Merced River as their channel, and said, ‘“We shall 
summon all of the melting snows of fifty-six moun- 
tain peaks to the east! We shall take all of the 
waters of every waterfall in the Yosemite! We 
shall rally our strength at the noon of springtime 
and we shall undermine old El Capitan and topple 
this giant over like a great tree!” 

And all the floods of spring gathered their forces 
and swept under and around El Capitan, but the old 
giant of solitude and silence simply smiled to him- 
self to see the pretty waters play about his base. 

The snows and hails gathered together and said, 
“We shall batter his mighty bulk with our hammers 
of cold and crack his giant splendor and batter him 
down.” But when they had finished their wintry 
onslaught, the old giant was standing just as he 
has stood for many an eon, with a crown of snow 
making him more beautiful and taller still. 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


for “I am from everlasting to everlasting!” 

The Bible is a book of everlastings. A friend of 
mine wrote a book of sermons. I have not read the 
book, but I like the title of it. The title is “A 
Bunch of Everlastings,” and each everlasting is a 
text from the Bible. But we who love the Bible 
do not need even a preacher friend to tell us that 
it is a book of everlastings. 

It is a book of the “Everlasting Way’—for it 
says, “Lead me in the way everlasting.” 
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It is a book of a way that leads to an everlasting 
“Habitation” for it says, “Into everlasting habita- 
tions.” . 

It is a book that leads along an “Everlasting 
way” to an “Everlasting habitation” which has 
“Everlasting foundations” under it, for this same 
book says that, “Righteousness is an everlasting 
foundation.” 

It is a book that leads along an “Everlasting 
way” to an “Everlasting habitation,” which has 
under it an “Everlasting foundation,” and which is 
lighted by an “Everlasting light” for this glorious 
book with the illuminating glow on its pages says 
that there is “An everlasting light.” 

But the most beautiful thing about this Book of 
Everlastings is that it leads along ‘“‘an everlasting 
way’ to an “everlasting habitation,’ which has 
under it “everlasting foundations” and which is 
lighted by an “everlasting light” and which from its 
windows gives us a glimpse of the “everlasting 
mountains,” for it says that there is love like ‘“The 
everlasting mountains.” 

And living in this house is a God of whom this 
Book of Everlastings says, “From everlasting to 
everlasting Thou art God!” 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands.” 


How puny and futile are the efforts of little tack 
hammers against this kind of a religion and this 
kind of a God! 
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SOME OF THE PHYSICAL EVERLASTINGS OF LIFE 


Van Loon in ‘The Story of Mankind” tells of a 
mountain of solid iron. It reads like this: “High 
up in the North in the land called Svithjod there 
stands a rock. It is a hundred miles high and a hun- 
dred miles wide. Once every thousand years a lit- 
tle bird comes to this rock to sharpen its beak. When 
the rock has thus been worn away, then a single day 
of eternity will have gone by.” 

The pyramids of Egypt, with fifty centuries look- 
ing down upon them, seem to have at least an ele- 
ment of the everlasting about them. Gibraltar, that 
magnificent fortification which England has flung 
up with the help of the mountain-building God of 
the centuries, suggests the everlasting. 

Plymouth Rock, as we stand upon it down on 
Cape Cod, and as we ponder on that little group 
of Pilgrims who came to these grim shores in the 
prelude to winter; came with iron in their souls, 
came with courage in their heart; these suggest, 
these and this rock seem to be symbols of some- 
thing; a movement, a group of great hearts and 
valiant voyagers, who have the element of the ever- 
lasting about them. 

¥] Capitan, with its sheer cliff of granite; Look- 
out Mountain, huge, giant of rock; Mt. Shasta, Mt. 
Everest, unscaled and unconquered; blear, bleak and 
unblasted! These stand as symbols of physical ever- 
lastings. 

And yet they tell us that Gibraltar, in the next 
war, may be blasted to smithereens by a hovering 
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air-ship; and we know that Everest will be con- 
quered in time, and that the ingenuity of man could 
blow every last physical invulnerable that I have 
suggested to bits in a flash. 

But God’s great institutions have a real sense of 
the everlasting about them. 


SOME OF THE INSTITUTIONAL EVERLASTINGS 
OF LIFE 


The Bible is one of God’s institutional everlast- 
ings more enduring than all of the Gibraltars, the El 
Capitans, the Shastas, the Everests, put together. 

A while ago a magazine issued a series of articles 
which they called “Blasting at the Rock of Ages,” 
but the author of those articles has been swallowed 
up in oblivion although that was only a few years 
ago in time; but the ‘Rock of Ages” still stands— 
God’s good and great book. 

It stands like a great range of mountains back 
yonder against the skies. Look, you can see that 
range, running from Genesis to Revelation; starlit 
by night; sun-warmed by day; with mountain peaks, 
snow-white; great peaks called ‘Moses,’ called 
“Tsaiah,”’ called ‘“John,” called “Jesus,” the Everest 
of them all—unscaled, untouched. 

The Bible I call a mountain range because it is 
that. It is not a book; it is a library of books. It 
is not the book of a single man, but a thousand men. 
It is a great, gigantic mountain range, lifting its 
mighty bulk against the sunrise skies of all time; 
glorious, sublime, sun-illuminated, dazzling the eyes 
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of humanity, lifting the eyes of humanity Godward. 

There it is; the Mountain Range of the Bible! 
Look upon it, folks of God, and be thrilled by its 
grandeur! Look upon it and be lifted up! Look 
upon it and have the strength of the everlasting 
mountains get into your souls! 

They are trying to stampede us these days. They 
are trying to make us believe that there is nothing 
good; that morality is a mere mist of gray nothing 
like gossamer; that home, virtue, love, decency, pro- 
hibition, the church, the Bible, mean nothing. Lit- 
tle puny souls with tack-hammers pounding at our 
Bible, but it stands forever like a mountain range of 
truth and we, with new courage in our hearts, may 
cry out in the lines of this symphonic theme: 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


for we are “from everlasting to everlasting.” 

The church of God is another mountain range in 
the immediate foreground to the range of the Bible. 
It leans up against the range that we call the Bible. 
That is where the church ought to lean. And the 
church that fails to buttress itself with the 
Bible is a lost church. 

The history of the church is a great range of white 
granite peaks. It runs down through all time to the 
beginning. It has gigantic peaks, snow-white, run- 
ning through it from the beginning—great guiding 
lights that silhouette themselves against the skies of 
the past. 

They have time on time been telling us that the 
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church is through; that it is futile; that it is break- 
ing up; that it cannot last; that it has failed. The 
war brought back that insistent cry. We well know 
that the church has not done its full finest; that it 
has not lived up to all that God intended it should, 
but we are not trembling in the face of adverse criti- 
cism. 


“T love Thy church, O God, 
Her walls before Thee stand, 
Dear as the apple of Thine eyes 
And graven on Thine hand!” 


They may tear and rage at the church as they 
please—it stands. 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 
They hammer away at our religion; they ridicule 
it; they sneer at it; and the weak-kneed and the 
weak-souled quail before the hammering of the 
world. But some of us know that the hammers 
that pound are mere, futile tack-hammers and that 
it is just as true of our religion as it is of the moun- 
tain range of the Bible and the church: 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 

Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 
Christ’s plan of salvation and the cross—these 

endure! The world has called it a Pollyanna reli- 

gion plan. But the plan and the cross still stand 
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out in the hearts of a hungry humanity as the only 
hope in a heaving, heartless, hopeless world. 

The first memory I have of a picture is that of 
boyhood days. We had a picture in the church at 
home in Moundsville. It was a picture of the cross 
of Christ on a solid rock in a storm-tossed sea, with 
a lost girl in white clinging to the cross. It was 
apparent that this girl had been tossed up by the 
storm to that rock and that cross. That picture has 
never left me. 

Somebody asked a sailor who had been tossed up 
on a rock in a storm if he was not afraid and if he 
didn’t tremble with fear. He said, “I trembled, but 
the rock didn’t!” 

So we have that picture and that plan of salva- 
tion, as one of the solid, stable, everlasting things of 
time and circumstance. That one thing is sure, 
Religions may change, and the church may revolu- 
tionize, but the plan of salvation and the cross still 
stands! 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


SOME OF THE GREAT MOVEMENTS OF LIFE HAVE 
HAD THE ELEMENTS OF THE EVERLASTING 


Democracy is an everlasting thing. It grows by 
centuries stronger and stronger! It is based in the 
church and in the religion of Christ. It is an ac- 
counting of the sacredness of personality. Autoc- 
racies are toppling into chaos as the centuries come 
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and go and democracy stands out like a peak of 
Paradise. Old régimes have sneered at the will of 
the people; editors have laughed it out of court, but 
it still stands because it is of God. 

The Reformation was doomed from the start so 
the Catholic church said. They said that it could 
not stand; that it was a weakling; that it was a rebel 
from the Mother church. They shouted against it. 
They commanded it to die! They ostracized it. 
They threw its leaders out of eternity. They ex- 
communicated it! But it still lives, growing 
stronger and stronger! 

Wesley and his movement is one of the everlast- 
ings in great world movements. One of my good 
friends quotes a historian as saying of John Wesley: 
“He left a good library, a well-worn clergyman’s 
gown, a much abused reputation and the Methodist 
«hurch !” 

In England the Anglican church, the government 
and the aristocracy laughed at these spiritually 
minded Methodists who had a personal knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and whose religion throbbed with 
life and reality. 

“Tt will die in a few years!” they said. 

But it has not died. It still lives! It is one of 
God’s everlastings. 

Then came the end of slavery. Critics said that 
it could never be abolished—it would never work. 
There was a dark period after slavery was abolished 
in the United States, and all that the critics said 
of the dire disaster that abolishment would bring 
to the country seemed to be fulfilled. But it was 
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Christian. It was God-sent! And it stands! It 
is one of the everlastings. 

So is it with the prohibition movement. They are 
trying to throw good people into a panic by saying 
that it does not work, and that the people don’t want 
it, and that it is not being enforced, and that it can- 
not stand! European minds who profit by wine- 
making, a large and licentious group of profligates 
are trying to terrorize the Christian church which 
fathered and furthered this great moral movement; 
as great as the Reformation, as great as the move- 
ment against slavery ; as great as the church, as great 
as God! 

But we are not to be frightened or terrorized or 
stampeded: 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


Hammer away with your little tack-hammers! 
Hammer away with your little prejudices, you 
European minds. Hammer away with your little 
personal selfishness, you puny souls in the garb of 
the clergy both in Rome and in her sister churches! 
Hammer away, you brewery interests and you shal- 
low-brained politicians whose limited minds will not 
permit you to read the handwriting on the walls of 
time. Hammer away, you who care not for mothers, 
and children, and youth! Your little tack-hammers 
will go to pieces. 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 
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The Constitution of the United States will not 
down! The prohibition movement is a part of 
that Constitution! 


THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL TRUTHS HAVE THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE EVERLASTING ABOUT THEM 


Truth stands! Thomas Carlyle says that an in- 
sincere man cannot even build a house that will 
stand, and that the first element of any man who 
in the slightest degree may be called heroic must 
be a “great, genuine sincerity!” 

Virtue stands! Vir is the first syllable of virtue. 
That is also the first syllable of virility! Virtue 
is virile. It stands as one of the peaks of Promise 
in a sordid world. 

Little, puerile, impure minds from editorial desk, 
pulpit and book world are trying to make us believe 
that there is no more virtue in the world; that 
everybody is doing it; that home is no longer 
sacred; that every man, woman and child is a liber- 
tine; that the old virtues are dead; that they never 
amounted to much anyhow; a Germanic propa- 
ganda of indecency that is sweeping this nation in 
what is called “The Young Intellectual School!’ 

But virtue is ever virile and will stand! Courage 
and sacrifice are still alive and alert in the earth! 

I talked with a dying girl the other day in a 
tubercular hospital. “I had my chance. I chose to 
die. They told me that if I took care of my soldier 
husband in his dying days of tuberculosis, I would 
likely sacrifice my life; and that, if I let somebody 
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else care for him, I would live. I took my choice. 
I am not sorry!” 

I prayed with her and in two days a broken 
voiced mother phoned me that Lucy Hagen was 
dead; dead as a hero dies on the battlefield, as 
surely as ever a medal for valor was given! Dead 
when she might have lived! Dead, because she 
chose to die; to die in sacrifice for her husband! 
Dead, because virtue, and courage, and sacrifice still 
live regnant on the earth! 

And when Lucy died, I went to visit her home. 
There sat the father and the mother and a boy and 
three weeping girls. The father did not weep. 
He talked and whistled in the dark. He told me 
how brave he was. He bragged of how he never 
wept. He told me of a dozen incidents in his life 
when he had faced death without the batting of an 
eyelash. He told me of how cold he turned in the 
face of sorrow and death; of how women wept, but 
men did not. 

I knew that he was trying to cover up a father’s 
broken heart for he talked in an unusually loud 
voice. You could have heard that broken-hearted 
father talking in the street and ordinarily he is a 
quiet-voiced fellow. Ordinarily he is mild of 
speech but as we sat there in that front room with 
Lucy’s body lying in an adjoining room behind the 
curtains, he talked so loud that I feared he would 
wake the dead. 

He bragged about his coolness and his courage 
and his hardihood. I had my baby girl with me, 
and as we drove away Betty said, “Mr. Taylor cer- 
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tainly thinks well of himself, doesn’t he, Daddy?” 

Betty was a little girl and didn’t understand the 
psychology of those boasting words, those exploits 
and that father’s sad heart and that loud, un- 
naturally loud voice. 

I said, “No, Betty, he was just whistling in the 
dark! That poor daddy’s little girl is dead and 
he is just whistling in the dark to keep his courage 
up!” 

No, love is not dead in the earth. I found that 
out when I talked with Lucy, and with her father 
and her mother when Lucy died. Virtue is not 
dead. Home is still sacred. Mother-love and 
father-love and wife-love and home-beauty. They 
are not dead. 

Even though a certain thought movement would 
have us believe that all of the “ancient, outworn, 
Puritanic traditions of right and wrong” are dead, 
they are not! They still live as the hope of the 
world! 


“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


Love still lives, and decency, and family ties, and 
virtue and sacrifice. They all live. We shall not: 
be stampeded by an aftermath of war with all of 
its licentiousness. We shall not be frightened by 
propaganda that prohibition is not working, and 
that there is no honesty left on the earth. The: 
enemy is trying hard to make us think that the 
church is futile; that God is dead. It is like that 
spirit which prevailed during the French Revolu- 
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tion when they posted a notice in a cemetery say- 
ing: “God is hereby forbidden to perform any 
miracles in this cemetery.” 

But God is not dead. 

The story is told by Dan Crawford, in “Back to 
the Long Grass,” of how a Republican in the days 
of the French Revolution was talking with a poor 
peasant who still clung to his belief in God. The 
Republican was ridiculing the peasant’s faith. He 
was telling the peasant that they were going to 
wipe out every trace of religion. 

“We shall pull down your church steeples, and 
tear down your churches. We shall tear up every 
Bible in France, and wipe the idea of God out of 
all history. We shall tear down every suggestion 
of God.” 

“Then, citizen,” replied the peasant, “‘you’ll have 
to tear down the stars!” 

And so is it to-day. 

“Hammer away, ye hostile hands! 

Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands!” 


The Church of God stands! The Christ of God 
stands! The Cross still stands! The Plan of Sal- 
vation still stands! 

“Forget it not ’til the crowns are crumbled, 

*Til the swords of the kings are rent with rust; 
Forget it not ’til the hills lie humbled 
And the springs of the seas run dust,” 


that we have a religion that stands forever and 


that “from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God!” 


CuapTer XVI 
Kinship in Two Kingdoms 


IsaraH 40:26: “Lift up your eyes on high!” 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 

“T am aware of a splendor that ties 

All the things of the earth with the things of 
the skies.” 


We human beings are kins in two kingdoms. 
Grass, flowers, trees, are of a single kingdom. 
Even though a giant sequoia or a redwood may lift 
its head in haughty grandeur until it rivals a 
mountain, still its birth and life and death is only 
of one kingdom. A bird, as beautiful as it is, and 
as high as it can fly, lives only in one kingdom. 
An elephant as powerful as it is lives only in one 
kingdom. A lion, as magnificent as is its tawny 
strength and as imperial as is its shaggy mane, is 
still only an animal, and as such is of one kingdom. 

But we human beings—we are of two kingdoms; 
the kingdom of earth and the kingdom of the 
eternal skies. That is the glad, good news I bring 
to you human beings this day. This is a trium- 
phant hour; this hour in which it is focused in our 
souls that we are men of two kingdoms; that we 
have kinship in two worlds; the earth and the sky. 


That great truth will make us “lift up our eyes 
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on high,” for we are of two worlds. That truth 
makes our shoulders a bit straighter, our backs a 
bit stiffer, and it will put a new light in our eyes. 
‘We be no common dirt any more; we be made of 
star-dust. 

Which makes us aware that we are just a little 
lower than the angels; we are God’s own. 


“T am aware of a splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies.” 


SCIENCE HAS DISCOVERED THAT EARTH AND SKY 
ARE LINKED IN SPLENDID HARMONY 


I have never been on speaking terms with elec- 
trons. I was acquainted with Mr. Molecule and 
Mr. Atom. I had never heard of electrons. I 
knew, of course, that all three of these strange 
pigmies were so small that they were invisible to 
the naked eye and even to the naked imagination; 
meaning, the untrammeled imagination, such as 
mine is. I thought that it was hard enough to 
imagine a molecule or an atom, but along comes 
modern science, without so much as asking my per- 
mission or opinion and tells the world that there is 
even something smaller than my old friends, Mr. 
Molecule and Mr. Atom; tells us that there are 
electrons within these atoms, running around like 
wild comets flaming in the skies; never still, always 
restless, going, going, going, like infinitely tiny 
humming-birds. 

And so in this sermon I start with the tiniest 
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thing that science knows, an electron, and go from 
that to the atom, and from that to the molecule, 
and from that to the stars, and from that to the 
solar system, and from that to the stellar system; 
and in doing so I have gone from the earth to the 
skies; from the smallest known thing to the largest 
known system. 

And suddenly the thought sweeps over my soul 
that one single element links them all together; 
links every throbbing electron with every other 
throbbing electron; links every atom and molecule; 
links every star with every other star; links the 
swinging stellar universe together; and, that thing, 
we call ether. 

A while ago I read an article in the Century 
Magazine on “The Ether of Space” in which a 
modern scientist says: “It was known long ago— 
rather early in the last century, in fact—that the 
atoms were held together by electrical forces, which 
accounted for what was called chemical affinity.’ 

He says also in this same article: “The primary 
aspect of all matter is continuous. It was sus- 
pected by some of the ancients, however, and is 
now known to be true, that all matter is composed 
of atoms, with interspaces between them, which, in 
the case of solids, must be filled with something that 
acts as a kind of what may be called ‘cement’ to 
account for their cohesion. A rough image is the 
way in which a house is built of bricks, with inter- 
vening mortar. 

“But to say that this force between the atoms is 
electrical is the same thing as saying that they are 
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held together by the ether. For ether is only a 
name for the medium through which or by means 
of which electrical force acts.” 

Then we are told that there are ninety-two dis- 
tinct kinds of atoms in existence known and named 
te science; just as if they were ninety-two distinct 
kinds of birds or elephants. 

But the most startling thing that modern science 
tells us is that not only are these atoms within the 
molecules, but the electrons within the atoms are 
held together in continuity by ether; and also that 
the great stellar system is bound together by a form 
of this same thing: 

“The ether of space holds the tiny particles of 
the atoms together and it also welds the planets of 
stellar space together in the same way. The 
planets are welded together in one family by means 
of gravitation, which again is due to some unknown 
properties of the ether of space. 

“It is called the ether of space because it fills all 
space and every interspace including the space ex- 
tending to the farthest stars and planets, the space 
between the stars and planets, the interstices be- 
tween the atoms, and the interspaces in the interior 
of atoms. And the apparent discontinuity which 
the atomic theory suggests, the discontinuous nature 
first of matter and then of electricity, is supple- 
mented or replaced by the absolute continuity of 
the connecting ether.’ 

This is a hilarious spiritual fact though put in 
scientific language, is this fact that the stellar uni- 
verse inside of an atom, is held together and made 
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continuous, by the same medium as the stellar sys- 
tem above us in the skies; that the electron, is con- 
nected with the atom, the atom with the molecule, 
the molecule with a star, a star with a family of 
stars and planets; and the solar system with the 
stellar system, by one continuous substance which 
we call the ether of space. 

And suddenly, even in the scientific world, we 
shout out at this glad news—glad, good and great 
news, startlingly great news— 


“T am aware of a splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies!” 


WE HUMANS ARE BORN TO INHABIT TWO KINGDOMS 


We humans are born with bodies and souls. We 
humans are born with stomachs and minds. We 
humans are born with a desire for bread and 
beauty. And because we are born with kinship in 
two kingdoms, we are immortal souls! 

My friend, Dr. Mert Rice, wrote his first book 
on a great theme. I have ransacked the libraries 
of the earth and the publishers of America until I 
have peered into every dusty corner of every pub- 
lishing house and library and seldom have I found 
a book with such a smashing title as this book of 
my fellow townsman’s. I do not remember much 
that is in the book, but heaven’s thunders will never 
silence the sound of that title, “Dust and Destiny.” 
We are folks made of dust, but we have a Divine 
Destiny. 
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We have stomachs—but that is not all, thank 
God! We do not need to make our stomachs 
kings of our lives. We have a choice in the matter. 
We were made dual. We were made with minds 
to develop as well as stomachs. If we fed our 
minds as much as we feed our stomachs they too 
would bulge out more conspicuously. 

God made us of the dust of the earth but He 
did not intend that we should be content to stay 
that way. He meant for us to rise above the earth 
and inhabit the skies. 

In our very human construction God suggests 
‘Heaven to us; in our very posture He is trying to 
tell us that we were made for the stars and sun- 
sets, the eternities. He cries out to us to “lift 
up thine eyes on high” for He wanted us to know 
the thrill and glory of responding: 


“I am aware of a splendor that ties 


All the things of the earth with the things of the skies.” 


THE BIBLE IS A LIVING ILLUSTRATION OF 
THIS TRUTH 


The first dramatic scene in the Bible is the story 
of the creation of man. God took of the lowly 
dust of the earth to make us. That is about as 
low a type of material as He could take. Ah, 
yes, but how did He make us? He made us in His 
own image! He made us to be immortal! He 
made us of earth, but He made us for eternity! 

The coming of the Christ itself was purposely to 
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illustrate this great truth that we are kins of two 
kingdoms; that we are linked from the earth to the 
sky forever! 

Christ was announced by angels singing in the 
skies to lowly shepherds of the earth—earthy. 
Here was linking of earth and sky. There was a 
song in the air, but it was a song for humanity 
and earth, “Peace on earth; good will to men.” 
Here, again, in this story was a linking of earth 
with sky. 

A star it was that proclaimed the birth and led 
the followers to a lowly, straw-strewn, humble, 
cow-scented stable and manger. Here was another 
beautiful linking of earth with sky. 

Everything about this story was a “Stardust and 
Dandelions” story. Just as autumn’s crimson 
maple leaves seem to be trying to match a crimson 
autumn sunset; and just as autumn’s golden leaves 
on the horizon seem to have borrowed their colors 
from a golden sunset; just as the azure blue of a 
Lake Tahoe seems to have borrowed its blue from 
the skies; just as a drop of dew seems to have bor- 
rowed its beauty from the dome above and just as 
a rainbow seems to link heaven and earth; so does 
this beautiful tale of the birth of our Savior; the 
very physical aspects of His coming seem to sing: 


“I am aware of a splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies!” 


Then came Christ with His definition of the 
kingdom. This, too, links earth and the skies. He 
took a little child and said, “Of such is the King- 
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dom of Heaven.” Here He links earth with im- 
mortality through the humility of a child. 

Christ on the cross links earth with heaven. 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” That is the meaning of the cross; that men 
born on the earth and of the earth, and stained 
with earth, and soiled with it, and bred of it, may 
still be lifted up to the skies through the Christ 
of the cross. 

Christ is the beautiful golden link that links man 
with God; earth with Heaven; dust with destiny; 
mortality with immortality; time with timelessness ; 
humanity with God. And whenever we look upon 
the cross our souls cry out with everlasting angelic 
music bursting like bird-songs from our souls: 


“I am aware of a splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies!” 


Revelation and its vision from Patmos—it, too, 
is a Biblical illustration of this thrilling thought. 
Just as the Bible starts out by linking man with 
God and earth with the skies, so does it end. For 
here is a vision of a man—a human being—who 
stood on the earthen isle of the seas of the earth 
and caught a vision of the Heavenly City of Para- 
dise with the Son of God in His robes of white, 
the seven candlesticks, the beauty and wonder and 
glory of eternity with Christ, and the Lamb at the 
center of it all. 

Here was a man who looked into Paradise. Here 
was a human being who was looking at God with 
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blinded eyes. Here was a man who lived on earth 
but looked into Heavenly reaches. 

The creation of man; the birth of Jesus; the 
definition of the kingdom; the immortal cross of 
Christ, are all great mountain peaks of the Bible 
that make us know that we have kinship in two 
kingdoms; that we are immortal souls; that we 
have a right to shout and sing: 


“JT am aware of a splendor that ties 


All the things of the earth with the things of the skies!” 


WE ARE LINKED TO ETERNITY BY SPIRITUAL BONDS 


Animals, plants, birds, do not have some things 
that human beings have—dreams, visions, person- 
ality, hope, prayer, love, immortality. In that we 
are different. These things are the proof of our 
immortality. These are the proofs of the fact that 
we have kinship in two kingdoms. 

A while ago I interviewed the mother of Dick 
Whitehill, Detroit’s phenomenal recruit pitcher, 
who fanned Babe Ruth, defeated Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis all in two weeks and won 
second place for Detroit. I happened to be in his 
home town lecturing, and I wired back and asked 
The Times if they didn’t want me to get an inter- 
view with Dick’s mother. They confirmed my sus- 
picions. 

I talked for an hour with this beautiful mother. 
I said, “Do you want your boy to be a big league 
pitcher ?” 
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She said—like a mother—“I just want him to 
be a good boy!” 

And we talked some more and when I was going 
she said, ‘I didn’t used to know much about De- 
troit, but now I love it. It is a wonderful city.” 
Her heart had been linked with Detroit because 
her boy was there—because she had love in her 
soul. 

I met a dear old mother and father after I had 
lectured on China in a western town. They wanted 
to talk about China. I had spoken of Peking. 
They had a boy there. They were horny-handed 
folks of toil. He had an old blue shirt with white 
dots in it. They were both tanned and brown and 
wrinkled. 

They told me the name of their boy. It thrilled 
my soul. I had seen that young surgeon remove 
the cataract from an old Chinese woman’s eyes. 
They told me at the Rockefeller Hospital that he 
had removed a hundred that year with success. 

“Do you mean to tell me that that is your boy?” 

“Yes, he is, isn’t he, daddy?’ said the old 
mother, tears running over her cheeks. 

Daddy nodded confirmation and that matter was 
proved and settled. My soul was thrilled, and I 
said, “I would rather be the father of that boy 
than to be the president of the United States.” 

Then we all wept. 

And we had a jolly talkfest about their boy in 
China. Just before I left them that old mother 
said to me, “Dr. Stidger, I didn’t used to know 
very much about China. But now that my boy is 
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there we read everything about China that we can 
get hold of. I just feel as if I owned China. I 
just feel as if I'd like to gather the whole coun- 
try into my mother arms and hold it up close to 
my breast. I love China now because my boy is 
there!” 

Yes, I understand, mother! All of us under- 
stand. Your heart is linked with China through 
love. That is the beauty of mother love. That is 
the immortality of love! 


“I am aware of a splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth with the things of the skies!” 


In a little book called “What Are You Worth?” 
dear Dr. Goddell tells of an experience of Dr. 
Macauley’s in these words: “If one were to lead 
me into a great cathedral tower and point to a mass 
of metal suspended out of reach and bid me sound 
the note to which that bell was tuned, in one sense 
I would be powerless. I could not reach it. In 
another sense, if the means were at my hands, I 
could sound a flute below, note after note, until 
at the utterance of the right appeal some faint re- 
sponse was murmured; catching the tone respon- 
sive, I but need to prolong my note upon the flute 
until the great bell begins to speak, vibrating in 
every molecule and sending its appeal far out 
athwart the land, responsive to the silver flute note 
that awoke it to the secret of its sounding life. 
The deepest things about that bell which no hand 
of mine could reach was the note to which it was 
tuned to respond.” 
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And so comes it, that we immortal souls have 
access to music that will sound the very depths of 
God’s soul. We have prayer, we have love, we 
have dreams, we have the Bible, we have Christ. 
These things in our earth-born souls will set the 
music of God’s heart to ringing, until that music 
sounds o’er all the earth. 

Somewhere I have heard a story of a giant eagle 
who was kept in a cage in a city park. This park 
was in between the hills in a narrow canyon at 
San Jose, California. It was not until mid-morning 
that the sun got to where it could be seen by the 
eagle. Then he would climb a tall pole in his 
cage and sullenly brood. When the first warm 
rays of the sun fell across his cage the old fellow 
would lift his head with delight. Then the full 
burst of the sun came upon him as the great globe 
shot above the canyon walls where his cage was 
located. 

Something like electricity seemed to shoot 
through that old giant’s body. He shuddered with 
delight. He flapped his great brawny wings with 
the old dream of flight in his heart. His body 
stiffened. He stood as straight as a pine tree. A 
fierce light came into his eyes and a wild eagle 
scream came from his open beak. He was a 
habitat of high horizons. He was a brother to the 
suns and stars. He was born and bred for flight. 
He knew what it meant to sail on huge wings into 
the face of the burning sun and sunsets. The sun 
shining into his cage linked him with his past and 
with the skies. He was lonely for the skies and 
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clouds and stars. So it is with our immortal souls; 
we who have kinship in two kingdoms; so shall it 
be, and forever shall we sing, and sing with laugh- 
ing in our souls: 


“T am aware of a splendor that ties 
All the things of the earth to the things of the skies!” 


CuapTeR XVII 


Alpine Achzevements 


Epuesians 3:20: “Now unto him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think.” 

Puitrppians 4:13: “I can do all things through 

Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 
“If there’s a gulf to meet or limit set, 
You and I have never found it yet!” 


A few days ago an army sergeant was up in a 
light airplane trying to break the world’s record 
for height. Down on the ground a major in that 
same corps was watching him. The lad climbed 
up, and up, and up, like a human fly on the walls 
of the sky, and then the watchers saw him turn 
and volplane down, and down, and down, with a 
perfect landing. But when they went to him he 
was unconscious, but his instruments showed that 
he had climbed up to 35,000 feet, or about five 
miles. 

There is a sort of a divine discontent in the breast 
of man and up he climbs with infinite patience and 
endurance—even though, as in this case, he climbs 
until he becomes unconscious. 


A few weeks ago a group of army officers watched 
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a young lieutenant climb into his plane to smash 
the world’s speed record. That young lieutenant, 
skimming the very trees, within a very few minutes 
was cutting the wind at 240 miles an hour, which, 
at that time, broke the world’s speed record. He 
came down with a grin on his face to report to his 
superior officers, one of which was a general. 

The general smiled as he answered the young 
lieutenant’s salute, and said, “J’ll beat that record 
to-morrow!” And he did! 

That is the divine discontent in the breast of 
mankind. “T’ll beat that to-morrow!” is the spirit 
that fills our breasts. There is no Alpine achieve- 
ment of which we are not capable; no difficulty that 
we human beings will not attempt to overcome. 

“Tl beat that to-morrow!” is our human motto 
and slogan. After we have done our best to-day 
we say, “I'll beat that to-morrow or bust!” 

The spirit of man was never contented until he 
had conquered the North Pole, and then he pene- 
trated the jungles of Africa; and then he started 
his ascent of Mt. Everest, the highest peak on the 
face of the earth. 

Mountain climbing is hard and grueling. It is 
no pleasure. It means suffering and pains and dis- 
comfort and cold and danger and death. The last 
expedition that failed to get to the top of Everest 
lost two men in the attempt and yet, immediately 
upon their return to London that same group 
started to organize another expedition. 

“We'll beat that to-morrow!” was the spirit of 
that fearless, that divinely discontented crowd of 
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mountaineers. That climb was a thrilling thing, 
and the whole world was its spectator. It was as 
if the whole world was in a gallery looking on at 
that great Alpine achievement. It was as if the 
whole world had laid off to watch those human 
specks against the broad breast of that snow-clad 
peak, to watch them climb, like bugs, up and up, 
clinging, fighting; buffeted by winds that swept at 
ninety miles an hour; using oxygen tanks con- 
stantly, weak, faint, but determined. We watched 
them with breathless admiration as they climbed. 

I have seen a city street jammed to its limits 
watching a human fly climbing the smooth wall of 
a skyscraper; and so the world watched these 
hardy mountain climbers attempting to scale that 
gigantic peak, so far untrodden by human feet. It 
was a glorious spectacle to watch, and we watched 
it, eager-eyed and tense with hope, tears in our 
eyes, lumps in our throats, hope in our hearts, for 
those brave men. But they failed that time. 

Failed? Yes. But they came back saying, 
“We'll do better than that next year!” 

That is the indomitable spirit of man; that is 
the Divine in man at work. 


“If there’s a gulf to meet or limit set, 
You and I have never found it yet!” 
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Division One 


SOME ALPINE PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF NOTE 
ALONG THE WAY 


I read a book recently called ‘14,000 Miles 
Through the Air.” It was the story of how two 
English boys had flown from England to France, 
from France over the mighty Alps, down across the 
Mediterranean, over the Suez, across India, down 
over the Malay States, across the South China Sea, 
over Siam and Java and Borneo and the Hebrides, 
across that great leap of Pacific Ocean to Australia, 
and across the plains and deserts of Australia to 
Sydney; a tremendous achievement. If any person 
had said that that could be done twenty-five years 
ago he would have been considered insane. The 
story of that trip reads like the wildest romance. 
The storms that beset these brave boys, the snow 
blizzards above the Alps, the magnificent spectacles 
as they looked down upon mountain ranges of white 
clouds, the great Mediterranean Sea, the winds that 
buffeted them. 

That book, read through, will make any man lift 
his head a bit higher and make any man hold his 
shoulders straighter and walk like a soul with 
eternity ahead! For a week after reading that 
book I went about with my head up and my heart 
beating faster and with the spirit of achievement 
on my soul. If anybody had met me that week 
they would surely have felt that I was an egotist, 
for the mere fact that these lads did that heroic 
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thing made me feel my human worth more and 
more. 

It did my soul good to read of that achievement! 
I remember the lift of soul that came to me when 
the aviators made that magnificent hop across the 
Atlantic in an airship, buffeted by storms but un- 
dismayed; unafraid, sublimely courageous! That 
gave every man a right to feel his oats as the old 
saying has it. That gave every man and woman a 
right to lift his eyes to the skies and to feel the 
eagle urge in his soul wings! That made eagles of 
us all! That made lions of us all! That was our 
human achievement! 

When Goethals flung the Panama Canal across 
the straits of that southern land—although that 
was long ago—it made our hearts leap. It had been 
tried time and again. The English and the French 
had tried it and failed, but when that great heart, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Goethals put pick to 
earth and behind that pick put the undying and 
unconquerable soul of man the thing was done; 
that Alpine achievement was accomplished. Roose- 
velt put his hands to the plow with Goethals and 
Gorgas as team-horses and he said: “We'll plow 
this furrow through this field if it takes until 
doomsday dawn!” 

Up in Alaska they built a railroad. There is a 
book that tells this tremendous story. It tells of 
how men “In the Land of To-morrow” fought 
through ice-walls, and through raging torrents and 
ice-bound rivers; with the thermometer sixty-five 
degrees below zero, to span that river with their 
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bridge; and it tells of how they actually accom- 
plished their purpose, and it is a story to thrill the 
adventuring soul of mankind. 

We see a motion picture play called “The Cov- 
ered Wagon,” and we read the book by Emerson 
Hough; and we thrill to the achievements of that 
hardy adventuring group of pioneers, fording 
swollen rivers, without boats, an achievement that 
seemed impossible; climbing mountain peaks, fol- 
lowing the Oregon trail, through sickness and 
death and hardship to pioneer the golden west. 
We thrill to that in this day of ease and luxury; 
we soft men and women of to-day thrill to those 
hard men and women of yesterday. No wonder 
the picture is a success. It arouses all of that mag- 
nificent something in our souls that makes us ca- 
pable of the Alpine achievements; that something 
divine in our undying souls; that divine discontent 
with which God has endowed us forever. That’s 
why we love “The Covered Wagon.” ‘That’s why 
we like to see it. We know that we, too, are 
capable of that same heroic achievement. 

We watch a man build a great plant like the 
River Rouge Ford Plant, the largest on the earth; 
with its great piles of raw products; its coal, its 
iron ore, its limestone, its lumber; within a few 
hours poured into the great crucible of that mag- 
nificent plant; in a few more hours to come out as 
tractors. As one stands on the top of that bridge 
on the blast furnace and looks down upon that vast 
acreage of industry he feels a great sense of elation 
at the achievement of that little frail, timid man, 
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Henry Ford. There is something Alpine about that 
River Rouge achievement. 

And there is something Alpine about the achieve- 
ment of insulin, the conqueror of diabetes. A 
young Canadian doctor secluded himself and said, 
“This diabetes must be conquered. I shall conquer 
it! This enemy of mankind must be mastered and 
I shall master it!” 

He went to work in that spirit. For untold cen- 
turies, from the days of the Pharaohs to this mod- 
ern day, diabetes has been conquering mankind. 
Kings and queens through all the centuries have 
gone down before its onslaughts, helpless and hope- 
less before its might. But along comes a little 
David, with a great mind and a great soul to storm 
this gigantic height and conquer it! He has 
achieved. 

So these Alpine achievements come every year 
with the regularity of the clock; some to startle 
the world; some to give mankind longer life and 
more happiness; some to make it possible for man 
to have “the life abundant!” 

And recently a great man died—Steinmetz—died 
without any great wealth, he who has done more 
for humanity than any other single human being 
who has lived in years; died poor, but left an estate 
of Alpine achievements behind, just as did the great 
scientific giant, Pasteur. 

These men faced what the world had called in- 
surmountable problems in the spirit of: 

“If there’s a gulf to meet or limit set, 
You and I have never found it yet!” 
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Division Two 


THIS IS THE SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE IN ITS 
ATTITUDE TOWARD MAN 


The Psalmist cried out, in the eighth Psalm, 
which might well be called, “The Psalm of Alpine 
Achievements”; the ‘Covenant of Courage”: 

“What is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the Son of Man that Thou visitest him? 

“For Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor !” 

That is what God has done for man. He has 
made him only a step lower than the angels and 
given him dominion! 

Dominion! Dominion! Dominion! That’s a 
hearty word, folks. It is a word to fill the mouth. 
It rolls out like some anthem of power, like some 
resonant roll of the sea tides. Dominion means 
“Sovereign or supreme authority!” Dominion 
means “The power of governing or controlling!” 
Dominion means “Absolute ownership and con- 
trol!” Listen, man! God says He has given man- 
kind “dominion over all!” What does that mean? 

Answer through this great Psalm: ‘“Thou madest 
him to have dominion over the works of Thy 
hands; Thou hast put all things under his feet; all 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; 
the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea; and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea!” 
No wonder man has conceit in himself! No 
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wonder he feels that there is nothing he cannot do. 
No wonder he feels that he is infinitely capable of 
the Alpine achievements. The Bible intends us to 
have this conceit of ourselves. The Bible empha- 
sizes the fact that there is nothing on earth so 
sacred as personality. The Bible wants to make it 
plain that man is linked with God forever; and 
that through God he can achieve all things. In 
Romans 8:38 and 39, there rings this immortal 
chant of power: “For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord!” 

Leap to that, heart of mine! Leap to it! That 
accounts for man’s courage, his power, his divinity; 
his divine discontent; for his confidence in himself 
through Christ who conquered all for us! 

Listen, discouraged soul! I bring good news! 
Good news of victory! I read it in Philippians 
4: 13—unlucky verse they say—but lucky for us— 
“T can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me!” 

This was what Christ came to put into our souls; 
this ability to achieve; this ability to lift ourselves 
by our bootstraps; this ability to do the impossible; 
this ability to climb and climb and climb; this 
something that He puts inside our souls that makes 
us capable of conquering; this spirit that puts some- 
thing within us that makes us invincible! That is 
the right of the Christian; that is his inheritance! 
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Christ came that we might have life and that we 
might have it more abundantly; Christ came that 
we might conquer and that we might conquer more 
certainly; Christ came that we might achieve and 
that we might achieve more surely! 

Christ came that we might sing: 


“If there’s a gulf to meet or limit set, 
You and I have never found it yet!” 


For we can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us! 


Division Three 


THIS IS WHAT THE CHURCH AND JESUS CHRIST 
DO FOR A MAN 


The church that does not make a man feel his 
powers anew is not performing its full mission to 
that man. The church that does not send men 
forth from its services and its portals strengthened 
to meet the world, with more confidence in them- 
selves has not fulfilled its mission to men on that 
Sunday! 

I never stand up before a crowd of people to 
preach that I do not pray my God that I may send 
that crowd forth into the world again with a new 
sense of their divine powers; that I may send a 
beaten, buffeted, battled, soul forth to face the 
world again the next week with new and divine 
courage in his soul. That is my idea of what a 
sermon should do for a soul; and that is my idea 
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of what a church ought to be doing for humanity. 
No discouraged man or woman ought ever to come 
into a church and not go out a new man; with a 
stiffer backbone and the spirit of God renewed in 
his soul. ‘The sermon, the services, the church 
itself, ought to be a place of the renewal of this 
spirit of achievement. It ought to be a place to 
which men may go to find out once again that 
they are almost omnipotent. No man ought ever 
to come and go from a church without going out 
singing in his soul: “I am almost omnipotent! I 
am almost omnipotent!” 

That is what the church ought to do for a dis- 
couraged man. Are you worn and weary in your 
body? Are you broken and defeated? Did the 
world use you ill this week? Has sickness sapped 
your strength? Does it seem that you haven’t had 
your chance; that you are being pressed down into 
a rut by the world’s woes? 

Then, before God, don’t forget that you are 
divine! Don’t forget that you have the power 
“to remove mountains’; don’t forget that you 
have been given “Dominion” over land and sea; 
over earth and sky; over the beasts of the field and 
the fowl of the air; don’t forget that “Through 
Jesus Christ who strengthens you, you can do all 
things!” Don’t forget that you can go out of this 
world crying, “I am almost omnipotent!” God 
gives you that right! That is His hope for you. 
That is why He puts that divine discontent in your 
soul; that which makes you capable of Alpine 
achievements! 
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My friends, here is a story that will thrill your 
souls: One Sunday evening a business man came 
to services here and a boy noticed that he was a 
stranger and asked him to come to St. Mark’s. 
The stranger came back to the office to tell me this 
story that Sunday evening because it impressed him 
so. That boy was trying to win this stranger to 
St. Mark’s. He started in to enumerate our virtues 
and then stopped suddenly and said, “Oh, I can 
best tell you what a wonderful place St. Mark’s is 
by telling you what it has done for me.” 

“Tell me,” said the stranger with interest. 

“Well, I was a timid fellow who did not know 
my own powers. I was a shipping clerk and had 
been for several years and was perfectly content to 
remain such. But I got to coming to this church. 
It wasn’t long before I began to feel an urge inside 
of me to be something! I began to get discontented 
with myself. And, at the same time, I began to 
feel my powers, and in a short time I got a pro- 
motion. Then J got another. Then I got a third 
one and now IJ am a salesman on the road for my 
company. That is what this church has done for 
mere 

The stranger, in telling the pastor this story, 
added, “That is what the church ought to do for 
everybody !” 

I was pleased with this report. It made me 
happy, for that is just what I want this church to 
do for men and women. I want it to do that be- 
cause that is what the Bible wants it to do and 
that is what Jesus Christ came to do for humanity. 
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If His preachers do not have that spirit and if His 
church does not shoot that saline solution of 
courage into those who worship, then something is 
wrong; some wire is disconnected; some short cir- 
cuit has cut off the proper power and current. 

My friend, Dr. Forsythe, tells a wonderful 
story. He got one of the first automobiles and it 
was always broken. He took it into the garage and 
they always sent it home worse than ever. Time 
after time he took it into a garage to get it fixed, 
but they never did do it any good. One day he 
took it in and none of the mechanics was there. 
He went up to a boy and said, “Tell me the low- 
down truth. Where can I get this thing fixed so 
it will run?” 

The boy whispered back and said, “If anybody 
on earth can tell you what is wrong with it and 
fix it, there’s a fellow named Bill down here in the 
alley who is a furnace man.” 

Dr. Forsythe took the address and went down to 
Bill. 

Bill went out and looked his car over, pulled a 
pair of pincers out of his pocket, twisted a wire 
or two here and there and said, ‘““Now it will run 
all right.” 

And it did run. 

The next day Dr. Forsythe went down into that 
furnace room, shook Bill by the shoulder and said, 
“How long have you been tending this furnace?” 

“About eight years, I guess,” said Bill. 

“How long are you going to keep at it?” 
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“I don’t know. Until they fire me, I guess,” 
answered Bill. 

“What? Until they fire you? Man alive! 
Why don’t you do something?” said the preacher. 

“Do something? What can I do?” asked the 
startled Bill. 

“Why, anything but this rut job! Get out and 
do something, man! You’ve got powers!” 

That night Bill went home and told his wife all 
about it. She was frying doughnuts. She was 
excited. She said, “He’s right, Bill. You ought 
to do something!” 

“But what shall I do, mother?” asked Bill. 

“T don’t know, but that preacher’s right. You 
ought not to stay at that furnace all your days. 
Do something!” 

Bill sat in deep study for an hour watching his 
wife fry doughnuts. Then suddenly he leapt to 
his feet and started for the cellar where he had a 
work-shop. In two hours he came running upstairs 
shouting to his wife, “I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
I’ve got it!” 

“You’ve got what?” 

“T’ve got that something to do. I’m going to 
make a machine to fry doughnuts!” 

Five years later, Dr. Forsythe was walking along 
the streets of an Eastern city. He saw a crowd 
before a shop window. He edged his way in and 
saw a man in a window with a machine that was 
mixing the dough, cutting it into shape, with a 
hole in the center and frying doughnuts all in one 
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process. He went in, wiped the flour dust from 
the machine, and saw the name of his old friend, 
“Bill,” on that machine. 

He got in touch with Bill and found that Bill 
had invented that machine and that he had made 
a fortune on it. 

“Yes, the very day you came into that furnace 
room and urged me to do something, I started. 
When I got that machine ready a company gave 
me sixty-five thousand dollars outright for it. I 
went down to the bank and deposited it. The 
banker said, ‘Bill, there’s nobody I’d rather see 
have this good fortune.’ 

“T took that bankbook down to that very furnace 
room, pulled my old chair up to the furnace door, 
pulled open that door and held that bankbook up 
to the fire and said to it, “There, old fire, ’'ve done 
something. That preacher guy said that I had it 
in me and this is proof that I had! He was right! 
I'd still be feeding you and sitting on this chair if 
that parson hadn’t come along when he did! ” 

That is what the church ought to be doing for 
people. That is what God intended His church to 
be doing for people. God intended man to know 
that he was capable of Alpine achievements! God 
meant for man to know that he was created only a 
little lower than the angels; and that he was to 
have dominion! 

Paul intended the world of man should know 
that “through Jesus Christ man could do all 
things; he could achieve! He could conquer!” 
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Division Four 
SPIRITUAL PHASES OF THE ALPINE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Recently I have been reading a book by Harold 
Begbie called “More Twice-Born Men.” It is a 
tremendous book spiritually. It lifts one to the 
heights. 

a. First, this book indicates to the readers that 
“all sin is reaction.” 

In other words sin is going backwards and not 
upwards. Sin is “an attempt on the part of the 
human to reverse the processes of evolution—to go 
backward, not to go forward; to descend and not 
to ascend.” 

Sin always keeps one from the Alpine achieve- 
ments. If you have the urge to achieve in your 
soul and fail to achieve, nine times out of ten it 
will be because you have the leaden weight of sin 
hanging to your heels. No man can climb moun- 
tain peaks of achievements with the lead of sin 
hanging to his feet to hold him down. 

Sin reverses the processes of evolution—and evo- 
lution is upward. The whole tendency of man 
through Christ is to achieve. But sin stops this 
upward movement. 

b. The second spiritual thought is that conscious- 
ness in a human soul that all spiritual tendencies 
are upward. 

Not only are Alpine achievements the privilege 
of humanity because the Bible says so, but the 
Bible says so because the natural tendency is up- 
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ward. When man gets this consciousness that he 
is moving on a great tidal wave upward, he is all 
powerful in that consciousness. 

Begbie says, “History is the chronicle of an 
ascent on the part of man from the unquestioning 
animalism to a disturbed moral consciousness. 

“The manifest evolution of all the earth is: 

“From ugliness to beauty; 

“From ignorance to knowledge; 

“From weakness to power; 

“From selfish vice to unselfishness ; 

“From selfish vice to unselfish virtue; 

“From selfish indulgence to self-sacrifice ; 

“From the material influences of the past to the 
spiritual influences of the future! 

“When man gets the consciousness of this on- 
ward rush of the human soul upward and puts 
himself in its path, he immediately has all the 
spiritual forces of the universe at his immediate 
command, 

“A good man travels on the tide of God’s pur- 
pose; the bad man opposes himself to all the forces 
of evolution—he would go back to the past. Let 
him then turn, and the very waves which are over- 
whelming him will sweep him forward to his right- 
ful goal!” 

c. The man who has the consciousness of God’s 
presence achieves. 

That man is omnipotent who knows that God is 
with him. He knows that all the forces of Heaven 
and Hell cannot prevail against him if he has the 
consciousness of God’s presence with him. 
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Begbie says, “No man can sound the depths of 
his own natural peace, or rise to the heights of his 
own natural bliss, who.is not conscious of the pres- 
ence and the companionship of God.” 

Everything is for us! 

Evolution is with us! 

The Bible is with us! 

God is with us! 

Paul is with us! 

David is with us! 

Jesus is with us! 

We are conquerors through Christ Jesus! 

We are given dominion through the Father! 

We are made omnipotent through love! 

That is why every one of us is capable of the 
Alpine achievements. That is why we sing in our 
souls: 


“Tf there’s a gulf to meet or limit set, 
You and I have never found it yet!” 


“Tf God be for us, who can be against us!” 
“IT can do all things through Jesus Christ who 
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strengtheneth me: 


CuapTer XVIII 


One Hundred and Sixty Selected 
Symphonic Themes 


It is my desire to make this book as practical as 
possible for the preacher who purchases it. I have, 
in the preceding chapters, given seventeen Sym- 
phonic Sermons, just as they were preached to my 
own congregations. They deal with a great variety 
of themes. However, when all is said and accom- 
plished, what the average preacher wants is mere 
suggestion. He can go on and do the thing him- 
self, in his own way, touched with his own per- 
sonality. 

However, we are all busy men these days in the 
ministry of our Lord and time-savers are always 
welcome. I welcome them myself with eager 
hands. I run with great eagerness to a book that 
will save me steps and time. That is what I am 
anxious for this particular chapter to do. To that 
end I have carefully selected one hundred and sixty 
Symphonic Themes. In each of these themes there 
is the germ of a sermon idea. Each theme is but 
two lines. By reference to any good Bible Dic- 
tionary or Glossary, texts may be found to link up 
with these themes and the germ-idea worked out 
from each man’s particular viewpoint. 


T have classified these themes in order that they 
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may be easier to segregate and to get at by a busy 
preacher. I have had more real joy in working out 
this particular chapter in this book than any of the 
others, because I have had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I was saving work for my _preacher- 
readers. 


Division One 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ABOUT “GOD” 


“And everything his eyes surveyed 
Were creatures God Almighty made. 
—John Clare. 


“Kill me, none may; conquer me, nothing can,— 
I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of man!” 
—Ella Heath. 


“Out of our lips that have not kissed the rod 
They only sing who are struck dumb by God.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 


“Upon the wastes, a lifeless clod, 
I lay, I heard the voice of God!” 
—Alexander Pushkin. 


“God is not dumb, that He should speak no more; 
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And findest not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor! 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“T took a day to search for God; 
I saw His footprints in the sod!” 
—Bliss Carman. 
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“Then suddenly, all unaware, 
I heard God’s voice upon the air.” 
—Bliss Carman. 


“Back to the world with quickening start 
I knew God dwelt within my heart.” 
—Bliss Carman. 


“I asked myself what this great God might be 
That fashioned me?” 
—Thomas Heywood. 


“But my one unchanged obsession, wheresoe’er my feet 
have trod, 
Is a keen, enormous, haunting, never-sated thirst for 
God!” 
—Gamaliel Bradford. 


“The winds blow trom a thousand ways and waft their 
balms abroad, 
The winds blow toward a million goals—but all winds 
blow from God.” 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


“That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common clod.” 
—Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


“The gates are open on the road 
That leads to beauty and to God.” 
—Charles Hamilton Sorley. 


“Glorious the trumpet and alarm, 
Glorious the Almighty stretch’d-out arm!’ 
—Christopher Smart. 
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“Glorious the northern lights astream, 
Glorious the song, when God’s the theme!” 
—Christopher Smart. 


“Oh, worship the King all glorious above; 
Oh, gratefully sing his power and his love!” 
—Sir Robert Grant. 


“To Him no high, no low, no great, no small— 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all.” 
—Alexander Pope. 


“So the pen gives unborn generations their due and their 
part 
In thy being! Then, first of the mighty, thank God 
that thou art!” 
—Robert Browning. 


“From the heart of God proceeds 
A single will, a million deeds.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“His spirit speaking sure and slow 
Is the real universe we know.” 
—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


“Q God! My God! My own! 
And I do not stand alone!” 
—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


“That still that Guardian Watcher keeps 
A chart of all the heights and deeps.” 
—Bruce Moore. 
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“And truer hearts than his have trod 
White Ways of wonder up to God!” 
~  —Studdert Kennedy. 


“All suffering mine, and mine its rod; 
Mine, pity like the pity of God.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“Oh, God,’ I cried, ‘no dark disguise 
Can e’er hereafter hide from me 
Pp 39 


Thy radiant identity! 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“God, I can push the grass apart 
And lay my finger on Thy heart.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“Hush! ... I hold me so still 
To the beat of Thy will.” 
—Angela Morgan. 


“T will hold me as hushed as a harp to the sound of thy 
coming 
As a forest of pines awake to the far winds humming.” 
—Angela Morgan. 


“Yea, God, so the heart of Thy secret I find, 
I will humble myself as grasses that worship the wind.” 
—Angela Morgan. 


“O with what darkness do we cloak thy light, 
Thou who alone art knowledge and delight.” 
—John Masefield. 


“And, O thou glorious majesty on high, 
Come and possess me as the birds that fly!” 
—Paul Shivell. 
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Division Two 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ABOUT CHRIST 


“Through mortal anguish to the unknown rest— 
A lyric balm for every wounded breast.” 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


“Glorious, more glorious is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down.” 
—Christopher Smart. 


“Thy Mercies, how tender, how firm to the end, 
Our Maker, Defender, Redeemer, and Friend!” 
—Sir Robert Grant. 


“Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever; a Hand like 
this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See 
the Christ stand!” 
—Robert Browning. 


“Another nail, another Cross, 
All that you are is that Christ’s loss!” 
—John Masefield. 


“Tt’s dawn and I must wander north 
Along the road Christ led me forth!” 
—John Masefield. 


“T knew that Christ was there with me; 
That Christ had taught me what to be!” 
—John Masefield. 
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“And as I drove the clods apart 


Christ would be plowing in my heart.” 
—John Masefield. 


“Thou holy bread, Thou food unpriced, 
Thou everlasting mercy, Christ!” 


—John Masefield. 


“And what is wealth or fame to one 
Who is brother to the sun?” 
—Robert Loveman. 


“How shall I ever know so dear a friend, 
My faithful comforter unto the end?” 
—Angela Morgan. 


“Like ocean’s thunder on a sounding shore, 
Life! Life! More Life! Christ lives for evermore!” 
—Studdert Kennedy. 


“Spring has come and winter fled, 
Christ has risen from the dead.” 
—Studdert Kennedy. 


“Ah, Christ, Who wore my crown of thorns, 
Have mercy on a heart that mourns.” 
—Studdert Kennedy. 


“One hour in black Gethsemane, 
He sees, He knows, He touches me.” 
—John Drinkwater. 


“O life, forsake me not who lie 
Broken upon your Calvary!” 
—John Drinkwater. 
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“O Star that shone to lead mankind, 
Help me the hidden path to find!” 
—Angela Morgan. 


“Dear Christ, help my life to be 
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A flaming replica of Thee! 
—W. L, S. 


Division Three 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ON CONVERSION 


“T knew that Christ had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth.” 
—John Masefield. 


“The Waters rushing through the rain 
Were singing, ‘Christ is risen again!” 


—John Masefield. 


“O glory of the lighted mind, 
How dead I’d been, how dumb, how blind!” 
—John Masefield. 


“The station brook to my new eyes 
Was babbling out of Paradise!” 
—John Masefield. 


“O glory of the lighted soul, 
The dawn came up on Bradlow Knoll.” 
—John Masefield. 


“All earthly things that blessed morning 
Were everlasting joy and warning.” 


—John Masefield. 
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“Out of the mist into the night, 
O blessed gift of inner sight!” 
—John Masefeld. 


“And in men’s hearts in many lands 
A spiritual ploughman stands.” 
—John Masefeld. 


“*O God,’ I cried, ‘give me new birth, 
And put me back upon the earth!” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“And, through and over everything 
A sense of glad awakening.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“I know not how such things may be, 
I breathed my soul back into me!” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“I was born again to-day ; 
Now my heart is fresh with May!” 
—Anna Hempstead Branch. 


“I was fashioned new 
To-day—virginal as dew!” 
—Anna Hempstead Branch. 


Division Four 


SYMPHONIC THEMES ON SIN 


“They back me, see? O Lord, the sin 
Done for the things there’s money in!” 


—John Masefield. 
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“And felt a drunkenness like wine 
And shut out Christ in husks and swine!” 
—John Masefield. 


“And then the cock crew, flapping wings, 
And summat made me think of things!” 
—John Masefield. 


“The bolted door had broken in, 
I knew that I had done with sin.” 
—John Masefield. 


“O blossom, key to earth and heaven, 
O souls that Christ has new forgiven!” 
—John Masefield. 


“O Jesus, drive the coulter deep, 
To plough my living man from sleep!” 


—John Masefield. 
Division Five 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ON LOVE 
“Looked on His beauty in a lover’s face, 


Saw His bright hand send signals from the sun!” 
—Edwin Markham. 


“The gust of His approach would clash it too; 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue!” 
—Francis Thompson. 


“Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly, 
Thot dravest Love from Thee, who dravest Me.” 
—Francis Thompson. 
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“Love Thy God and love Him only, 


- And thy breast will ne’er be lonely.” 
—Sir Aubrey De Vere. 


“And all at once and over all 


The pitying rain began to fall.” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


*°The rain,’ I said, ‘is kind to come 
And speak to me in my new home.’ ” 


—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“My lips shall sing a nobler song— 
i Ee 


The love that conquers wrong! 
—Angela Morgan. 


Division Six 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ON MOTHERHOOD 


“O little dreaming son of mine, 
1? 


I see Creation’s purpose shine! 
—Angela Morgan. 


“The mother’s soul that always hears 
Great music from the brooding spheres.” 
—Angela Morgan. 


“In the dark womb where I began 


My mother’s life made me a man!” 
—John Masefield. 


“T cannot see, nor breathe, nor stir, 
But through the death of some of her.’ 
—John Masefteld. 
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“Through all the months of human birth 
Her beauty fed my common earth!” 
—John Masefield. 


“Tve washed eight little children’s limbs, 
Ive taught eight little souls their hymns.” 
—John Masefield. 


“Whoever gives a child its birth 
Brings Savior Christ again to earth.” 
—John Masefield. 


“And did thy mother at the night 
Kiss thee and fold the clothes in right?” 
—Francis Thompson. 


Division Seven 


SYMPHONIC THEMES ABOUT HOME 


“T should say that I would cry 
For my house all made of sky.” 
—Francis Thompson. 


“But I’m glad to turn from the open road and the star- 
light on my face 
And leave the splendor of out-of-doors for a human 
dwelling place.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 


“And the only reason a road is good, as every wanderer 
knows, 
Is just because of the homes, the homes, the homes to 
wnich it goes.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
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“It’s a rough road and a steep road, and it stretches broad 


and far, 
But it leads at last to a Golden Town where Golden 


Houses are.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 


“Ah, long-forgotten, well-remembered road, 
Leading me back to my old abode, 


My father’s house!” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“For in the places where I roam 


To journey is to dwell at home.” 
—Bruce Moore. 


“O Jesus, keep us faithful to the end 


To greet the glad home-coming of Man’s Friend.” 
—Situddert Kennedy. 


“Homeward led, the wandering eye 


Found the love that waited nigh!” 
—Samuel Johnson. 


“The end is clear, how wide so e’er I roam, 


And I must rest at last in Thee, my home!” 
—Eliza Scudder. 


Division Eight 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ABOUT PRAYER 
“Life of ages richly poured, 


Flow still in thy Prophet’s word!” 
—Samuel Johnson. 
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“Then in despair I breathed a prayer; 
The Lord of Love was standing there.” 
—Thomas Curtis Clarke. 


“Oh, make us apt to seek, and quick to find, 
Thou. God, most kind!” 
—Thomas Haywood. 


“Grant that our willing, though unworthy, quest 
May, through Thy grace, admit us ’mongst the blest!” 
—Thomas Haywood. 


“Of my own spirit let me be 
In sole though feeble mastery.” 
—Sara Teasdale. 


“This, if Thou canst; then shew me Him 
Who rides the glorious Cherubim!” 
—Robert Herrick. 


“All over the world, I wonder, in lands that I never 
have trod 
Are the people eternally seeking for the signs and steps 
of a God?” 
—Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall. 


“We travel the dusty road ’til the light of the day is dim, 


And sunset shows us the spires away on the world’s rim.” 
—John Masefield. 


“We travel from dawn ’til dusk, ’til the day is past and by, 


Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky.” 
—John Masefield. 
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“My thought speeds lightning-shod 
And cries: ‘Beyond lies God’!” 
—Cal Young Rice. 


“And where man fronts the mystery with spirit bowed 
in prayer, 
There is the universal church—the church of God is 
there.” 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


“When any man in awe gropes godward in his search, 
Then in that hour that living man becomes the living 
church.” 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


“All’s one gift: Thou canst grant it, moreover, as prompt 
to my prayer, 
As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to 
the air.” 
—Robert Browning. 


“Oh, God, come nearer still; 
Teach me to know Thy will!” 
—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


“O living self, O God, O morning star, 
Give us thy light, forgive us what we are!” 


—John Masefield. 


“Grant me still, in Heaven’s place 
Sweet, swift winds across my face!” 
—Margaret Widdemer. 
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Division Nine 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ABOUT POWER 


“The power of the God-born sun 
I share with every one.” 
—A bbie Farwell Brown, 


“Present and past my heritage, 
No matter what my name or age.” 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, 


“The Future laid in my control, 
I am a Master-soul !” 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 


“Ah, let him stand as having power 
In some sure place, in some sure hour!” 
—Bruce Moore. 


“The earth, with its store of wonders untold, 
Almighty, Thy power hath founded of old!” 
—Sir Robert Grant. 


“Scarcely I catch the words of His revealing, 
Only the power that is within me pealing.” 
—Frederickh William Henry Myers. 


Division Ten 
SYMPHONIC THEMES ABOUT NATURE AND GOD 


“And everything His eye surveyed 
Were creatures God Almighty made.” 
—John Clare. 
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“TI asked the seas and all the depths below 
My God to know!” ; 
—Thomas Haywood 


“But the great deep’s voice in the distance dim 
Said: ‘Peace, it is well; they are seeking Him.’ ” 
—Arthur Edward Waite. 


“One asked a sign from God; and day by day 
Each night the stars appeared in bright array.” 
—Victor Starbuck. 


“Here—here’s His place, where meteors shoot, clouds 
form, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm!” 
—Robert Browning. 


“Wherever the old urge of life provokes the dumb dead 
sod 
To tell its thought in violets, the soul takes hold on 
God !” 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


“Go smell the growing clover and scent the blooming pear; 
Go forth to seek religion—and find it anywhere.” 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is—and God the soul!” 
—Alexander Pope. 


“For to Creation gently pressed, 
I lean upon her heart, at rest.” 
—Bruce Moore. 
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“Thank Thee, O Giver of life, O God! 
For the force that flames in the winter sod 
—Angela Morgan. 


“And God will show you in His scarlet fire 
Leaping in every tiny twig and spire 
yp 


How radiant life may be! 
—Angela Morgan. 


‘What is the earth’s mightiest voice—the desert’s voice— 
Silence, that speaks with deafening tones of God.” 
—Clinton Scollard. 


“Poems are made by fools like me, 
? 


But only God can make a tree! 
—Joyce Kilmer. 


Division Eleven 


SYMPHONIC THEMES ABOUT FAITH, HOPE 
AND IMMORTALITY 


“And sees a ray of hope afar 
In every glimmer of a star.” 
—Robert Loveman. 


“Who looks beyond the doors of death 
For loftier life, sublimer breath.” 
—Robert Loveman. 


“Who can forswear the state of kings 
In knowledge of diviner things.” 
—Robert Loveman. 
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“The dreams immortal that unroll 
And burst to blossoms in his soul.” 
—Robert Loveman. 


“Unsheathe your ship from where she lies, 
Fling out her sails to the tall skies!” 
—Benjamin R. C. Low. 


“But there shall be no veil, no bar, 
Between thine eyes and things afar!” 
—Edith Thomas. 


“Lord, touch my lips that I may sing 
The music of man’s hallowing.” 
—Studdert Kennedy. 


“Touch Thou my soul that I may know 
Life’s worth more real than its woe!” 


—Studdert Kennedy. 


“I screamed, and, lo! Infinity 
Came down and settled over me.” 


—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


“I will shout, I will sing, 
I will cry from the housetops this marvelous thing.” 
—Angela Morgan. 


“Dear love, we must loosen the fetters that bind, 
We must seek, we must find!” 


—Angela Morgan. 


“Light songs we breathe that perish with our breath; 
They shall not live who have not tasted death.” 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
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“Some sudden thought, some careless rhyme, 
Still floats above the wrecks of time.” 
William E. H. Lecky. 


“But heard on higher peaks afar, 
Moved upward with the morning star!” 
—Edwin Markham. 


“God touched my ears. And lo! a sea 
Of storming voices burst on me!” 
—Alexander Pushkin. 


“The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Down from mystic skies it burned; 
It eternal gladness earned.” 
—Samuel Johnson. 


“He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of 
doubting— 
Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but a 
knightly shouting!” 
—Shaemus O’Sheel. 


“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill!” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


“That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void.” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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“I can but hope that good will fall 


At last—far off—at last, to all!” 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


“Cast away fear, be of good cheer, 


He is here, he is here!” 
—Arthur Edward Waite. 


“Did, even as I, in the end rejoice, 
Since the voice of death must be His true voice.” 
—Arthur Edward Waite. 


“With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 


And with mine own hands wrought to make it grow.” 
—Omar Khayyam. 


“Others mistrust and say, ‘But Time escapes!’ 
He said, ‘What’s Time? Leave now for dogs and 


apes!” 
—Robert Browning. 


“He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success: 


‘Wilt Thou trust death or not?’ He answered, ‘Yes!’ ” 
—Robert Browning. 


“That has the world here—should he need the next— 
This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 


Seeking, shall find Him!” 
—Robert Browning. 


“And what is faith? The anchored trust that at the 


core of things 
Health, goodness, animating strength, flow from exhaust- 


less springs.” 


—Sam Walter Foss. 
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“There’s no beginning and no end. As in the ages gone, 
The greatest joy of joys shall be the joy of going on!” 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


“When all the faiths are passed, 
God will emerge at last!” 
—William Watson. 


“All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for 
aye!” 


—Barnard Rascas. 


“‘T believe it! ’Tis Thou, God, that givest; tis I who 
receive: 
In the first is the last; in Thy will is my power to 
believe! ” 
—Robert Browning. 


“TI know now too well how I found my way home in the 
night. 
There were witnesses, cohorts, about me to left and to 
right !” 
—Robert Browning. 


“All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet and holy 
behest 
Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank 
to rest.” 
—Robert Browning. 


CuapTer XIX 
Outlines of Symphonic Sermons 


This book is intended to be as careful and as 
practical an exposition of this new homiletic 
method, The Symphonic Sermon, as it can be 
made. With that ideal in mind I have set forth 
herein seventeen sermons in full in the first seven- 
teen chapters of the book. The eighteenth chapter 
is taken up with a classified arrangement of 160 
simple themes, with germ ideas for sermons, enough 
to run for three years. 

The final chapter of this book will be used to set 
down in the following pages several Symphonic 
Sermons with their themes, texts and outlines. I 
do this so that any preacher who reads the book 
may take these outlines and work the sermons out 
according to his own personal needs, desires, talents 
and personality. One man will take a text and an 
outline and work it out in an entirely different way 
from another. 

These outlines will enable the busy preacher to 
work out the Symphonic Sermon idea in a short 
time, for it is merely the mechanical part of the 
sermon that I have offered. This is the steel 
framework of the building; he who reads will fur- 


nish the finish and give it its beauty and color. 
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OUTLINE I 


THE CHRISTIAN CIRCLE 


Text: “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.’—Jesus. 


SympHonic SERMON THEME: 
“But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 
—Edwin Markham. 


Introduction 


a. Circles in water that never cease. 
b. Radio Circles that go on forever taking in the 
universe. 


Division One 


THE MESSIANIC CIRCLE COMPLETED AT 
RESURRECTION 


a. The world’s need of a Messiah. 

b. The Jewish Old Testament Tradition of a 
Messiah. 

c. The Messianic Prophecies. 

d. Christ the fulfillment of that Prophetic Circle. 


Division Two 


CHRIST'S CIRCLE OF LOVE THAT TOOK EVEN 
OUTCASTS IN 


a. Christ’s Circle took in the Woman of Samaria. 
b. Christ’s Circle of Love took in the Adulteress. 
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c. Christ’s Circle of Love took in Peter, who for- 
sook him. 

d. Christ’s Circle of Love took in the Thief on 
the Cross. 


Division Three 


PASSION WEEK’S CIRCLE COMPLETED ON 
EASTER DAWNING 


a. The Triumphal Entry the first Segment of 
that Circle. 

b. Gethsemane the second Segment. 

c. Calvary the third Segment. 

d. Resurrection Dawn the completing Segment. 


OUTLINE II 
THE WOUNDS OF THE WORLD 


Text—Isaiauw 53:5: “He was wounded for our 
transgressions.” 


SYMPHONIC SERMON THEME: 
“For in love’s field was never found 
A nobler weapon than a wound.” 


Introduction 


a. The story of Christ and His wounds on Cal- 
vary. 

b. The psychology of somebody accepting suf- 
fering for us. 
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Division One 
PHYSICAL WOUNDS THAT CHRIST BORE FOR US 


a. Scars on His tramping feet for us. 

b. Thorn-scars in His kneeling knees from Geth- 
semane. 

c. Scars from the spear thrust in His side on 
Calvary. 

d. Scars on His body from whips and on His 
shoulders from the Cross. 

e. Statuary and Paintings of Christ’s wounds 
and scars have won the heart of humanity. 


Division Two 
SPIRITUAL SCARS HE HAS BORNE FOR US 


a. Scars of Indifference—‘‘What, could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” 

b. Scars of Disloyalty—Peter and his denial. 

c. Scars of Hate—Judas and the Last Supper. 

d. Scars of Injustice—The Trials of Jesus. 


Division Three 


THE WOUNDS AND SCARS OF LOVE THAT EVERY= 
DAY LIFE OFFERS 


a. A mother’s wounds that win our hearts. 
Worn hands. 
Bent back. 
Wrinkled skin. 
Gray hair. 
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b. A wife’s wounds that win our hearts. 
c. A child’s wounds. 


“For in love’s field was never found 
A nobler weapon than a wound.” 


“He was wounded for our transgressions.” 


OU RL Feit 
ON TIP-TOE TO SEE CHRIST AND GOD 


Text: ““We would see Jesus!” 


SymMpHonic SERMON THEME: 


“What glory that the soul awaits 
The lifting of unbolted gates.” 


Introduction 


a. Waiting on tip-toe for dawn to come. 

b. Waiting on tip-toe for a race to start. 

c. A girl waiting for her lover. 

d. Von Hugel says, “Great men of all ages, 


poets, painters, prophets, have stood on tip-toe to 
see God.” 


Division One 
BIBLICAL SCENES WHERE THE WORLD HAS STOOD 
ON TIP-TOE TO SEE GOD 


a. At the creation. 
b. Birth of Jesus. 


c. John’s announcement of the coming of Jesus. 
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d. At the Triumphal Entry to Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday. 


e. On Resurrection morning. 


Division Two 
THE EAGERNESS CF A CHILD TO SEE GOD 


a. “Of such is the Kingdom of God.” We must 
have a child’s simplicity, sinlessness, eagerness. 

b. A child on tip-toe to reach an apple blossom 
in springtime. 

c. A child’s eagerness for vacation to come and— 


“What glory that the soul awaits 
The lifting of unbolted gates!” 


d. A child’s eagerness for Christmas—Thanks- 
giving and Holidays. 

e. Adult Indifference contrasted with Child- 
hood’s enthusiasm. 


Division Three 


ON TIP-TOE TO MAKE THE GREAT SURRENDER 
TO CHRIST AND GOD 


a. Lincoln’s Surrender to Lee rather than Lee’s 
Surrender to Lincoln so eager was Lincoln to be a 
Brother. 

b. Christ’s surrender to Death. 

c. Our surrender to Christ. 
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Division Four 


ON TIP*-TOE FOR ETERNITY AND THE LIFTING OF 
UNBOLTED GATES 


a. The Eager Adventure of Eternity. 

b. Death is throwing open the Bird Cage of Life 
in order that the soul may fly in larger skies. 

c. The Death of Christian souls is always a death 
that is described by our theme: 


“What glory that the soul awaits 
The lifting of unbolted gates!” 


. . ‘e e 


For 


“We would see Jesus!” 


OUTLINE IV 
THE PRACTICE OF POWER 


Trext—Jupcrs 14:16: “And the spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon him!” 


SyMPHONIC SERMON THEME: 
“Ah, let him stand as having power 
In some sure place, in some sure hour!” 
—Bruce Moore. 


Introduction 


a. An acorn lifts 1000 hogsheads of water a year. 
b. Describe a great lifting crane. 
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Division One 


THE PRACTICE OF LOOKING UPON DYNAMOS OF 
POWER 


a. Looking upon a Niagara—the Sea Waves and 
Tides—Winds, Rivers as one looking for power. 

b. Looking upon the suppressed Power in sun- 
shine, coal, gas. 

c. Looking upon Power as produced by Engines, 
Automobiles. 

d. The Practice of reading books about power 
such as: 

“The Dynamic Power of the Inner Mind.” 

“The Science of Power.” 

“The Psychology of Power.” 

“Unused Powers.” 

“Your Hidden Powers.” 


Division Two 
THE PRACTICE OF AN AWARENESS OF POWER 


a. Let’s be conscious of the power as well as the 
beauty of a river. 

b. Let’s be aware of the Subconscious Power of 
our own souls. 

c. Let’s practice awareness of power by singing to 
our own souls: 

“T have power!” 

“IT have the power of an Earthquake!” 


199 


“T have the power of a Volcano! 
q2 


“T have the power of a Niagara. 
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“I have the power of an unleashed Mississippi in 
my Soul!” 


“Ah! let me stand as having power 
In some sure place, in some sure hour!” 


Division Three 
THE PRACTICE OF SPIRITUAL POWER 


a. “Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you!” 

b. Christ’s poise and power in Miracle work- 
ing. 

c. Christ’s poise and power in facing His accusers. 

d. All of God’s power at our command. 


e. The power of Cosmic Consciousness. 


OUTLINE V 


A TRAVELER FROM NAZARETH 


Text—Matrt. 25:6: “Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh—go ye out to meet him!” 


SYMPHONIC SERMON THEME: 
“May you not meet in spite of death 
A traveler from Nazareth!” 


Introduction 


a. The joy of meeting a friend or loved one unex- 
pectedly in a foreign land. 

b. The joy of seeing the nation’s flag fluttering in 
winds of China. 

c. The adventure of meeting Jesus in the Bible 
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at unexpected times: Jesus meeting the widow and 
funeral train of dead son. Most of Jesus’ meetings 
were chance meetings along the way. The Emmaus 
Meeting with the Disciples. 


Division One 
MAY YOU MEET JESUS IN SPITE OF DEAD SOULS 


a. In spite of your Indifference to Jesus. 
b. In spite of our Materialistic Age. 

c. In spite of Sin. 

d. In spite of Selfishness. 


Division Two 


MAY YOU MEET JESUS IN SPITE OF DEAD 
DREAMS 


a. The dead dreams of Youth. 
b. The dead dreams of Idealism. 


Division Three 


MAY YOU MEET JESUS IN SPITE OF LIFE’S 
DEADENING DUTIES 


a. A Mother and the deadening duties of home. 

b. A Business Man and the spiritually deadening 
duties of Business. 

c. A Laborer and the deadening tasks of long 
hours. 

d. A Preacher and the deadening duties of organ- 
ization, money raising and petty drives. 
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Division Four 


MAY WE MEET JESUS IN SPITE OF CENTURIES 
OF FAILURE 

a. In War. 

b. In Poverty. 

c. In Hunger. 


d. In Injustice and Industry and Social Rela- 
tions. 


Division Five 
IN SPITE OF A PHYSICALLY DEAD CHRIST 


a. The horror of Christ’s death to the Disciples. 
b. The seeming end of all of Christ’s Kingdom. 
c. May we meet Christ in spite of Death. 


“May you not meet in spite of death 
A traveler from Nazareth!” 


OUTLINE VI 
THE PRAYER OF A LITTLE ONE 


TEext—Matt. 25:40: “Inasmuch as ye have done 


it unto the least of these my little ones, ye 
have done it unto me.” 


SyMpHonic SERMON THEME: 
“And so, O Father, we Thy sons 
Hear the prayers of Thy little ones!” 
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Introduction 


a. Paintings of a Child at Prayer. 
b. Memories of a Child kneeling in Prayer. 


Division One 


THE PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL MOTHERHOOD AND 
FATHERHOOD 


a. The Christian Father asks for nothing for his 
own child that he is not willing to demand for every 
child on earth. 

b. What do we want our own children to have? 
Food, Clothing, the best of schooling, Good Books, 
and a Church Training. 


Division Two 


HOW DO THE PRAYERS OF GOD’S LITTLE ONES 
EXPRESS THEMSELVES ? 


a. In a Cry. 

b. In a Look. 

c. In a Gesture of pain, need, loneliness. 
d. In tears. 


Division Three 


WHERE DO THESE PRAYERS COME FROM IN 
AMERICA % 


a. From Child Laborers. 
b. From the children of our Foreign Population. 
c. From our underprivileged City Children. 
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Division Four 


WHAT DO THESE CHILDREN ASK FOR IN THEIR 
PRAYERS @ 


a. A Mother. 

b. Food. 

c. A Child Community Life with other children 
to play with. 

d. Some toy or tool with which to find self-ex- 
pression. 

e. Something to collect. 

f. A pet dog, cat, bird, rat—anything. 

g. A Garden or a pot of Flowers on a window 
sill. 

h. A God to worship. 


“And so, O Father, we Thy sons 
Hear the prayers of Thy little ones!” 


OUTLINE VII 


A SENSE OF GLAD AWAKENING 


Trext—Psaim 17:15: “I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with Thy likeness.” 


SYMPHONIC SERMON THEME: 
“And through and over everything, 
po? 


A sense of glad awakening! 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Introduction 


a. The Fairy Story of Briar-Rose Sleeping Beauty 
and the Awakening. 
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b. Christ comes to kiss our souls awake. 
c. The awakening of: Spring—Dawn—a Child. 


Division One 
LIFE’'S AWAKENINGS THAT COME 


a. A child’s awakening to Self-Consciousness. 
b. The awakening power of Adolescence. 
c. The awakening power of Love. 


Division Two 


EXPERIENCES OF LIFE THAT BRING GREAT 
AWAKENINGS 


a. Sudden Responsibility. 
b. Great Burdens. 
c. Sudden Sorrow. 


Division Three 
THINGS THAT KEEP THE SOUL DEAD 


a. Sin. 
b. Beastliness. 
. Self-Indulgence. 


io) 


Division Four 
SPIRITUAL AWAKENINGS OF THE SOUL 


a. Tolstoy’s chapter “The Awakening” in “The 


Resurrection.” 
b. John Masefield’s ‘“The Everlasting Mercy.” 
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c. Ole Bull and the Sleeping Violin. 
d. When Jesus comes into a dead and sleeping 
soul. 
“And through and over everything, 


I ed 


A sense of glad awakening! 


“T shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 


OUTLINE VIII 
THE URN OF GOD’S LOVE 


Text—Acts 2:17: “I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh.” 


SyMPHONIC SERMON THEME: 
“Upset each cloud’s gigantic gourd 
And let Thy heavy rain down poured—” 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Introduction 


a. Art picture of a woman pouring water from an 
urn. 


b. Scripture story of the pouring out of tongues 
of fire. 


c. It is God’s way to give abundantly—‘“The 
abundant life.” 


Division One 
NATURE FOLLOWS GOD'S WAY OF POURING OUT 


a. A bud is an urn pouring out blossom and per- 
fume. 
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b. A tree is an urn pouring out fruit and shade. 
and shelter. 

c. A river is an urn pouring out God’s water. 

d. Clouds are sky-urns pouring out dews and 
showers. 

e. A bird is God’s urn pouring out music. 


Division Two 


THE BIBLE IS AN URN POURING OUT PROMISES 


L. 
a. Job. 29:6: “And the rock poured me out 


rivers of oil.” 
b. Psalm 45:2: “Grace is poured into my life.” 


2. 


ADMONITION TO POUR OUT 


a. Psalm 62:8: “Pour out your heart before 
Him!” 
b. Lam. 2:19: “Pour out thine heart like 


12 


water. 


3. 


PRAYER FOR POURING 


peels O22 5c. Lilvthe- spirit .be poured 


12 


on us. 
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4. 
PRAISE FOR POURING 


Song of Solomon: “Thy name is an ointment 
poured forth.” 


Division Three 
ENTHUSIASM IS AN URN POURING OUT 


a. Eternal Youth is Eternal Enthusiasm. 
b. Enthusiasm is the characteristic of great souls. 


Division Four 


a. Sir Isaac Newton and his discovery of Gravi- 
tation. 

b. Columbus and his enthusiasm resulted in Dis- 
covery of America. 

c. The enthusiasm of the Gold Seeker. 

d. The enthusiasm of the Sage of Syracuse and 
his “Eureka! Eureka!” 

e. The joy of one who finds God. 

f. How Christ poured Himself, His Life and His 
Blood out for Humanity. 


And, now, having set forth this new idea of the 
Symphonic Sermon, I leave it to be developed by 
others. I have not tried in these outlines to develop 
to any great detail the thought. That is better to 
leave for those who read and adopt these suggestions, 
and these outlines. 
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The idea of the Symphonic Theme is here. 

Seventeen complete Sermons are herein set forth. 

One hundred and sixty separate themes have been 
laboriously dug from the gold mines of the poets. 

Eight separate outlines of Symphonic Sermons 
end the tale. 

Thanks to every reader who has come thus far. 

The most fascinating part of the experience is 
from this line on: 

It would be a heartening thing to know, either by 
letter or personal word, whether this idea is used 
by my readers and how, and with what success. 


THE END 
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